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SUPPLEMENT 


Reject student Oxford plans post^^M^ttches CDPstarts 

leaves course ©3! GXterM^-1 decree Lancaster University sciiate this Anew ^iugnzi ne, /; ocwonj 


by David Walker 

An employee of the London Borough 
of Newham, whom a head oE depart- 
mem at North-East London Poly- 
technic was ordered to accept on 
a caurse t hns been withdrawn from 
the polytechnic by the Local autho- 
rity. 

Dr George Brosan, the poly- 
technic's director, had formally 
instructed Mr Eric Baker, head of 
the department of social work, 
lieoltli and nursing, to admit » stu- 
dent who hod previously gone 
through the selection procedures for 
the course and been rejected. Ur ! 
Brosan warned that " favourable ; 
relationships ” with the local 
authority would otherwise be - 
jeopardized. 

However after a meeting this 
week between officials of ilio New- 
ham education department. Dr 
Brosun and Mr Tom Jones, senior 
liuisoti officer of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical lnstltuiions, 
it was agreed that “ because the 
term was so Tar advanced ” the 
employee would be withdrawn. 

The decision has. been greeted 
with relief by the staff of the social 
work department who had com- 
plained to the national validating 
body for the course, the Ccntrnl 
Council for Education and Training 
in Social Work. They had notified 
Mr Baker that they could not tench 
a student forced on them. 

6) A meeting of .the governors of 
NI5LP next week will consider a spe- 
cial report on the appoint mem of 
the polytechnic's deans of studies. 
It is understood the report will cull 
for the academic board to be better 
consulted on such appointments. 


Overseas continued 


Oxford University’s Congregation 
has rejected by 62 votes to 5+ a pro- 
posal to establish a four-year ex- 
ternal bachelor of education 
honours degree for student teachers 
at Culhain and Westminster 
Colleges of Education. 

However, at the two-hour 
debate, the vice-chancellor, Mr 
John Hobakkuk, announced that 
been use the general board of tie 
faculties* proposal to establish the 
degree was opposed by Hebdomadal 
Council a postal vote would be held 
of U 11 members of congregation. 

The debate was marked by an 
attack on the degree by Dr Hurry 
Judge, director of the department 
of educational studies, who said tint 
if the proposal was accepted the 
uni vers! tv would enter a new phase 
of expanding and unpredictable 
commit incuts. 

The total intake from Culhnm ami 
Westminster for the new degree 
would be Large — about 140— and 
Oxford should. not create a cumber- 
some external honours degree oE 
this size, he said. 

« Education as it is now under- 
stood and taught is a dubious suh- 
iect. Its definition as a component 
In this particular degree is wholly 
unsatisfactory, 

“ We cannot have a degree, evert 
an external one, For perhaps 2UU 
candidates a year, and not have a 
strong and orthodox faculty. H 
Congregation manufactures a new 
honours school It must next create 
a framework to support It, but a 
framework could do no more than 
support a scholarly cEtort > to 
develop a new school in education. 


To extend the validating relation- 
ship between the university and the 
colleges of education would be bad 
for the university, for the reaching 
profession, for the ordered develop 
meat of higher education and. 
worst of all, for the colleges of 
education, lie said. 

The principal of Westminster 
College, Mr D. W. Crompton, said 
it seemed that the Govern men l 
eventually expected there would bo 
only two ways of entering the tea- 
ching profession: either by a one- 
year postgraduate course, or by the 
bachelor of education degree. 

The most certain method of en- 
suring that the teaching profession 
would never again have to grapple 
with the problem of first and sec- 
ond-class citizens was Fnr universi- 
ties, such as Oxford with a long 
tradition of liberal inquiry behind 
them, to retain their interest both 
in tho postgraduate course and the 
bachelor of education degree. 

The master of University College, 
Lord Redcliffe-Mmid, said that the 
university having agreed some years 
ago to have nil external bachelor 
of education pass degree should nol 
refuse to upgrade It to honours. 
But the provost of the Queen’s 
College, Lord Blake, said that if 
Oxford went in for external degrees 
then the whole matter needed a 
wider consideration in principle. 
It should not be brought in by an 
indirect way. which would consti- 
tute a precedent. 

ProFessor J. H. Burnett, vica- 
chairoian of the general board of 
faculties, said the proposal to esta- 
blish the degree had the support of 
all but three faculties. 


Lancaster University senate this 
weeks accepted responsibility tor 
the validation of courses at C. r. 
Mott College of Education, Prescot v 
near Liverpool. 

The college, which in the post lias 
been validated by Liverpool Univer- 
sity, wishes to transfer in order to 
introduce a greater range of 
courses. Liverpool does not offer a 
BA honours degree or a part-time 
BEd honours degree to Its colleges. 

It was also Felt that Lancaster 
would be more sympathetic to the 
introduction of postgraduate 
courses. Its method of considering 
the academic programme of each of 
its colleges separately was also pre- 
ferred to Liverpool’s method of con- 
, sidering them altogether. 

Lancaster University’s board of 
studies for associated colleges 
decided on October 11 to recom- 
mend to senate that the university 
accept responsibility for validating 
the college’s courses From Septem- 
ber, 1976. 

Societies’ plight 

From page 1 

Professor Peter Mathias of All 
Souls College, Oxford, treasurer of 
the Economic History Society who 
recently looked at the state of lear- 
ned societies in the social sciences 
unde.r the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council. Professor 
Mathias has recently devoted much 
attention to the threat to publishing 
outlets for research work and held 
a series of meetings with publishers 
in which the British Academy lias 
been involved. 


A new magazine. Focus on po|ui e .-k 
Hies, hns been launched by ih ( 
Committee of Directors of Polyicdu 
nics. It aims to highlight the client, 
tor anti range of polytechnic edun 
Lion in England and Wales. 

About 30,000 copies will be scot 
out eucb term to schools, college 
and careers offices. The CDP ii 
hoping the magazine’s style and m 
tent will appcol in particular a 
school and college leavers. ! 

The magazine has been (m^ 
duccd us a result of a review j 
polytechnic communications by itu 
CDP, led by Sir Alex Smith, in 
! chairman. 

CBI on universities 

from page 1 

“ Provided that cuts In espstf- 
ture and manpower are made hi 
controlled and coordinated manmr, 
the CBI considers that they shci'l 
not damage the universities cur- 
ability to perform their fuuciiom* 
it concluded. 

NEXT WEEK 

Replies to Pnul Johnson fm 
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AUSTRALIA 


/ADVANCED COLLEGE 


Courses 


uNiVEnsirv or rent 
AT CANTEnOUIlV 
THE LANGUAGE CIENTHR 
POSTlilf ADUATE COUH8E 
-IN VOCATIONAL. 
TECHNIQUES FOI^CAMXK 

This on o iw^idMi .nnru 


@ MlfCHEtL COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 
AUSTRALIA 

Mliahell- College' of Advanced Education offers three pro- 
grammes of study in Teacher Education, Business end . 
Administrative , Studies and 0?"®" •*_ Studies. The 
College la situated at Bathurst. N.S.W., 130 miles west of 
Sydney at the hub of the Bathurst-Orange Growth Centre. 
Applications are Invited for the position : 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
ACCOUNTANCY ANO lAVV ; 

The Department of Accountancy and Law of a 

staff of seven, lawyers and; ten accountants; laaphing stu- 
dents mainly studying for the Bachelor of Business 
rianree, * 

The successful applicant will be a member of, the Aca- 

j -nlhar I ansriAinlr. . noliCU COmTmlGBS Ot 


;.and rgviee unSW otutny-ep wnwawiiw W' 

'and admlnlsidr the department hndto provide academic 
le&derdhjp , within the Department-end ■the Programme of • 
Business and Administrative Studies, . ; 

T Aoplioanis should .hold at . least : qh ; honours degree .and. 
Should; hove made d eigniliohnl contribution* to knowledge. 
In any (laid of accounting ; or- law ■ releUpg. bualnesa. , 
Evidence Of administrative responalbiHly at . art .apprfe, 
prints level, repeorcti and/or. exla’nsive practical pxperlv 
ancewhl berqqutfed. •/. '.'i ': ./ 

Further Inrbrntation may be obtained frprfl ; the Assistant, 

. Principal ht'the College. ' ' ■ ; • : ... T 

SA|-AftY SA20.26S-$ A20 ,9d9 per annum. . 

CONDITIONS' are "similar io, those ol olhar tartj^ry j£y.c»£ 

lionat ins|iiuUona irtoludirio 9 guporanniifiHqn e.chgrha .and * 
provision for recreailori on.d siut|y leqve. : Bone on able, 
removal, oxnenaes will be relmburpBd to die appplnlee.; 
APPLICATIONS aeltidQ out personal. data. Wlephpjtd num-- 
bar. qualifications, and experience and DccompSpietTOy 
'the nafncfi and addresses ot inrec (3) - ralqiees, tqgmiiar 
with a recent photograph - of. the. appllcnnt onOuld' be> 

. lodged : with : > ■,••*...■; ‘ 

-TUB ccr-DETARV f ftT AFP APPOLNTMENTBI : ' K L 


,•1 (l iiaiiiiifiiwi .ii*#** 1 V t " 7|- ■ * 

Appli^atioris clc«0 °P 2fljh Nbvember. 1975, f 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS I 
AND COMPUTER SCIENCE | 

The R .M.l ,T . has a proud record of och laveman t as E 
an I nstltuta of T echnology In Austral lo. 1 1 Ii being §1 
further developed to provide a wide range of M 

profeuional courses (or those entering or already || 
employed In Commercial, Scientific and W. 

Technological fields. The Institute oilers degree w 
and diploma courses and is at present In (he third H 
phase of e major rebuilding program oh a central 1 
city site In Melbourne. Modern facilities art 
. available Including a well developed Library end a 
Computer Centre. 

Applications ora Invited for the position of:* 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 

The Principal Lecturer will be In charge of the 
Computer Science Section in the 'Department of 
Mathematics and Computer Science. 1 1 is 
anticipated that the successful candidate will / • 

; -posies* high 'academic puelif hjstione arvdqx tensive : - 
ezSerler)ce:W-o'oa.pYTnoria of ifis loltowlng areas: 
Operating Systeiii^ Real-time Systems, ?y sterns' 

- Design; Bata Bme Management, Information : 
Retrieval. Tertiary teaching experience would be an 
. 1 advantage. 

This position carries tenure (after. successful, : 

■ complBlIon of a probationary period) and provides 

•Tor: .. 

(I)' .Superannuation " 

(III. .Long-Service Leave i • 

. Oil).: AlrParas r. • .. . *• : 

Uy) - ■■ Contribu'tlpn.T Awards Removal Expenses 

1 The Council of the Institute tmeoureges academic 
. staff tb undertake consul ting work.- 

• SALARY; A$ 1^7 rpep annum (pi qs 3.5% 

' Indexation).' ;• •; ' 

1 ^EFERENdfe NO: 123F34MS 
I , APPL (CAT ION8-CLOSE: 1/12/7S • . , :• . 

8 Intending applicants should Pbtdin al$ctVedulB of' 

9 Duties from the Personnel; Btaqdh’ (Advanced 
1 College) Box i 247bv; Q.F-O./MylpOUmHa 3pm . 


In ilio Language Cnniro la 
doalgnoil for niadern lHiinuana 
graduutas wlalilna in otaialn 


r rofossional training In ariocloi- 
«d Irani la lion. Ir.inalnllno 
loclinlqiioB. ami olhor mmll- 
rations of rorolgn mnuungo 
•kills. _ , . 

Aunlicnnis shoutii Imvn, or 
expoi-l lo rorrlvu hi.forn onlrj'. 

■ camblnod or single honours 
degrrn in modnrn InnouuBQs Of 
whlrli one moil bo French. 
Gonn.in or niiaalnn. Ollier lan- 
guages nvntlnbli- nil Ilia coursu 
aro uulclt anil lialliiii. 

for furllirr ilelullb. nlm^e 
ivrlln ( iiuullnn ruforonce l'»i 
3X.7nj lo: Miss J. W. tnnl. 

t kaslaiunl Uonlsiror. 'Ilia Kiuls- 
ry. Ilnlverslly of Kent nl 
Camerbury, J'jinlerliury. Kcn.l. . 
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1 in7 degree courses re cruit below 20 students 


‘Unpalatable’ facts about poly 
courses in secret report 


by David Hencke 


About 100 of the 700 degree courses 
validuted by . the Council for 
National Academic Awards at .col- 
leges and poly well nlcs in England 
and Wulcs recruited fewer than 20 
si ml cuts [it October, 1974, according 
hi confidential figures supplied, tii 
the Department of Education hud 
Science. 

Seven degree courses wore re- 
fused permission to start by regional 
staff inspectors because they failed 
to uttruct more than a- dozen suit- 
able applicants. At Nor tit Stafford- 
shire Polytechnic, a mathematics 
degree attracted only three appli- 
cants. 

Another five degree courses, were 
closed down, muiitlv because of full- 
l«g_ recruitment. Among them was 
u German degree at the Polytechnic 
of North London which had only 
three students originally recruited 
to bn external London University 
degree. 

Nevertheless, the number of first- 
yeur students registered for CNAA 
courses rose from 10,784 to 13,810 
for Full-time courses and from 6,042 
Jo 6,658 for sandwich courses 
between 1973 and 1974. 

„ Science and technology courses 
■uttered the greatest difficulties in 
recruiting, although some language, • 
economics, and social science 
bor§ eM a 56 afl,B «ed small num- 

The seven degrees which did not 


Staffordshire, Newcastle and Llver- 
. PMi ; metallurgy and materials sd- 
c J l y of London] .grid 
material? science and nautical stu- 
Sunderland. The City of 
'JShn de ?' e , e was In competition 
■nn u mo ^ ,, ? nr course in science' 
■SSi, """Wnltles and ^be -BSc fn 
^themBtics, statistics and comnut- 

•PproMl. L ' ,etp0 ° recelved ' *- ate 

rilj! / I J’ B degrees -which were 
e)M^iu. doWrt i nc ', fad6d moTbepuJcs,- 
®? d f hyslcs at LancEes* 
jer; physical sciences at Plymouth 
Sr fiS? 0 * “t, p NL. The Lanebeg- 
n5 fi0s n , nd Plymouth, de- 
o«greM^ C rep aCBd ncv Y modular. 
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‘Quick!— out the back way! Its the poly press gang ! ‘ 

In 1973 the Lnnchester degrees Thames (about 15 stu 


11 students on the physical sciences 
course at Plymouth. 

■ Polytechnics with the ■ largest 
numbers of degree courses whose 
recruitment was below 20 included 
Portsmouth (10), Thames (8), North 


With courses which attracted the 
largest admissions included Ports- 
mouth, Central i'Londori and 
Middlesex,. 

- . Figures for 1975 ' are not yet 
avaljpble for the whole of Britain 
but foub ,of the seven degrees 
which failed to start,- last year have 
been able to recruit this Septem- 
ber, These include chemistry at 


Thames, (about 15 students recrui- 
‘d) ; nautical studies at Sunderland 
[G}; and; mathematics at Newcastle 
(14j and Liverpool (about 20). 

The materials science and mathe- 
matics degrees at both Sunderland 
end North Staffs .failed to recruit 
for the second year running and the; i 
. metallurgy and materials science de- 
gree at City of London has been 
. closed. 

However, ■ four other degrees 
already in existence have Tailed to 
run this year because of further 
reductions hi student demands: .two 
nautical studies degrees ir. City of 
tendon, which attracted two and 
five Sludehta each last year, a phy- 
. sics degree at South Bank (eight 
students); and q 'materials science 
continued on page 32 
Leader, page 16 
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SRC prepares 
£10m 

inflation cuts 

by Alan Cano 
Hud David Dickson 

The Science Research Council plans 
to cut up to £10m from its expendi- 
ture next year if the Government 
fails to hold inflation to 20 par cent 
nr Jess. It would mean the loss of 
up to 20 per cent of the money 
available for gronK, awurtls and 
capital expenditure. 

The SRC Is in serious disagree- 
ment with the other four res catch 
councils, none of which believe such 
drastic measures sire necessary. 

All the councils are worried about 
a tough new ami- inflation ary device 
tlip Government plans to use to con- 
trol public expenditure next year, 
but no cuimdL knows yet how it will 
nffect its nudget. The SRC hue 
adopted the most pessimistic Inter- 
prctutiui; while the Sochi 1 Science 
Research Council U pressing on with 
plans for modus t expansion. 

I leads of the SRC research boards 
met Sir Sum Edwards, the chair- 
man. last week iu discuss how cuts 
of between 17 m uml £lUm could be 
nccoin muriatesl. 

The new leviee, known us •* cash 
limits ", will mean -severe j-esirta- 
tions on nil public expenditure. In- 
cluding .the whole of higher educa- 
tion unless inflation i.s contained. It 
was foreshadowed in the July 
Nhite Fa per The At lack on Infhi- 
tiitn which urgued: “There Is u 
rnnpe of expenditure where cash 
limits can impose greater financial 
discipline and precision, and where 
they can contribute to countering In- 
flation fey making it clear to bn(Ji 
programme managers and to sujc 
pliers that the Government's pur- 
chases .of goods and services will 
have to be cut back if prices rise too 
high",;- 

• This means that in public expen- 
diture, the Government will deride 
iu advance for what rate of inflation 
it Is prepared to provide compensa- 
tion. If -inflation rises above that 
level, no more cash- will be forth- 
coming. 

In the Commons in the past two 
weeks Mr Wilson and other minis* 
ters said the Government was mak* 
lug rapid progress In fixing cash 
limits in important areas Of public 


expenditure. 

There is little doubt that cash 
limits will be applied to research 
council expenditure as well as other 
areas 1 of .higher education and the 
Government and Treasury are now 
inyolved hi the final discussion to 
fix the level. Their problem is to 
find a balance between a level which, 
would feed Inflation and n level 
cripple spending auth- 
orities It Inflation were not ade- 
quately checked. . 

.Sources dose Government 
agreed this week that the most likely, 
lofoj : for -the research* councils Was 
10 per, cent, in line with the Govern - -• 
ments nitfotiod of reducing inf la-' 
flan to that' level by next summer. 

CosIl limits ore dot expected to 
apply to salaries or anbscrlptlons to 
international organizations so the 
chief effeet of tuts dno to inflation 
w)j be on research awards, grams 
expenditure. For the 
SRC* tills amounts to about half die 
annual budget of £85m (at 1974 sur- 
vey prices) which is why tho council 
la. so worried. . .. , . 



Salford Ubiyerslty 

Aian Gane visits ail : 
institution which believes 
in relevance, page 9 


Veterinary science* ’ 

Reginald Goodwin on the 
implications of thd Swann 
report, page , 11 . 
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by Sue Reid 

A radical change in (lie uicihrid cif 
financing overseas .sriulenis in 
Britain has been called for by Mr 
William van Straubenxee. former 
Minister of State for Higher Edu- 
cation. He has appealed for foreign 
students to be financed out of the 
overseas aid programme instead of 
Lite cducution budget. 

Speaking at Newbury, Mr van 
Straubcii7.ee, Conservative MP for 
Wokingham, said diet more than G2 
per cent of foreign students in 
British universities were from 
developing countries. 

“This leads me to suggest that 
we should consider a radical revi- 
sion of the manner in which we 
finance this off art. White of course 
the effort is educulioiuJ in the 
sense that it is Ihc educational .ser- 
vice that looks after the .si mien is, 
the financial. effort is more properly 
one of overseas aid.' 1 

Accordingly,' lie suid, (he pro- 
gramme wnufif he ninrc- apprupri- 
aiely financed out of the overseas 
aid budget and removed from the 
educational one. Such n change, lie 
added, would lie u response to the 
recent cull by Mr Prentice, Minister 
of State for Overseas Development, 
for a change of emphasis in Britain's 
aid policies. 

1 1 was understandable Unit when 
an educational system whs under 
strain cries should bo heard ceil- 
ing for a reduction in the num her 
of overseas students or 'sharp in- 
creases in the .fees they paid. This, 
so id Mr van Straubenvec, whs more 
tiiidemuntlable when the increase 
in the number of overseas students 
in recent years was realized. 

However, while calling for a 
change in administration it was 
important not to Jet pressing 
economic difficulties stampede 
It ritu in into massive cuts 111 aid in 
. terms of overseas students. These 
student* comribuied to the uni- 
versities and colleges where ..they 
studied. 

In a parliamentary debate op 
overseas aid on Friday Mr v&u 


Slrauheiizec repeated his demand 
i luit the responsibility for limincing, 
foreign students should be .trans- 
ferred from the Department nf 
Education and Science to die 
Ministry of Overseas Development. 

In answer Mr Bryan Davies, par- 
liament ury private secretary to Mr 
Mulley, Secretary uf Stuto for Edu- 
cation. said there had to be un inicr- 
(llsciplinarv approach to the prob- 
lems which Third World societies 
were faring. 

This required a shift from a re- 
search contribution operating in 
. rather narrow channels to a wholly 
.new perspective directed to the pro- 
blems of rural development. He 
recognized the contribution already 
being made in this respect by the 
uni vers hies of Rending and Sussex. 

Mr Davies criticised the Technical 
Education Council for not making 
sufficient impact upon, ureas of edu- 
cation below higher education and 
added that the rather limited role 
of colleges of education should ho 
developed to provide the basic 
education necessary in the context 
uf developing societies. 

The “open door” feuture of the 
British education system with re- 
gard to higher education opportu- 
nity was praised by Mr Davies, but 
he ndded that the policy should be 
extended in ciiuhle students tit lower 
levels to gain access to educational 
opportunity. 

S The National Uitioil nf Students 
is week claimed that a campaign 
was under way to drive foreign stu- 
dents out of the country. It alleged 
that “ new and frightening ” restric- 
tions had been introduced in Britain 
designed to harass ' overseas 
students. 

. The coincidence of extra regula- 
tions, added charges, pointed restric- 
tions und public attacks by poli- 
ticians could hardly be accidental, 
said the union. 

Tito NUS quoted a letter from (he 
Department of Employment which 
claimed thut if British-born labour 
were available for vacation jobs, 
foreign and Commonwealth students 



Mr van Struubenzcc. 

would huve to be refused. This, said 
the union, made the possibilities for 
overseas students without private in- 
comes very bleak. 

It cited Sunderland Polytechnic, 
Mid-Essex Technical College, Brad- 
ford University and Leicester Poly- 
technic as institutions where over- 
seas students were paying-' much 
higher hostel fees man home 
studams. . 

It also claimed that a confidential 
document front the Inner L.uidon 
Education Authority had called on 
colleges not to Increase their Foreign 
student intuke. ; 

Mr Charles Clarke, NUS Presi- 
dent, said lust week: “The British 
Government is clearly adopting a 
policy of only giving education to 
that tiny minority of. Third World 
students who can afford imirfsive 
fees. 

“This is bud for education in this 
country. It destroys any belief that 
Britain wishes to help Third World’ 
countries which have been exploited 
by British business for hundreds of 
years. Tt contradicts directly tile 
principle of uid for the poorest to 
which the Ministry of Overseas De- 
velopment has given priority.’* 


City University overstaffed. 
vice-chanceMor says 1 


by Alan Cane 

City University is substantially over- 
staffed und needs mure students mid 
more and better research, Dr E. W. 
Parkes, the vice-chancellor, says in 
his annual report, published this 

week. 

He points out that the university 
has been particularly vulnerable to 
tlic swing away from science among 
sixtl) formers and says : “ Some 

departments huve maintained their 
uudergradiiaLe numbers success- 
fully, but others have failed to du 
so. As u result the university is 
substantially rfver-stnfCed in relation 
(n its student population 

The report shows that City has 
a full and part-time undergraduate 
population of 1,824 and a postgradu- 
ate population of 5GG. On this basis 
the overall stuff : student ratio is 
about 1:7. The overall stuff:. stu- 
dent ratio for British universities is 
about 1 :9. 


w. - „ uys Jtie . 

must develop new course* ,« - 

more students, utilizing n °nS r 1? 
s.»ff at preset in p"V \ ,bi 


Dr Parkes says 

PetrijningjrSiff 'iilfEUS 

und in order to free siafF £? ssrf 
developments, 

offer courses and options whew . 
number of students does feS 

the inaupower involved". J 

He says the volume of research ii 
the university I s i 00 low, Md 2 
the favourable staff: student i 
should nllow an increase in rewiS 
und postgraduate work. 

Dr Parkes sbvs that because th 
university has been allocated aft. 
sum for 1975-76 its fortunes deS 
entirely on the Government W 
cess in dealing with inflation. J 
the- staff side, he complains dm 
competition from the public mom 
and the professions means it is dffi 
cult ‘to attrtict candidates of ifo 
quote calibre for academic pom. 


Seminar told of Chilean torture 


The National Union of Students 
staged a three-day seminar this 
week to examine the plight of 
students and academics in Chile 
since the* coup of 1973. The NUS 
claims that both groups have 
suffered torture and repression .and 
is now calling for an international 
programme of -action to isolate, the 
Right-wing military junta In power. 

The seminar, jointly organised by 
the' NUS, the Iiitcrnurionu] Union 
of Students and the Cnhimittue of 
Presidents of the Federation of Uni- 
versities in Chile, was attended by 
90 delegates, both academic and 
student, representing more than' 50 
organizations throughout the world. 
Its objective was to highlight the 
alleged violation of rights of 
Chilean students and academics 
during the past two years,, the 
structure of the Chilean education 
system and the alleged torture and 
repression by tho military. 

Mr Alejandro Rojas, tho exiled 
president of CPFUCH, the Chilean 


NUS, said the student movemtniij 
Chile was struggling undergroei 
against the juntn. Student unit: 
leaders had been expelled from ni 
versitiea after ' thd coup id 
replaced by military rectors nk 
had introduced repression. 

There was now no possibility il 
assemblies, meetings or public ii 
cusslon by students, said Mr Row 
and all student .- Organizations til 
been forbidden. 

Mr Rojas produced a boot!?, 
published by CPFUCH and entiiM 
The Chilean Student Movem 
.Accuses Fascism. Ir included alkjri 
original documents of the Chiltu 
junta listing the hundreds of id 
dents and professors who haw m 
killed or have disappeared since ih 
'coup. More tlum 25,000 swdiff 
were expelled from their uidierc 
tie 9 following the coup, the omih 


Ms Sue Slipntan, NUS 
secretary, called for a so!i«fg 
campaign to be launched by P 
seminar delegates against the tu 
can junta. 



■ British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education 

BACIE is holding s special national conference with the co-operation of the Manpower Services \ 

Commission and the -Training Services Agency on ; (1 ) The short-term steps belrig taken by the Government in face of 
growing unemployment of young people ; (2) The longer-term proposals contained in the MSC/TSA 
discussion paper Vocational Preparation lor Young People. 


17 December 1 975 at the Royal Lancaster Hotel/ London W2 


Employment and Training 
of Young People 


Chairman '• Sir Denis Barnes, KCB 

Chairman. Manpower Services Commission . 

Other speakers Include J. S. Cgssels, Chlai Exeoullve, Training Services 
Agency ; M. O. Bury* QBE , pi rector of Education, Training and Technology, 
CBI ; Mrs M. Patterson, OBE, Immediate Past 'Chairman, TUC Qbnerel 
Council ; and F. Melcalfe, CBE, Director, Engineering ITB. 
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f 7 ft°ftnn S o rS ar ® w0rth Lecturers see danger in closed shop 

£20,00(1 a year ^”"1 


by Dnvid Walker 

An economics professor this week 
devoted his inaugural lecture to ex- 
plaining why university professors 
should earn close on £20,000 a year 

He concluded his lecture with an 
. attack on the Association of Unlvcr. 
sity Teachers, saying that academics 
would be better advised to pay their 
union dues to Oxfam. 

Professor G. D.- Newbould, of the 
Moiiagepicnt Centre at Bradford 
University who specializes in mana- 
gcnal economics, used slides and 
diagrams to explain what hod hop- 
t0 , ?J££ oss “ rs ’ P R y between 
19G5 and 19/5. H e said they hud 
lost at I e ust £3,500 and perhups us 
pinch as £11,000. 

Oh one scale of salary comparison, 
lie calculated that professors should 
get £12,584 111 197S to' keep pace with 
inflation. However, if B professor's 
current salary were adjusted to in- 
clude an average share in the real 
growth of the economy together with 
an allowance for price changes be- 
tween 19G5 and today, he should get 
£19.411. 

lo keep abreast of a manual work- 
er s average earnings since 1965, the 
professor's salary would have to in- 
crease by nearly 120 per cent. 

Professor Newbould made many 
sulury comparisons with that of 0 


professor in 1965. A hospital admin, 
i.smiror or civil servant on E4.00U 

“ff ni row. no,v ^ RCttinK £12,720 
and £11,000 respuctively. The pro- 
fessor geis C8.9G8. 

. In a comparison of lifetime earn- 
ings, Professor Newbould found 
that a manual worker has nmnev 
early in his career, but reaches 'a 
peak quickly and then declines. The 
aspiring professor I ins no income 
while a student and then progresses 
through incremental scales. 

IF a typical manual worker and a 
piofessor both invested their enrn- 
L""' 7 cent, the professor 

has to be 47 years old before his 
accumulated hulunce catches un 
wuh the manual worker’s, t 

He then drew conclusions from 
his tables and graphs. First, uni- 
versity standards would full HS a 
consequence of rewards declining. 
Lecturers and professors would 
either leave for better pnid careers 
or emigrate. 

Professor Newbould added that 
university teachers would huve 
been better off with a Whitley 
Council — an arrangement for pro- 
tecting the interests of iinrcpruson- 
ted workers. Thu Trcnsury would 
probably have served them better 
t Inin the Department of Education. 
letters page 1G 


by Peter Wilhy 

Some university .i n ,J polytechnic 
lecturers believe ihiii me dangers 
of closed simps being iinpused in 
higher educ -.11 inn are even eie.ilur 
than in the press. 

The Association of .Pnlyiecbnic 
J e ackers is considering h niujnr 
publicity campaign on the issue. 
Mr A. J. Pointon, ihc AI’Ts pub- 
lcity officer, suid: “Many people 
in higher education huve nvn func- 
tions: u-iiching und management, 

'* H the closed shop wore im|ins-cd, 
and lliere were unv conflict be- 
tween ihcsc fiinciioiis. t E 10 trade 
union would be able m resolve it 
to us iidviuiiuge wiilimn any re- 
course in sir hi Minimi, simply bv 
Using Us disciplinary powers. C .111 
you imagine what would lone bap- 
pened to the authors of The Kuna 
shop ?*" 0,1 tl,ero we, e 0 closed 

Mr Pointon said thut recent in L -|- 
dents at the polytechnics nf North 
London and the South Bank were 
a warning. In both cases, heads uf 
departments opposing the union linn 
could have been expelled noil 
thrown out of 11 jolt. 

11 vve , O closed simp ju 

"/If her education, iiiiiiins will lur 
able t» win cases like these liv 
t n'eatenmg ihc renuiViii of iin-inl>L-r- 
siiil^ , s 11 nl Mr Pniniuii. 


... TJ***. Assiiciatiun of Teachers in 
lech nival Instil tit imis, ilie m.ijor 
“«'»« .»'* polytechnics and fun her 
educ.it uni colleges, lias liceil, Jit 
pmiciple, iri f n vcm r nf comp 11 Is my 
uiiinii iiieuihei'siiip since 197H. At 
its conference thut year, the execu- 
livc tva-, in sir tic led to prepuce, for 
tile folio wing year, detailed plans 
mukiiig mcnihcrsliip of a prnfes- 
slonal nssiiciatinn u iiocessarv enn- 
tlition nf employ 11 lent for all lea- 
cnci'i in I'm tiler education. 

The definition of a professional 
association is one that is renre- 
s<?nied\ 0,1 the ' Buriiiinni Furiher 
e.iiiicatiini Committee. That nicludfc.i 
A-S’lJ-i 0 , ,hL ' r , ll,,l '»nx besides the 
Al , * — V ,v Association of I*i inci- 
paK nt C nl leges, former lv the 
Assn a an u 11 of Principals in' Tech- 
JJ'CMl 1 11 st nut inns, tile Nntinn;il 
.Sociutv for Art Education and the 
rt minimi J'ederaiinn of Cuntiiiuutivc 

Teachers Assnciaticms— but not the 

..f 1 ?! J97 /!' l,mvevL ' r * will* tlio ltd vein 
l.-in o V ,,lse, v ' a i ive , Piirt Vs Indus- 

, ^ ct 11 ,Tas “Breed 

eL w “ dL V ,1,,| j ®n Hie closed 
Now, the I.ubniu- Govern- 
iiiont s Irndc Unions and Labour 
Kcluliorix (Amendment* Hill will 
f passed renin ye the restrictions 
■'ii ,l J u cliKed simp uml alter the 
,MCk lt i ivlisit it iv its lie f tire 

'Niu law will tint impose cln.sml 
Nlngts Inn HHHUI.S will he free to 


ticKoriate them with employers mid 
lake in dust 1 In I action in ' support 
uf_ titeir ( ease, if iiccu.uury. 

The ATT! will nni have a definite 
policy on closed shops until its 
merger with the Association of Tea- 
J" Colleges kikI Departments 
01 L-.diicution has been completed. 
Existing plans suggest that iiulivi- 
uuiil local education umhorfties 
would lie approached about com- 
pulsory union membership in areas 
where the ATTI 11 1 ready lias 75 per 
cent niem her ship. 

New teachers would be required 
to join the union, hut not existing 
teachers. 

Though some university admini- 
strators uru privately expressing 
concern ahum _ the possibility nf 
closed shops in universities, the 
Association of University Teachers 
suys that they have little in fear. 

One university officiul. thought 
lUtir flip AUT might be compelled to 
apply for a closed shop because, of 
rivalry from Mr Clive Jenkins 1 * 
Association of Scientific, Technical 
and Managerial Stuffs. Hut Dr R. J. 
Thomas, the AUT President, said : 
Our 111 embers bip is healthy and in- 
creasing and we ace nn to real to 
out posit Ion.*' 

The Commit ice nf Vice Chance I- 
lor.s and Principals bus a stun ding 
Mili-L-nnniiitlue that exiiuuiies new 
, gis.Luiuii ,1* h likely tn examiue 
Bill * l,,pI itd 1,0,1 s * ,£ *be closed simp 


London University hangs 
fire on Murray bill 


Tone jSa »d NUS _ | Lend Iecturerstoschoolsca!! 


by Sue Keid 

London University will not submit a 
private Bill to Parliament this 
autumn. Promotion of the long-dis- 
cussed BilJ, a preliminary to major 
constitutional reforms at the univer- 
sity, has now been deferred until 
November, 1976. 

In the fourth report of the univer- 
sity s consultative- committee, set up 
to promote discussion 011 the Mur- 
ray Report, a “ simple ” Bill, devoid 
of statutes, is proposed for next 
year. 

The main aim of the Bill is to free 
the university from one "strait- 
jacket section of. the University of • 
London Act, 1926, which strictly 
unuts its statute-making powers 
Bin j s passed the univer- 
sity win be abie to draw up statutes 


it wants. 

The main proposals for future 
ettanges of the university’s constitu- 
tion are outlined in the consultative 
committee’s report entitled; The 
*yay Ahead. They include sugges- 
tions for more teacher representa- 
tion on the university court land a 
change in the system of electing 
teaching staff to senate. The com- 
Proposes rhat academic staff 
should ■ he ■ elected through special 


boards uf studies instead of liv 
fucnUy. 

Other proposals include the elec- 
tion 10 senate of JO students by n 
much expanded Students' Represen- 
tative Council, with any internal 
student eligible for nuraiiiiitinu. All 
beads of gram-receiving schools of 
the university will sit on the senate 
ex-officio and convocation will elect 
2f> senators nn the bnsls of a modi- 
fied electoral system. 

The four statutes proposed bv 
London University earlier this yeur 
and. later disallowed by the Privy 
Council are also likely to be put 
forward again once the private Bill 
is passed. These would make the 
vice-chancellor the full-time salaried 
sod administrative head of the uni- 
versity with a possible terAi of office 
of eight years.' 

The rejected statutes, due to be 


also demote the principal tq the 
position of senior - administrative 
officer and make him responsible 
tn the vice-chancellor. 

Tiie eventual cost of the constitu- 
tional changes put forward 'by. the 
committee are outlined in the 
report. It is estimated that to place 
the vice-chancellor on a full-time 
salaried basis with a reorganization 
of the office oF principal will cost 
-an extra £15,000 a year. 


Magnus Magnusson New sixth-form 
is new rector exam proposed 


is new rector 

, Magnus Magnusson, the Ice- 
lanqic scholar and television pre* 
fr Dte r » ' been elected the new 
£w?i r ^Edinburgh University. His 
election breaks tht. four year reign 

r Student rectors nt ibe university. 

llw 1' . J . 


The Schools Council this week the outside. Pub 
amioynccd its plans for a new Inter- them had been 
mediate sixth-form examination to violence and intt 
be taken a year after O level and representative stu 
the Certificate. of Secondary $duca- Instead of -offerii 
Uon. Government In ,rh< 

; Tne new examination, the Certifi- Croiyther-Hunt hid 

- - — - r sunersi rihn> anil 


’2H5 1 -? 1 n J° second place. Mr Drum- 
jntmd, who . collected 1,731 votes, 
I s 0 .postgraduate st pdent at Edui- 





^rpfessor Liaoett dies 


: John ' Wilfrid Linnett, 
, o£ Sidney Sussex Col- 
; 1 •“■flibnclge, -died suddenly of 
onl!% ut ! 9c V n London on Friday, 
^eeks after ceoslpg to be 
i r. the • university. 

v for’ Siri James 

;• ; :eK_ .. vlctwdjahcoflor • ; of 
• SJ I E was bold on Mon- 

-Ch^rtal "Jj C ' Mary Harris Memorial 
' - t -The Rev; .. K. C. 


university matriculation qualifica- 
tion, according to a council spokes- 
man. However, it might be' offered 
by students applying for sub- 
dearve courses In the polytechnics 
and institutes of higher edneatiun. 

Yesterday the nrupQRnis were dis- 
cussed by a -meeting of the standing 
cunferencu on umydraity; entrance, 
i wllipli includes representatives from 
nil universities. It heard that the 
.Schools Council aimed. -die now 
qualification at jmplli staving on : 


>• p atuviiiK > 111 ^ 

raficr {Mna CSE who waMk’U fur 
isniiit! rerugnltlon of their extra ypur 
1 in .school. :■ '■ ' - . ■ 

‘ i . The proposals have been (treated 
with the .desire for more ipfonna- 
. tin n. Mekiy lecturers are cunfiisud 
.about tiie state of the Schools Coun- 
, ell’s’ proposals for rdurmhig O and 
A level. - ! ' 

Mr A; - H- Jennings, chairman nf • 
the'Schools CouiicilVjtiiuL flKaniinu- 
tions suhrcnmnilttoe,. said 1 dip nuw 
examination should ;be started as 
soon as possible without waiting for 
U and A level reform, 


united on parents’ 
grant contribution 

Tli* Conservative Party ami tiie 
National Uninn uf Students joined 
hands this week ini ihc question of 
abolishing parenis' contributions u> 
student’s grant. 

Mr Noniian St Julin-Slcvas, Oppn- 
siiion spokesman on etlm-utioii, 
promised thut a Conservative gov- 
ernment. would abolish the pureiiti.il 
cuniribminn und welcunied recent 
statements fnnn the Nirs which 
were “ fully in accmd with Conserv- 
ative policy 

He said; *' Ttiere is no Justice in 
a situation where students are de- 
prlvod of their full grant because 
of the existence of a notional contri- 
bution which many parents are 
either unable nr iiiuriiling to pay. 
The financial plight nf students is 
all the more acute because nf the 
dryliig up of vacation jobs because 
Df the recession.” 

Another source of strain on stu- 
dents wh$ the luck of uccommoda- 
tigji; Mr Sr J 1 11 -Stevas blamed the 
1974 Rent Act. He said student 
accommodation should be exempt 
from its provisions. 

Mr St John-Stevus, speaking at 
the MId-Essax Technical College in 
.his constituency at Chelmsford, 
then reiterated the high regard of 
the Conservative Party for the dni- 
versities, developing points he has 
made in a number of recent 
speeches. 

He argued that universities were 
threatened from within and from 
the outside. Public support for 
them had been eroded by the 
violence and intolerance of un- 
representative student minorities. 
Instead of ■ offering,. support,-, the 
Government In .the guise of Lord 
Crmyriier-Hunt had offered only the 

superstitions and . incalculable! of 

manpower planning - 

Mr St. John-Stevaa said the uni- 
versities were serving the ‘nation 
wolL coping with increased student 
numbers, .from less and less 
resources. Their achievements -were 
being jeopardized by inndcquoib 
public funding at the very time 
when support from private sources ' 
was plan drying up, 

H* paid tribute tb the. tiniverofr 
HM research work. Without their 
advanced work tile discovery anti 
exploitation of nil in the Norih Sell 
wniild never have bean possible, 
he .said. " ■ . 


NEXT WEEK 

Denis Dotiogbue bn T. S. Eliot; 
AnlhropoJogy books V , , 

Patrick: Nut [gens : schooljtand 
polys : , - •' 1. • 

Trevor Marshall : Are university 
tcnchers working class ? ' 

Profile of Arthur Vick 


A demi nf science bus priquis'jd that 
uinversjiy luctiirui'.s in depm t me ills 
simri ut students might be seconded 
to seen nd .ivy sc hinds with a shcirtugc 
Of ICilcIlCI'fi. 

Professor A. K. 1 V<illlility v Grunt 
pruitfhsnr of iituruiinic clu.-mistrv 
uf the science faculty ut 
L'verponl University, lias written tu 
UJI fivu lucid ed unit inn uiiilioritles 
on Merseyside suggesting tliui uni- 
versity teachers might be seconded 
to Inciil sellouts for un in a year. 
Ilis scheme 1ms the h leasing and 
encmii agemciu uf Dr T. C. Tlunnin, 
Liverpool s viie-cbiiiicellnr. 

Piofessor iluliiduy's letter sug- 
gests three ivuvn in which the inti- 
versily could help the vclimds. 


® *" A sclunil may be teuijM»r.uily 
lie pr I veil nf u tuuclicr ut it critical 
Huge 111 the [liipti’s A-level course; 
here n university teacher emild help 
at l elutivcly short nut ice. 

# “ I 11 a puriictilur gcugraphicul 
are. 1 , mure tluin one scliiml may ha 
short nf teuc Iters; tiie university 
toucher could offer his services to 
the schools either by visiting each 
or ‘ . hv , teaching m one centre to 
which the pupils came. 

® “ Pupils from several scattered 
stimeds might be lu-uught together 
ui a convenient centre (possibly the 
university) for touching, if there is 
a gonural shortage or anpropiluto 
teachers in such schools. 


Future Workshops 
from UTMU 

Simulations Worttshop, Thljs workshop is ^. attempt to 
respond to the. growing demand for more hjfortnation about, 
and skill in, the design and operation of simulations, games, 
etc., and will be concerned with simulations; as a form, of 
classroom learning. It aims to , provide participants with 
opportunities -to become familiar With the range of existing 
materials ; to evaluate the use of simulations for- their own 
leaching.; *0 experience the benefits and difficulties associa- 
ted with simulation methods; io get some experience of 
actually running a simulation. ■ 

4/5 December 197 5- . , j?ee £/6 

Student Selection and Rccruiuuenti.^ ^Tltis 1 'short course is 
. '"tended for academic and administrative staff Involved in- 
the selection of studonts.- Both die- organisation ©L recruit^ .; 
^ menr and gel^ctlon prqcedulre3 , : a»y ;r&fi tonduet df ijiier- 
■yVill beocqiuidered. ^articipai i ts will > be incited to 
work ort d scheme of selection niid recruitment suitable, 
for their own departments. They will . also interview a 
number of students os though they were university appli- 
ciuits, this .session being recorded on video-tape in order to 
allow .for ihc structure and technique of the interviews to ho 
considered. 

IS/ i 8 December 1975 ; Pee 126 

Effective Lecturing. ‘This course is designed to help 
Jcctururs in higher edi|caiion recognise and develop their 
skill* 111: lecturing wlidii! muintaipitig au awareness of the • 
short coinings (if ; the lecture, method- With : tho us«: of video- 
iapo participants will he encourngec^ fco develop a model for. 
self-iniprovement whicii .tlioy cah operate at leisure fn ifieir 
hdnie hifltitvtioniii 1 Participants may nlso exuinino their skills 
tutor?— 7 Wllh c ^ nsc ' Ruidudce from effective speaking 

5/7 Junuary 1976 Fee Et 8.50 

Details of all 3 leorksjmps, p/iis the programme /or 1 UTMU 
spring stioly groups, con bg nbtuincd from Gweiv llcatli; 
at p thq Univcrsity of Lontlmi Tgap fling ; Methods Unit, 55 r 
Gordon Square,' London, IVClII O^t, tcleplipiiq bl-5&0> 6451. 
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Love’s labour’s not lost 
if OU has its way 


Miller and students square up again 



by Frances (iibli 

Any it 11 c ni l lie 0|it-n University for 
whom 1 he subject. nf luve is n Burn- 
ing puss In n will In- able to give 

vein to lii< feelings ul un open 
seminar to J*c held m ihe university 
within tli 0 next month. 

Love wus provisionally accepted 
by the Open University enurscs 
committee this week as u subject 
for an intcr-disci pi hut ry course.. 
The next stage is to form a course 
team from among interested staff 
members and elected student repre- 
sentatives who attend (he seminar. 

The course is the brainchild of 
Mr Alan Harris, lecturer in the 
department of educational studios 
and author of the recently pub- 
lished book Teaching Morality and 
Religion. 

“ I asked myself what was ihe 
most impnriiiiK sub. feet tluit could 
possibly be studied as an inter- 
flisriplinary course ”, he said, “and 
it (icctirrca to me tiuu. first. ‘inter- 
personal reiaiinnsliips of si orients ’ 
were obviously very iinpnriunr to 
them, uiid second, rite concept of 
love hud not been very profoundly 
explained by philosophers.” ( 

The course would lie tie uric mi cully 
on a par with other Open University 
courses and would embrace u range 
of disciplines: psychology, social 
psychology, nmltrnpnlogy, ethology, 
moral philosophy, philosophy of 
mind, human biology and educa- 
tional theory. 


“ fc would aim in promote a 
greater uiidersianriiiig of personal 
relationships us 11 parent, friend, 
lover and inemher of the family ”, 
Mr Harris said. 

The course would not .promote a 
particidur monil view. " I 11 any 
educational process one looks criti- 
cally at existing ideas and fosters 
the student’s ability to question lor 
himself. There will, be tin stance 
taken hy the course on appro- 
priate attitudes to sex. The only 
stance would be that greater know- 
ledge and rationality are a good 
tiling." 

He envlsnged as many as 2,500 
applicants for the course. “ It will 
have broad appeal, but In particular 
I expect housewives with children 
to apply*’, he said. 11 T( might even 
be the first Open University course 
to make ..1 profit.” 

When elected; the course team 
will work out (lie details und re- 
submit them to the courses com- 
mittee. If accepted, the course 
would he on offer by about 1979. 
It would ennui ns n half credit. 

Mr Harris sees rite course fail- 
ing into five sections: infancy, 
friendship, sexual lave, jnarrlnge, 
and the family. Emphasis will be 
nit comparative studies between 
different ethnic groups, and on tho 
educational aspect ; . bow, for in- 
stnnce. sex nr religious education 
could be more effective. 


A new round in the clash between 
students and the director at the 
Polytechnic of North London broke 
out lust week with sweeping 
attacks front each mi [lie miter in 
l- use, the student newspuper. 

Mr Miller launches into strong 
criticisms of (lie u aggro-pul it i- 
ciis ", from whoso “ sad grey 
clutch ", rliose with common sense 
at the polytechnic . should now 
break fur once and for all. 

“ If these characters have to 
prove their niHithood, why don't 
-they climb up the outside of the 
towel-block or jump out of aero- 
planes ? Bleating out political 
cliches to the faithful is really a 
pretty cretinous way of getting 
round one’s complexes ”, Mr Miller 
writes. 

“ Presumably some few eager 
beavers find it all tremendous fun, 
even though the level of the third- 
form wit might .seem, from the out- 
side, u hit tedious.** 

Urging the rest of the student 
body to action, he says ; “ It really 


does astound me that out of a 
student population uf nearly 4,(100 
'there cannot be found even 4t)() in- 
dividuals capable uf sufficiently 
constructive thought and uciioii ro 
‘ vote the rascals out 

The achievements of the student 
union officers include “ some rather 
pathetic demonstrations which have 
always fizzled out in feebly destruc- 
tive and untidy failure; and an 
immense volume of pseudo-pol it icnl 
verbiage * full of fury and signify- 
ing nothing”’. 

They should occupy themselves 
with more useful activities such as 
putting some of (heir spare cash 
into forming a bousing association 
and setting up creches, Mr Miller 
suggests. 

“ We are supposed in he grown- 
ups. at 18 nowadays •— why then 
expect everything to be Unite for 
ynn like a hunch of helpless dim- 
wits screeching for their mini ties ? ’’ 

The students reply in like vein 
in an editorial In the same issue, 
describing the director as a “ fester- 


‘Restore theology to central 
place in universities ’ 


NATFHE still seeks right man 


A £7,600 post as higher education 
officer for the new 60,000 strong 
Nationnl Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education is 
to be re-advertised shortly because 
of a dearth of suitably qualified 
applicants. 

Only one pursan was found to 
have qualifications suitable for the 
job and ho turned down Lite post. 

A spokesman for the Association 
of Teachers in Technical Institutions 


confirmed that only five candidates 
reached the short list. 

The new appointment would he 
responsible for coni billing existing 
higher education work of the ATTI 
and the responsibilities for staff in 
the former colleges of education, 
previously envered hy the Associa- 
tion of • Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education. 

The salary scale ranges from 
£6,231 to £7,632. 


hy David Walker 
University education should have a 
place for ” mystery ” and thB great 
questions of tho universe, u former 
professor of education and leading 
Christian says lit u new book. 

Professor Roy Niblett, formerly ut 
the Institute of Education of 
Loudon Universityj says in a contri- 
bution to a memorial volume for the 
late Dr Alan Richardson, Dean of 
York, that theology is an Intellec- 
tual and Imaginative subject, con- 
cerned with great questions of 
human destiny, the “intention 11 of 
the universe and the nature of God, 
and it hns r central place In the 
modern university. 

“ Today our open and plural 
society, using a hundred technolo- 
gical maims for the solution of its 
problems, requires large numbers of 

S raduates equipped to cope. But the 
igher education they-receive may- 
not have involved “ the great ques- 
tions ” at all. 

“ That makes It all the more im- 
portant that in whatever „ place of 
higher education they arc members, 
there should be subjects which con- 
spicuously face ' such questions. 
Theology Is one of these." 

Professor Niblett makes a plea for 
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departments tend to— the import- 

New group attacks 
Government 
on US exchanges 

A' strong attack on the Complacency 
6f die Government ; in organizing 
• academic exchanges' with the United 
States .was made last week by 'Mr 
James Platt, director of the, Central 
' Bureau for Educntlonal Visits atid 
‘Exchanges. '• 

. Mr -Plat( -said that unless stren- 
uous representations '.were made to • 
the Government soon- the American 
‘bicentennial ridkr- year would see 
ho new exchange scheme in schools; 
Colleges or universities. 1 ■ 

- Mr*P(att was speaking at the first 
meeting in Britain of a group of 
American ucademlcs with a prbfes- 
, atonal; interest - in -: studying!' British . 
•f The ^British;;- enC oil the 

> -Koup:wte coordinated by Prbfessor- 
Richard Rose bf Strathclyde UnlVeri 
eity, himself ah American; .who, has 
,/ s lived- in Brithln for ovbr 20 years, 

:- Tlie : British Politics Group H in- 
; * ynlves ovei; 20 academics teaching in 
■ tbit United States as well .as a' itttni- 
!*.' 'her, on sabbatical -study leave in 
’ j Britain and. B,uropp % ft. has received . 

: financial. support from' the Council 
: fOr EuropCap Studies, lit the United 
■ : States and from the Central Bureau 
' in -Britain. • . . : . ; 

-'The .meeting last Friday was. de- 
. votad tq current problems of Britlsii 
society end was held at the Ettilish,- 
SnCaklng Union in London^ -, ft 1 - was 
. addressed by . Mr ShmjBrtttwl of the 
J -v .Tithes,; -Professor Bob 

McRepzIp .pf the Ujndoki School of 
Ucqnumlcs.qqd; Md Rudolf , Klein 6f 
Centre -■ fbt 1 -' Studies' 1 in Social 
Pollqy... - -.-j ’ . 

!’■; ■ 'professor Rose : n s»iti the group 


mice of asccrtainnble and objective 
evidence. 

H Some of the most fusliionahie 
departments of theology are among 
those concentrating exclusively on 
phenomena that can be examined 
historically and sociologically for 
their truth, as if every kind of truth 
were detachable from imagination, 
or as though .truth could he Import- 
ant if importance itself were not.” 
Professor Niblett develops Ills 
view of the place of theology into 
a critique of some aspects of 
modern higher education. « 

The Ropblns Report, he says, 
rightly emphasized the need to 
expand higher education but paid 
too little attention to die conse- 

a uences of educating two aiul a half 
mes os many students lti,a society 
less and less sure what the trans- 
mission of a common culture meant 
and what “the general powers of 
the mind M include. 

■■ ‘‘ The division of higher educa> 
lion into two sectors Is a non- 
sense if it is more than a missing 
phenomenon. But If the division is 
to be halted the universities will 
have to show a good deal more 
willingness to be concerned about 
questions of value, to give a co- 
herent lead, than they have yet 
done.” 

Theology and Chance, Essays lit 
Memory of Alan Richardson, edi- 
ted by R. H. Preston,. SCM Press, 
. £4.50. 


Implications of 
sex discrimination 
Bill detailed 

The hew sex discrimination legisla- 
tion will reduce the current practice 
by universities of promoting , and 
recruiting ■ staff irresponsibly. Dr 
Marsh erlta Rdndel, lecturer at the 
Institute of Education, London Uni- 
versity, writes ’ In Reporter, • the 
institute’s bulletin. 

'. The BJU, which makes discrimina- 
tion, ^on grounds of sex unlawful, 
; provides majpr farms of redress, 
she says. ■ Tho first is based on indi- 
1 vidual complaint and tho second on 
; Investigation by the Equal Oppor- 
tii ul ties Commission fEOC). 

On employment, complaints may 
■ be made' by the: victim direct w the 
' industrial tflbukial.V ’Oh' access to 
courses,' complaints' in- the- public 
setter would have to go first to die 
Seoretafry ; of State fop Educa'titin, 
Who; has ; lwo nionths in which tq 
investigate. After Utah the coin- 

g laint . may then be • taken to the 
omtry Court. in the iton-main- 
tained sector, Including universities, 


tug sore ul the heart of tbe Mlv 
technic whose behaviour M 8 K 
ff ».bo/de r on acme paranoi4"“ 

“Miller must go the article 
says. “For too long this atiaSS 
and elitist figure has dune squaffi 
to the crumbling precipice oE'hh 
power.” * 

His attack is totally fallacious it 
argues. Over the years the unioa 
has Improved student facilities 
dealt with student probjents and e* 
s ured that ex-atrricular and social 
activities are ns good or better than 
any college in the country. 

“Tho union adminisjraiive offi- 
cer has consistently represented 
student interests with compassion 
and administered die union finances 
efficiently.” 

Mr Miller’s “vitriolic” attack 'on 
the elected in embers of the union 
executive and “ monoinmiiacal” pre- 
occupation with student malignant] 
shows his deep-seated hostility to 
the union, it claims. 

Other members nf the polytechnic 
staff are also singled out for attack 

APT claims colleges 
devalue name of 
higher education 

The new colleges of higher cduca* 
tiou represent a Revaluation of the 
term “ higher education", en 
editorial in the November bulletin 
1 of the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers claims.. 

These Institutions ( numbering 
about 50) call themselves instho 
l tions of higher education but art 
formed from the amalgamation ol 
establishments of a lower level, it 
says. “This is devaluing the term 
higher education.” 

The article suggests that to deaf 
up ambiguities the term " poly- 
technic education” should be used 
in a way similar to “ university edu- 
cation”, “These terms are more 
specific than the comparative* 
‘higher* and ‘further’ and should 
end touch futile .debate." . ' . 

Leeds cuts fuel 
costs by £88,000 

Leeds University red u ced.it s energy 
hill by £88,000 last year os a resg 
of a successful fuel econoniy .ori« 
introduced by tho university* 
cial group on -fuel economy.. 
group, headed by Professor Jk* 
Nuttlug, of die metallurgy depw- 
ment^ now hopes to nudes a wr 
ther substantial saving in energy 

C °ihorMfcrin measures tatrodw*} 
included tiifi removal of bulbs 
strip lights and batter .control » 
central heating. The group N.*}*® 


£omipla4afl«s, inay go direct to the' 
County Court- 

The remedies Available aro decla- 
ration of tho i'flghts of the' parties 
(including compensation , for. ; injury 
to feelings), injunction, recnimmen- 
dotiorts ior rcRucihn . the adverse 
affect of; the discriininarotly act, 
-mth .qmistobed. damages for a: failure 
to .comply without reasonably jnsti- 
;ftcst|bny.; • V .i *\- : T, .. .. 

The second )ii^hotl 'of redress Is 
formal Investigation by (her E0C, 
Ms. Rep del soys,. . The ^QC can 
-demand' 1 production 'of .-'reponi.4 - and 
attenduiice of Witnesses' atid ' decide 
;•* hp ■ institution 'has boeit carrying 


cemrai iibbuck. me , l( 

investigated the possibility of *«« 

heating. A pilot solar lieaimg P«J“ 
was (tested at the university earqs 
this year. , t ,t« ' 

Manchester University » 
hoping to cut energy o»Wj 1 ? , § 
winter. The predicted Htel bill 
likely to be over £lm In spite on 
reduction in oil charges. 
tho university cut Ita e «^p. JSi 
sumption by 10 PS* ‘ ra -. , 
launching a “save energy, 
pnign. . • 

Cotomdnweajth awards : v 

details published 

New and enlarged . ! 

cations giving ^formation j 

Idwshlps Bind schoJaxShlps ton 

countries both within S 

the Commonwealth have, 

lished; this mptitlf ^ 

tion of Commonwealth ^ ; 

They ak-e; 

acadepiic stpff. -of J : 

universities and tertqWc ' 

(noibCommonwealth) :. '•“JJJSSBh 

which lists awards 5 r eSl£?t»^ 
in Europe, the United 
America, the Middle East 


(noibConunonuiealth) 

which lists awards 


areas. Price fL . ■ 

Some ' awards bp*n gd 

of mted %W u, '£Si m&l L, 
tenable .at foi-eigtt ^hioh ' - 

tueqltfi) universities,.; f 

awards : tCnablo . m ». 

United 'Stated,' - ^ 

other ;non-CommOuWca»J! -.i * 

Price £1.25:'' ' = ; • g 

. Awards 


varsity 

detai& of fellowship^ ^'7 n '}W. 
fessorshlps; .and ' slants. 
veraiiy *ta(( 

Commonwealth " u'Cl« l( ^ > ' 
Gordon Square, >00 d»» T 

’ ' ' ^ - • • ! * -r * { \ ,* . r - 


on. Uiiliwyfyl practices. If sn^lt-cah 
•tijyg. a^nQi^distrJruinaiioii notice lit 
: whole* qr; In ^artsrin the court. 
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Shift to applied science 
boosts research scheme 



hy Alan C;i ne 

tinidiidlus wtio (vii n tod (o do ptnu 
scientific reseurclt huve been accept- 
ing upplied 'projects in collabora- 
lion with industry t» win Science 
Rescarrii Council studentships this 
year. 

One reMi[ i is that student num- 
bers have ini proved dramatically on 
an important SRC postgraduate 
training scheme designed to forge 
better links between academics and 
industry. 

Other factors have contributed, 
but, for the first time since the 
Cooperative Awards in Pure Science 
and Engineering (CASE) were 
started, more postgraduates want to 
take up CASE studentships than the 
council lias available. It offered 240 
CASK awards ut the beginning of 
the year, and already 325 coopera- 
tive onifects have been taken up. 
The SRC has mude funds available 
to accommodate all these students. 

CASE studentships are awarded 
to postgraduates to work oil pro- 
jects put forward jointly by a uni- 
versity or polytechnic department 
and a firm in the public or private 
sector. The student is expected to 
work partly in the academic insti- 
tution und partly m industry. 


. {here lias always been n substan- 
tial mi in I km 1 uf jjuud projects fur 
(he .scheme, hut great unwillingness 
unioug siiidents m take up the 
h winds. In 1971, for example, 224 
projects were approved hut only 192 
were taken up. Last year 309 pro- 
jects were approved but only 1G2 
taken up. 

This year’s, figures are dramatic- 
ally lieu cr and u substantial pair 
of this bus been due to improved 
take up of engineering projects. Of 
the 325 awards accepted so far, 73 
are in engineering topics, more than 
double die target set by the SRC. 

Mr .lulni Hayes, secretary of the 
SRC postgraduate awards commit- 
tee, said this week that after early 
disappointments he believed the 
CASE scheme wus beginning tu 
gather momentum. Postgraduate re- 
cruitment fur SRC awards was high 
this year. Some 200-300 candidates 
in pure science had to be' turned 
away, hut smite had ucceptcd offers 
In other depart mums nr converted 
to the CASE scheme. 

Mr Hayes thought that of 3,620 
resuurch und advanced course 
studentships offered by the SRC 
this year .thorn 3,550 would be 
taken up, including the CASE 
u wards. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

DipHE defence 


London polys may escape 
further staff cuts 


111 Ckfyft t | ’ w « WMiw»h, t mu* U 1 WDUUI VII U? 

technic f °‘' the rest ° E tR ® ppIy ‘ « wW,sl »»eni will stay the same. ~ 

The 'polytechnic has nirreed tn .i? w - l» n lylcclinics ««y find 

ami iiu .< <n rr-.t.. ^cuny in appointing any extra 


by David Hencko will he creuted in other areas of 

London's Five polytechnics may the poiviechnic. 
escape further academic staff cuts r» FA mmeH .in«n nmnnut. 
next year if the recommendations create 1G and d 18 ?iw S rSno?- 
made by officors of the Inner Lon- tSS at the eftv of Londni? SSd 

ted' A ff tliarlty ar f nccG F‘ Central Loudon Polytechnics, even 

led by the cducution commit teo. thounii both institutions Rhmvnrl 

a «° nS ^ 1, 1 etwe ? n . ILEA that student admissions were rising, 

3m ?«? V m« P ?t ytC ^5 ,BlC drCCC0 2 F i,y of Lo,,t ‘ 0,, hns l,Bd «duco 

S «,rM7hi?tSS untaucy be - 

12 and 25 in staff ostabllshtncnt this Tlfamos Polytechnic although the 

*he PohtSli? 1 f df C No?5?*SuiS >r ^ Smith 

will SSBi? 1 . P _ u JL t ^ llic . is . ,ifcel y *o receive 


m 



sh0 i^ n * poor response until tltore were both more oppor- 
havTlefl Sl schemes forriiosa Who tiinlues f pr those taking iUghor 
differon^o 16 1 1 ! ■ Slgnltioant aualif lent inns, and a more Vespon- 

dotected^ fSKafle* f . rom women towards 


Student Units ■ 
help training 

Grouping social work students into 
“units” bus proved un economic 
and benufieial iviiy of (mining, 
.according (o a report from the 
Central Council -for Education and 
Training in Social Work. 

The report, by Mrs Kathleen Cur- 
nock of 'the Leicester University 
School of Sncifll Work, describes Ihe 
WQt'kinjt of 130 Modem units in local 
authorities mid voluntary social 



ae j offer a. wider range of axpoileucp 

“ ■ Hmil In riiisiV *• nlnrnmanta 


Road, Loudon. N.W.1, Ei.25. 


In Parliament 

To Incruase m ude n i grams liv ilu» 
value uf imtniployiiieiu benefit 

wi.iild cost the nation „„ extra 
ElUttm u year. Mr Mulley, die Sec- 
reiary of Stale for Education, told 
the House of Commons recently, 

Ifu rejected a suggestion that the 
niuintenaitce allowance for higher 
cducution siudeiju should h u in- 
creased in this way. The present 
grant already contributed towards 
mu Intemi nco In vacmlims and, Mr 
Mu lloy said, si ude n is were normally 
expect ed in work or seek help front 
their parents if they needed extra 
funds. 

+ * * 

'ihe cost nf financing Hie 1,100 
Klindgsliiii student* now in Briliiin 
will be E1.7m in the current ucude- 
ittic year, Mr lleg I’rentice, Minister 
for Overseas Development, told the 
House in a written answer recently. 

On the smite subject Mr 
Alexander W. Lyon, Minister of 
State at the Home Office, told tho 
House tltnt the number of U bodes! cm 
students admitted to Britain during 
the six mouths up to the end of 
June was 188 but tliut figure hud 
increased tu ubout 70fl by the und 
of September. 

-Mr Lyon, replying to a second 
Question on the number of black 


In Britain but failed to gain a place 
to study, said that no reliable 
estimate of numbers could be made. 
However, he Rddcd, the majority 
of the 900 potential students who 
hud applied to the Ministry of Over- 
seas Development were expected to 
qualify for financial assistance 
nndar tho enlarged programme of 
aid to Rhodesian Africans, 1 
announced by tho Government in 
October. 

Tho Rhodesians who had not 
obtained academic grants would bo 
allowed to scok- work In Britain 
but the length of stay permitted 
would be a matter for decision in 
Individual coses, he added. 

’ Mr Reg Prentice told the House 
in a written answer recently, that 
further funds amounting to £65,000 
had been made available to finance 
tho training of Rhodesian Africans 
in the Commonwealth outside 
Rhodesia. 

He added that an extra £52,000 
was being provided to ensure that 
no Rhodesian African who had 
obtained a place at the University 
of Rhodesia was prevented from 
taking ' It up because of lack of 
funds. A small sunt was also being 
made available to mission schools 
inside Rhodesia to provide essen- 
tial teaching equipment. 

While no formal aid * was being 
provided to Rhodesia considerable 
efforts were being made by the 
Government to supplement the in- 
adequate educational opportunities 
offered by the illegal regime to 
Rhodesian Africans ' qualified for 
post-O-levc) education, Mr. Prentice 
said. 

, * .* : 

Mr MtiHey : told the - House, 
recently that he hoped all the 
colleges of education faced with 
closure would he xclained within 
the further education sector or used 
for other educational purposes. 
'However, ho added, it was .up to 
(Jte local cdiicutinn authority in 
each case to. consider tho situation 
und make proposals-. 1 

* * * 

On the. subject nf. Student hous- 
ing Mr Mitlioy. said local hnuslpg 
societies, could- provide an answer, 
to the ‘ s indent accommodation 
problem. In Sheffield, Mr Mlilloy's 
own constituency, llte. university, 
the polytechnic, and t^o City Couit-. 
cil had formed a housing Miciety. 
with n view to MqiiiR how bust to 
resolve the student housing 
prohlem. * 

•* -. » ■ * ; ! 

Mr Muliev. lit a writtuti answer, 
snld that, in the uendumic year 1971- . 
72 the total dost of union subscrlp. 
..tions, which are included in. man- 
diuory awards, if, union membership . 

Is compulsory, totalled .' £2,500,000 
.taking into account tho. universities 
in Great Brjiui.it and the pulyici.li- 
lik's in EiigLiul and WiiIln. 


from Mr n. A/, f Imrart it 
S \ r * — -The article by Il.iviil lIuiirkL' 
“Three I’lil.viechiiics failed tu 
(iiiiiici DipHL stuiluiit*.” [Tims, 
Oct ii her 2-1 1 is iitnru lii.m mislead- 
ing as far us I’oi-ibinnuth Pulvtcclt- 
nic is coticcrfiuil. 

Formal approval hy CNAA foi the 
DipllE course wus sent to the poly, 
t cell nie in a letter dated August 18, 
1975 und, coM.icqueiilly, only a few 
upplica lions for the iliplonia course 
were ifrceived before the beginning 
of the cm rent session. lt v this 
Mage hi i waver, oyer 7CHI upplicu- 
Hons had been received fnr the USe 
co ii rse a ud in any oi t It use u ppl ku n ts 
!!f.lL tl ,er “cct-iued or been 

°^ cr for n place 
on flit? degree course. 

It >yon Id have been morally irre- 
sponsiblc t° have persuaded any 
of tiii 102 students who arrived ut 
Ini-tsninuih expecting to lie rcais- 
J 0 . 1 ' * hu dcRrce course to trans- 
fer their registration to Lhat of a 
diploma course at that puitictilar 
time. However, these student* will, 

!L r r^ ' vls i'’ b « oWc i«» transfer 
their legist ro turn before coinplutinn 

n •• cond , y Y vr ‘ , . hl,s «nah!iiv« 


mm 




ailequare cminscH^iiR 
con ho given to individual students. 
. ihe DipHE course at Portsmouth 
ft-®?,* mere 1 | y " linked “ with the 

!i. f( CR ! e *» 1,1,1 Jl ‘ loes >*l f‘»-l form 
the first two years of the degree 
course. Diploma und degree 
students attend 'lectures^ practical 
se n»iojrs and tutorials 
tORcHiu and are only dlstiiLguisli- 

wRh f t MA A , r current registration 
with CNAA. It is, therefore, in- 

“the 102 

mude ms admitted opted for a 
degree since all these smdonrs 
arc, in *“«> pursuing the first year 
of tile BSc/DipHE course. 

. — e . i_ ■ a _ 




course at Portsmouth is to allow the 
students as much freedom of choice 
as poss blc with regard not only to 
the options being offered within the 
course, hut also the award for which 

£ lil? 1 c° s V ldy * J n m y opinion 
it, is this freedom of choice which 
gives this- course Its strength and 
advantage over other courses. 

'• Furthermore, a successful diplo- 
i»ato on this course vyill be given 
the opportunity to convert Ids dip- 
loma to' a degree by successfully 
completing, tho filial year of the 
degree course in science, end ibis 
ilnal year can bo undertaken after a 


uffc-rmj; Dijiffl- c.-(iiii'->i-s atv uni jmi- 
viiiing Hiird-ycar coirrsc> fm f 
ilipiviituitL-s iind conseciueniiv a tiinln. 
! ,,i,t « u , . s ll . n, ikcly t«> l.o nl)le to ui„. 
vui his diiilnmu In u degree. 

Yimr.s fui tli fully, 

II. M. HOWARTH, 

Faculty of Science, 

Pm is mu uth I’nlytc chi tic. 

from Mrs V. E. Zaitschvk 

Sir,— 1 sim writing with reference 
to vour curious and ill-hifnrnu.il 
V. ,, , lcin, . i,, K “ l " Diploma 
her HI) Cr • 1 ' ducni,nn iTIlKS, Orto- 

Your leader writer seems to he 
disuppn mted that the colleue ru- 

Bramme"" n 44 ?. cuilu,,t . s 10 ‘be pru- 
fbe disuppumimuiit was 
JJj by the college ns we 

JnH a targe [number nf only 50. 
and no big advertising campaign. 

It in , lp,lcaEio » which 

1* , ,s Porttcul.i-ly Important to re- 

S d for J n,, .y future ciiiulidatcj 
Jo uudorstnnd— is that all those fob 

hanw 1 ^ * !?■ , C p! " n,u ft * Bulntershe 
tl 'st [active mod II I nr ]jro- 

S5!? C A t Wilh E 11 ,v,de range of 
choice. Also, because of our dell 

berate policy of limiting numbers, 

JL-T™ “i c individual attention 


' — , — MiuusuiiQlS, 

careful vocational guidance and the 
transfer to dour. sec 
in other institutions or (o our own 
programmes. 

FEnany.wc shouid like to reject 
Hie Implications of your crude 

fffnCi 011 ll,U (p somo raason 
the Diploma of Higher Educntioji 

Pariicnlar kind of 

student. Virtually all our students 
aro highly qualified moil and 
women with at leu si two A levels, 
and they aro a fair cross-section of 
higher education students. 

. Many of them art, simply enjoy- 
itig and profiting from an imagina- 
tive higher education programme 


iwo years, and those 
who will bo leaving dtis college 
next yoty will Certainly he as sue* 
cessful in tho world of work ai 
many of those who have been at 
university for three years. 

Tho greatest disservice your jour- 
Ji? filfe time is to attempt 

Jt’j"! Srif’MW-". to uso your own 
word, In favour of certain kinds Of 


period of absence from the polytech- 
nic of up to threfe years. Many of 
the Institutions which arc currently 


dtnloma, eg for mature smdonis 
ndto do not have, two A levels, "'as 
opposed to i the rich variety of dip- 
Jontas which are essential if we are 
ever to take short-cycle higher edu- 
cation seriously ui .this eoentrv. 
Yours sincerely. 


South Bank Poly j. 

from Dr J. A. Simmons 
Sir,— -With- reference to Frances 
Gibbs Is article, ■ ATTf denies' 
Marxist plot” (THUS, October 31), 
It Is uofortutioto that a headline 
used by another newspaper should 
be allowed to obscure tlte issues 
concerning the pod lion of certain 
members of staff at. the Polytechnic 
of South Bank. 

Mrs Geacb was asked to raise the 
standard of work- in the department 
of business studies in order -to meet 
the requirements of ihe CNAA ‘for 
allowing e degree course to be 
liudenpfcen. . A . few Alembore 
d^jjected to .heir alms.-acd.-qicthmliij > 
hut only 15 (out of mors than 100) • 
Actually laid' the specific' charges 
which were later tin p wit out by the . 
tribunal, . . 

The key Issue ' here Is the fact ■ 
that the 1 charges .were brought not 
foT academic : reasons ■ but , purely 
political and/or personal ones.. 
When the tribunal completed' its' 
deliberations it prepared ii report, , 
e&voriug all the Issues Involved* 
together, with Its' findings. What 
was ftsncd to. ihq press earlier; In . 

, the year was a bowdlerized 'version 
of the latter ; Whuc' die APT Is 
requ wring (not “ dcmtindlna '« as 
reported hi the October 24 head- 
line ) is proper puhli cut ion of, both . 
fh full. ’ 

: Had diis boon done, tlic Aftsoclq-'. 
non of Teachers in Technical Iji*ti- ’ 
tu tions would havp lu^eu siiured tit a 
trouble of denying the exist one p nf ■ 


Bulmer.she Colloge of Hfdier 
Education. * 


lice must not only lie done, hut 
vJ^L ela ? be s , ccn to be doiie. 


Yours sincerely. 

J. A. SIMMONS, 

Chairman, 

London John coumiittee, 

Assoc iatitm of Polytechnic Teach ers. 

Sleep and mischief 

from Afr James Walsh 

■ *“ *«fe»nce to the recent 
exchange of views, Inyour columns, 
between Professor Thofly and Dr 
Gravoyard (TljES October, 31). I 
am reminded of a remark attributed 
™ Mr Defence ' Secretary Mae- 


a;;* 1 Marxist I>fbt , 'i an^l ..Mrs Geach 
would Jtovc bruit spared the 
cxncnsb and indignity nf having, to 
defend herself a - second: time . from 
churges already* Jtifitjvrf nr -Iterated. 
With npuliigies ful- th^ clichu, jiut- 


could only raly on one third of the 
wot-Jd,j>eJng asleep at any ono' time: 
the otiior two thirds ware aWqke 

Deputy registrar, 

Leeds U niversity. 

Irlsli applications 

from - Afr. John Horxdn 
Sir.-rMr P. j. Short * ( THUS October ' 
24) tidies that Exeter University 
requires, no fowtr tlmu 13 Copies 
of applications for . it's chair of 
English. .It is uat so long uga that 
ilw National University- .of Ireland 
used , to insist pa 120 chplcs Of applf- 
califln forms and references, not 
just fpr 'prtifossorsltips tnit for all 
statutory posts. Tliut, of course, wus 
before the price of paper went up. 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN 'MORGAN. 

Editor, 

The lulucut-Uin Times', 

Dublin. 

Letter* for puhliaitiim should umTv 
m Tuesdctu imnn/tig ut. the luteft. 
They should l>e as short as possible 
ami should he written nn one side 
of the . paper only. The editor* 

nihre letters pages 12 t ; IS 
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Exams examined 

The Report oil Postgraduate Educa- 
tion recently Issued by tlie Commit- 
lee of Vice-Chancellors and Princi- 
pals is not a particularism satisfac- 
tory document. Its tone is bland ; 
questions ore posed rather than 
probed ; and It compares unfavour- 
ably in certain matters with the 
report on the same problem _ also 
recently published by the Science 
Research Council. 

Lot me give one example From 
the vice-chancellors' report to Ulus- ^ 
irate my comment. In paragraph x 
IS it is’ noted that tlie committee 
received suggestions that some PhD 
candidates ot' insufficient ability are 
being accepted, mid it recoimnendad 
that there ought to be a more for- 
mal and vigorous assessment of can- 
didates at the end of their First year. 

Now I have no doubt, in take 
ihe first point, that some PhD can- Humphrey Bogart : right answer 
dldates ought never to be accepted, 

but this is hardly a novel idea. Quo Some of his tnpo material clea 
must therefore assume that the com- falls within the category of origi: 
mittce wore sufficiently impressed sources, und must be available to 1 
liy the weight of evidence they examiners in case they wish 
hoard to include their comment. But cample it- But how much ought 
wlint is the evidence, and how large be transcribed, or Ihe general pi 
is the problem thought to bo? Was ciples of selection involved are rr 
it just tlie “ impression ” t Lhe com- ters which are not yet resolved. 


As a result of these contacts I 
have become involved in the careers 
of a few ex-prisoners ; and I am 
increasingly impressed with the 
difficult and often bitter problems 
of social rehabilitation. Our society 
does little to assist the processes of 
adjustment for long-serving 
prisoners, but it seems to be agreed 
that improving educational levels is, 
potentially, one of the more liopeFul 
ways of overcoming the habits of 
institutionalization which a long 
prison sentence inevitably encour- 
ages, and of reducing the rate of 
recidivism. 

,A growing number — in absolute 
figures no more than a handful at 
present — are developing the ambi- 
tion to enter n university or some 
other educational establishment 
within the tertiary sector. It is an 
aim with which I am obviously sym- 
pathetic, but there are problems 


Does campus 
compassion 
go too far? 




1 

If 


which go' beyond the necessary intel- 
lectual ability for potential appli- 
cants. . _ . . . 


is suitable to act as an add*. 
Of course, on .matters that E 

satyrssBs; istg 

LudliuwPth boy/gid f Kg 
or depression, or “bad trios” S 
unwanted pregnancy it t 8 not clea 
to me that the average lecturer il 
better equipped to cope than the 
lodge porter, Ina 

And by equipped I do not mean 
trained as a psychiatrist or sod B i 
worker, but simply suitably sympa- 
thetic and straightforward. Ouisfoe 
universities, counselling agendej 
which rely on unpaid volunteers! 
such ns the citizens’ advice bureaus! 
the Samaritans, or marriage eui* 
ance councils are, I gather, very 
careful about whom they recruit 
and let no volunteer loose without 
training and supervision. 


On the whole, although there 
must always be exceptions, I am 
pretty firmly ugainst iminedjate 
entry for those who have )usc 
finished their prison sentence. The 


l - •: -—si Is a skill and discipline for which 

not everybody is temperamentally 

. ftlj.YTl suited: when to give advice and 

entry for those who have just 'J J JdJ JJJlJ when to refrain, when to refer to 

finished their prison sentence. The others and when, to keep inform* 

transition from prison to the life c omet i ote i n t h e earlv 1960s most f t ion J? °!l eaelf - w h en » treat i 

of a mature student is likely to be sometime in tne eai ly uun m »sc « pro bi em » as se rious and when 

too sudden and too overwhelming British universities undeiwent. a not, are all learned from experj. 

to be coped with, and a few failures small, but, it would seem, enduring ence; and taking the wrong option 

would probably have disproportion- cultural change, which for want of can hurt as much as help a student. 

„ . „ • , . „ . ately harmful consequences for a better name i s hall call the Pasto- (Nor is lack of suitability confined 

Humphrey Bogart: right answer future candidates. ■ ral Ethlc . j n essence tliis was the to matters of personal manner. or 

?, , h W JSttKS K. e«o5 beljef that not only a ...dan,-, f„, ft £S£ 

falls within the category of oiiEinal a j,j^ w f or a slower rate of adjust- nial education but also his physical, ma inly f or women students, tbit 

sources, and must be available to the ;° e “V °o civiHan life ** well as a pre- psychiatric and social well-being there are hardly any women 

JSiW !2,t h«« mur?! Jnnht 5o para-tion for a student career. were the proper concern of the academics at hand.) 

be transcribed, or (lie general priu- ~ university. There is another less noticed 


uni vers ity. 


ere are Hardly any women 
ademlcs at hand.) 

There is another less noticed 


is the problem thought to lie? Was ciples of selection involved are mat- T~x _ _ „1 Indeed, it canie to be assumed consequence of systematic counsel- 

it just tlie * impression Lhe com- ters which are iiql yot resolved. No JL/UOITl HIUUlll that these were inseparable : a stu- ling, however, which is more an- 

mittce received from their respon- doubt there is experience tuckqd . , in hieher edu- dent's merit could not necessarily turning. In former due, -if a 

dents or were there hard statistical nway. somewhere which would help. Vve nave aur promeiii be assessed property without refer- student revealed difficulties in hit 

facts? , . nation ?,?,? inmp ■ c .f SSc ence to his health, family circum- private bCe at all, the . Informaiuo 

My own recom experience— a , . . them - but "“j a£St i stances and private life. So a was usually confined to a handful 

statement of which Is likely to help T ihrarV nriOfitV utterances of ^aam and “ variety of welfare services were of people: the adviser and the 

put me out of the examining bust- -L^lUL Cll y pilUIlljr have fomid exceedingly p* 501 ?*; Instituted from the severely practi- head of his faculty of collqa 

nd» Imc nnr Iipph mrricularlv en- ur. n ii i, n ..« ...... The account ot stuuent lire, ioi , . i n j a |,, D . k..rea,iv ana nerhans. Bui- nowadays it easib 


My own recent experience — a , . , 

statement of which Is likely to help I ihrcirv nriOfltV 
put me out of the examining bust- J—lUlcll y pi 1 Willy 


;* . ! ; '-i 

• : . -.r 




ss — has not been particularly en- We all have Qur different priorities a Harvev hi The 

_,uraging. but t could not possibly in this eru oE fi, lanc ial stringency ; %**$£*' SJS®* mctlw y -l2l I 
he hroadoned Into any meaningful Bt t bc rop of my list is the univer- s “»do« Times (October i 

eeneralizatiori. Out of five theses “ i" y ~.l. thought qultq absurd. His descrip- 


cal, such as lodgings bureaux and perhaps. But nowadays it easuj 
career information officer, to the becomes the quasl-public properly 
highly personalized, such as full- of “ progress * committees, deans 
time psychiatrists and networks of discussion groups and a hierarchy 
personal advisers. - of junior, senior- and chief adnsen 


generalization. Out of five tl 
I have externally examined in 
past 18 ipomhs or so, 1 
referred three and passed two 


neanmgtui at thc rop of my | ist is lhe univer . W B Hh 

ive theses s j ty library. In my own academic !L U i tt l*nWpnr 

ted in the ii( ’ ovcr t hc past 30 years, of all }}° n J” 

, I have thfl many changes in English uni- .. a *! ew - P a “P er cla&s ^ 


nniilarinn as 1 tlnie psycliiatnsts 
opuiation as limon4 f advisers . 




occasionally, 


•One of the referred theses I now nild CambridEe. nerhaos the mast a . cter * st,c ,?* student nte certuimy 
think I should have failed outright. str iki, lg has beoi^the Pmprovement do ? s n( J t fil expe ! ien ? H J® m , y ? wl i 
but I allowed myself to be talked | t VTh l 5 l ^"rnSln“ university,, or elsewhere. And; I 


in library provision. 




ihgly good. 


comparable size i - resources before 




of PteSrs, atiq. here the, vice-pliahcel- bleeding hear, 

tors’ report offered ho help.; I can- SSiutS JSfcStfffSS- >kgues. I she 
not speak for Lha'SRC,. but, as fqr of ■ a SSivSrslTv ' Elt lhe lat « 

ns I know, neither the Department Our "Sbrii'y ex'peiulfture as a »ro- th,r b tha P° 

: S$llTW tbtaTSd ■sVn ,l bS- : 


hearts ta him- and liis col 


a lone-established tradition of pater- There is, to bo sure, ah eticjueufl 
nallstic welfare, to which the pro- 0 f confidentiality and discretion to 
vision of student accommodation which most advisers adhere, but 
and the relatively casual relations usually no formed rules to this 
between staff and students are testi- effect. As a result too many people 
mony. For decades academics hav.e know -too much. -about: students po- 
made themselves available as father vate problems. Here is somethin! 
confessors or kindly uncles and for the student unions to tnint 
entertained students In their homes, constructively about instead of .sp- 
in a way that would be astonishing V adic outbursts of paranoid fantasy 
to the foreign professor. about “ political' files . 

The change I am referring to Is ^ rQad tQ revelation is osiliMy 
one of degree, not kind, and of , ed t he- best intentions. » 

ideology and institutions, not be- tQ exC i u< ie class absences or 


B y 

. ^ ne ’ {o J F 9 & subjacls \ in ■ ‘weli-. “ itaff, In most universities. Systems circumstances. £ 

1,1 - ■ - 1 ■> 1 - • - ■ building that is a Joy -toi ' . differ in details but the funds men- rtaxiudent is permitted, o" 

t. x . ^ • work in. .a marvellously helpful senses tnan one . t„i« » n The siuaetu is p u 


array of committee and offices. Not before this committee or 
only is the campus more compos- in 0up hemisiic code, but dec'Pj 
siqnate ; it makes sure it is seen a ble code for all that. JPJ , 
to be more compassionate. , - un j<nown for tlie adviser; 

A case in point is the mush- zealous defence counsel on 
rooming, of personal counselling, of a . hopelessly -guUty c^^j 
provided -by ordinary ucBdomic probe hard for mjtlgating 1*^7 


Labour tapes 

During the past feiV lAohths 
been' cataloguing -the tapes 


The new salary -scales give pro 



MtJ: 


'h 


tals appear to be very similar. 

Each student is assigned, a per- 
sonal adviser from the academic 
staff. Advisory duties arc volun- 


passlonate grounds,. ta Eu 
next year,. Is racuied . hi* 
gets hla degree notched up ^ 


aaviser rrom tne acaueinic gets his degree noiw,,; - ,L“j|e it 
Advisory duties are voliin- or whatever, but at a P r !„-i. a d »• 
(they could not effectively be labelled as the guy who . 

-,u tpaA 1..., « u:.,» n ( nin.- n l ,lt. l.^anb/lmul, ttl* -- 


Valve? or. 1 In conpejdon with & par- les, wo are confronted witif' mount- .riSuded : friend in another university 
ticular .event Jn switch they wore ing financial problems, of which the w,l ° was bemoaning what he des- 
Involved. The purpose of these con- escalating costs of pcriedicals are crlbed as the “wild radicalism ” of 
taefs wa? to collect materlaJ for the perhaps the inost serious. I can only 80me oE the students In his in&fitu- 
Wgwnpy °f Labour Biography hope tbpt the UGC and the Vice- t* on — a statement which if applied 
^ v*ol^countnr h«m to me 


otherwise) but a hint of moral dls- nervous breakdO)vuN 
approval attaches to those wild d 2- chap who tried to cb , ia .,hsnlt 
.cline.' Few do. Most academics and the label sticks longer^ 

, therefore find themselves spending perhaps should. Is the pm , • 
a noq-trlvial amount of their work- ' paying ? Ad- 


ing-tfeek orienting their advisees frio the pos#HftfES 

to university life, acting as -defence There 1 js, TOO, 

counsel In cases of conflict with the reai}^ a >V spuriou]^^ 

Sa or ° u «* de . Jonties, SSL*#*-- 


m 

dlV 

ji • 

f . ; 3'« . 

k 


(specially were 1 pretty, crude and • 
niy 'technical Competence in lho use- -1 
pfthe tdpe recorder, has never wan- 1 
of d level. . -•* 1 • 


w yoaw Onto of The library: to the, life nnd " Or aarly 1970s. - 

nf ■' a university is Id no \yay ; . -My: friend, of J| whom t am very 
JiM® *p e ' "rilmiplshod' bv .tho pressure? of- -ther fohd, is -the sort of m pit— there are 
f 1 *- \*f*ymmv.jMuer> financial, problems that many such— who is extremely nice 
\,iL i.:'kp> . ; ; . - and. liolpful with all his own 

Kinds Ot ■ Atiin^nfo ■ hnr ■ wIia ^olU 'tnfn h#>a#u 


mssssssi sL&wsg£i 


aes get Uigger anu more impersonal Ui'geuw* t0 „ ifft- 

this i* likely to be - increasingly Sdvi ser Jt tiS onsft 
so. poctorajre no j )onger as ready But there 

to adopt thqir traditmnaJ pastoral limitations 

role, nn’d . ulilyeraily' chaplain, arc S can do for a swdcntgj'* 
persona n<m grata to 5 an increas- a , K eal danger -of 
lngly secular student body- - Realistic expectation? 1 


upept body. 


didn’t, academic • staff, sarilyf creaSs J 

in jdco parentis to in There is, no . dofaph. & s Jg 
■ef If they, are. willing said for the advance 


iemious ? Isn’t, an ad- and other welfor 
ice of thi? kind the envy iuiimsitjes. , The 
ss Impersbtitil universl ' ‘ 




St 


WDkinsn'n, Ip ’ tji a. course - Of j VfHfdh.', 
he haa already action ulated ijbout SO 

!of tho : . qiiifcilbua . which . i 
itnveii'T yet fully . answered \p hsy 
own- ,sat&fact^ntJ^t^idUhenp^fis 
rt-hep. ho comns to presertblii^in^sfsi 


1 v«wi III . J-. ; •; I . - -■ 
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TTU Wll J inte I V,eWS Professor Malcolm Bradbury whose latest novel was published last week 

Ifie dark campus comedy of a sociable pessimist 


fn liis latesi novel, published Iasi 
week. Professor Mulcolm Bradbury 
mokes a brief pursunul appearance. 
As its central figure Howard Kirk, 
a trendy Marxist, consplratorinl 
.sociology lecturer in a new univer- 
sity, goes in search of someone in 
the English department, Professor 
Bradbury peer, out of a door, 
“Hotvurd recalls that . this 

depressed-looking figure is a lec- 
turer in the English department, 
u man who, lb years earlier, had 
produced two well-known and 
acceptably reviewed novels, filled, 
as novels then were, with moral 
scruple und concern. Since then 

there lias been silence, ns if, under 
the pressure of contemporary 
change, there was no more moral 
scruple . and concern, no nuw 
substance to be spun. The man 
alone persists ; be passes nervously 
through tlie campus, he teaches, 
sadly, he avoids strangors.” 

Professor Bradbury's do I leagues 
at the University of East Angliu 
say that description is a travesty. 
Ho is often to be seen at rhe sort 
of parties he describes so often 
in his books, laughing and drinking. 
He is sociable and friendly. As 
professor of American studies, 
lie' is noted ns nil energetic and 
enthusiastic organizer, anxious to ’ 
ensure that tilings are done in 11 
proper; democratic new university 
way. He is a popular teacher, 
whose graduate seminars are said 
to be a model of stimulating debate. 

Yot Professor Bradbury is also a 
preoccupied, inscrutable, even das- ■ 

E pntient figure. Friends who knew 
im before he wcut to East Anglia 
sny he is a far less ebullient -person- 
ality thut he was. The History Mbit, 
Ids new novel, is a black and bitter 
jest, possibly the bleakest fiction 
published this year. As in Eating 




The novel cun 1 »l* lend us uu til tuck That Is cunuiiilv an oilier uf 
!■ V.Vnn !' * um de! er m i ■ iism . limit lessor Bradbury's problems : he, u/. 
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stundmg. Yet, this time, it is over- 
• shadowed by the darker message 
and is more in the naturo of a ner- 
vous giggle. 

"lam in a pessimistic state of 
mind , "he told me, “In -ways that 
are almost too difficult to express— 
psychological rather thiin political 
or intellectual. I- am disturbed as I 
watch my children growing up, as 
- sc ? whut’s . happening to other 
people I've known. • 

I hove, an Instinctive commit- 
ntenr to. individual humanism and 
all sorts of old-fashioned bourgeois ' 
values. All sorts of doors are clos-' 
mg on that. It makes me sad. We 
are moving Into an era of collecti- 
!j2J. where ft is extremely hard to 
J etain hope for private and personal 
that are essentially how 
H ►k beC 3™ e sp . edaL ” Ant *. then, 


e*IWle 5 " I don’t want to 
1 M S* Margaret Thatcher.” 
Cl,nrr;«?j , ®™4hury was born in 
Sloffmid in 1932, into a lower 
JSSft e chape I-going back- 
SErJI* father was a railway 
Sift his rt I°ther a typist). . “ Like 
P eo pJ® from that kind of 
Pf^fScound, I was a late developer 

!i«.iii5L ,t - , to t oIe me tiuie W develop 
intellectual independence.” :■ 1 

V eiU 10 grammar school, 
wiiere he was ,r a neurotic little 
£n* • c° d tiled by parents and not 
miowed to piny gRmes because of 
corrida. . So he read and 
and, at 15, had a stoyy pub- 
iished m five Notthittham Guardian. 

J* 0w d> h* Lnwreiico had 
Brnn lC ^ hff. He was an ■ undqr- 
Rrnduate . at University • College, 
odd w'ent on to graduate 
studies at Manchester and Yale. ' ’ ’ 
thoie days, ho iyos a Hoggart- 
fs^-^Uat “It wiib b characterls- 
«ic titties political career. I was in 
extra-mural tfe! aching- at Hull and had 
ibellngs about tho Tqwuey 
J£P 1 - It - was the time when 
w ? s feading Hog^rt, 
Trilling/. But Fro- 
n«*v?i r ? racI hiity has never been -a 
flC tiyist and: does not have, 
fd*' .public controvorsy, 
tti* ' .creep nervously into 

So; do hls navpls.. ■ 
l »Bll«i. , ? yiSUS ‘hUdressJy^ takes' pairis- 
3Si Cnw oyer detail, -tests -Ills’ 
EaiK« U n a 8 a just, people. He begun . 
HI {t Wrotig fn 1952 
jTi 1 - 1 ? ■ 59^ 'M undergraduate. . At . 
Leicester. 


Professor Mulcolm Bradbury. 

Ho wit nl Kirk was un American 
radical, (uli of hope, building up 
to , the events nf 1968. j almost 
finished It in the 1960s. So it is 
really two novels, with the second 
written 111 1972, when disillusion- 
ment was .setting in for Kirk and 
Ills friends.” 

Professor BrtidlHirv moved to F.iwr 
Anglia in 1966 after Icciiu-ina at Bir- 
mingham University for four years 
According to a friend, lie went to 
the theatre one evening with two let- 
ters in his pocket, one saving that he 
would go to East Angliu, and tho 
other saying that lie wouldn't. 
During the interval he posted rlic 
one saying he would not go. When 
East Anglia got t-iic reply, they rang 
him up und said he didn't really 
mean it, did lie ? So Professor Brad- 
bury said no, lie didn't. 

Thai ambivalent attitude to liis 
work at UEA continues. “I like 
this university more than aiiy other 

Mflmi 111 " lia oa..<, UU.- 


Fve been in ", he says. Yet ‘ in The 
History Mun, the New University 
of Watermoiitli (built by a Finnish j 


. 


J have seen him open tlie niurn^ 
ing papers and gel really goniiiiiulv 
upset ahum sonictliing lie lends."' 

These conflicts arc wri lien nut in 
The 1 list nip Man, un emotionally 
cold, unlovable novel (quite unlike 
its nuilior) in which there is 11111 
the tiniest focus nf syniputliv 
liccmisc the successful people are 
repel lut t and the decent people are 
feeble and smell of detent. 

Professor Brad bury says that he 
had "a profound crisis” in 1972 
which was why lie had to get back 
to writing his novel. ” It’s sup- 
posed to ho about ddiuimuiizeil 
relationships ”, he says. “Ail the 
objects in it nre modernized, 
abstract, harsh. Things in rooms 
are anonymously strange. I found 
it impossible to Avi iie another novel 
of sympathetic people who can be 
likeable und competent, who can 
preserve their scif-concci 11, Indi- 
vid up] Ism und liberalism. I don't 
see the world as that comfortable 
unv more." 


mem From him. Th«'h H “^fK K™ « VJSii'' 1 iuT & 

sMiifi nam 

*■’ -!"s " aB h a.r in ^-i | “"' 3 
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whether he meant it, Seeker end Warburg, price £3.50. 


architect culled Kaakincn) is por- 
trayed as h harsh, impersonal place, 
Sliding into squalor and going to 
seed. 

“As they go down the long 
approach road, Howard can look 
back, in the mirror; and see the 
campus behind him, a massive urban 
construct, lit with spots and flashes, 
throwing out beams and rays In 
the half-light, the Image of an in- 
tellectual factory of high produc- 
tion und a 24-hour schedule.” 

In another passage: .“ The crowds 
troop Hlong raggedly, avoiding the 
paths which have beeii laid out for 
them, hairy huiunn bundles fresh 
from sonic sinister experience. Like 
the faculty, tlie place itself, they 
look smaller and darker and more 
worn than they did 10 years ago. 
There la little wonder : much 
anguish has visited the Kpakinen 
.city. Plagues of boils have fallen 
upon it; the locusts have eaten 
at the old dream of > a univer- 
sity life totally new, qualitatively 
flue. In the rain the buildiugs 
are black ; the concrete has 
stained, the glass grown dirty, 
the services diifiinishcd.” Professor 1 . 
Bradbury admits that the buildings, 
'though not tho people, are East 
Anglia. 

The lust decade has created three 
difficulties for him. First, he lias 
hqd to get used to being part of 
an establishment. When he Was lec- 
turing. at Birmingham, he was up 
Rgahtst 1 a .more ' traditional, auto- 
cratic 8tru<(ul-e arid he could indulge 
himself 7 In. irrevereii'ce. This sense 
of detachment, tliiq need to be, in 
some ways, en outside observer, is 
important to a writer. 

Second, thure is the physical diffi- 
culty of combining tho roles of 
ndminislrutnr, toucher, literary critic , 
and novelist. “Malcolm does too 
much ”, snld a friend. "Ho doesn't 
understand; how to: say no,” 

, Third— a ; dilemma ho: shares with 
his whole generation— lie has found 
political developments pushing him 
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much of -a - letter-writer . to Tho . 
.Times or Contributor, to -tlie BjOck 
Papers. Ho" cherishes, liberal- 


l\;.v f. :- \-uf v . - y?-y \ : . •_ • 

; 't ■. ... : . . 


Papers. Ho cnurisnes . nuei-ai- 
vahios, but .. does not opgage in 
polemics about them. . No onq at 
UEA has ‘ heard him engage in 
hjeologicel debate or make passion- 
• ate Rpeeelios 011 pomts ot prim 
'eiple-vthougb. It is not, fo bo faUv 
- the sort of place whore tjiat . is 
.dohe..', 

He Is anguished^ iratUer-.thart 

f egryk • lip can. bd- thrown -'otit of. 
is; stride by events ,”, Hiid a friend. 
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Stephen Pile visits Britain 

For joke see 
marriage, 
dogs, fashion 
or goldfish 

In two small rooms Dr Graham Thomas 
ktuns the history of Britain in jokes, quips, 
libels and speech balloons. Thanks to Prince 
Albert, Fleet Street generosity and a chance 
conversation lie now collects newspaper 
cartoons with an enthusiasm that has pushed 
his own research to one side. 

Traditionally the British newspaper car- 
toon, as we know it, was invented by acci- 
dent in 1B43. Prince Albei t is said to have 
held « competition in decorate the newly 
completed Houses of Parliament with fres- 
coes. The submitted curronn-s— in the original 
sense of initial sketches— proved conclusively 
that this wus nn urL lost to British practi- 
tioners. 

The sight of so much pretention flailing 
about in misplaced heroic dimensions 
sparked die new Punch magazine to ridicule. 

It commissioned John Leech to draw a selec- 
tion of “ Mr Punch’s cartoons 

Then, 120 years later In 1972 Dr Thomas 
wait in the International Publishing Corpora- 
tion. library at Holborn to see it their stock 
of newspaper cartoons could cast ‘any light 
on his research Into politics in the two 
world wars. A chatty attendant let slip that 
im»y. of them' had been thrown away and 
Dr Thomas left with a grand obsession. 

For hint cartoons are the grotesque ante- 
rooi’fl of history ,'m which gather all the 
moods and prejudices' that lie unspoken 
behind the official record of time. His idea 
was to gather them nil so that scholars could 
have easy access ■ to this rich vernacular 
background. 

. He scoured Fleet Street offices and found 
greaL . willingness to. donate, without charge, 
stacks of 'cartoon originals. Dr Thomas sot 
about convincing Kont University that a car ■ 
loon centre had great' potential. At rite end 
of .1973 it was formed and last week 
inaugurated amidst great publicity. 

Today the Kent University Centre for 
the Study of Cartoons and .Caricatures is 
the collective name for Dr Thornes, • two 
research associates, a band of temps, and 
50,000 sheets of paper gathered with 
thoroughness. So fqr 48. researchers have 
lodged inquiries, supporting his belief that 
cartoons call give invaluable evidence to 
the Sociologist, historian and student of art 
alike.' 

• Our' first aim is to make cartoons avail- 
able to ncadefnlcs .who need them as evi- 
dence for 1 research, whatever their , disci- 
pline", he said. “Cartoons can tell us details 
about a period which cannot be . found in 
written acorn fits, Fdr instance, an Oxford 
Social historian, researching . Into the stiff*' a- 
, gette movement, found that, only from, car- 


’s first cartoon archive, at the University of Kent 


Tsaid-with FRIENDS 
LIKE V0UBS WHO 
NEEDS ENEMIES ) 






toons could he discover precisely how great 
was the public's prejudice against it.” 

Each Is crass-rofei'cuced up to 0 dozen 
times, once each under every possible cle- 
ment included in it. So a seemingly innocu- 
ous Lee cartoon, in which a .wife sends her 
husband out gardening despite three feet of 
snow, would be cross-referenced under mar- 
riage, weather, dogs, goldfish, homes.-gardena, 
chudreti, fashion* household utojvsils and fur- 
niture. Multiply that by 50,000 and you 
begin to appreciate why Dr Thomas some- 
times tucks his tie in his shirt and looks 
slightly stunned. Particularly since he lec- 
tures lit politics and government as well as 
running the centre. 

Not surprisingly he hunkers after more 
staff and funds. Ideally he talks in terms of a 
full-time director, and three or four research 
fellows, os well as research associates, operat- 
ing in their own purpose-built premises ; but 
he is - realistic enough to see that this might 
be 15 years away at least. 

Undaunted, he hopes the centre will even- 
tually become the automatic repository of 
British newspaper cartoon's: with dual. archive 
and research (unctions. “ As a research centre 
we wont to build up a data bank on the life 
and work of all cartoonists. Regardless of 
nationality or period. . 

“We hope that academics from all over the 
world will contribute papers and that practis- 
ing cartoonists will- talk .to us about their 
.work arid send us examples as; It is published." 

But what exactly does Dr Thomas hope 
to learn from Scarfe on Heath, Low on Hitler 
and Giles on grghnles . . 

^ First, vye .are interested In them for 
the .detailed picture they give of social 




mores, as reflected In the newspapers’ sens!-, 
tivky to public reaction. For instance, a 
changed caption on a cartoon can show a 
great deal about social climate or editorial 

E olicy. Individual examples may seem trivial 
ut a mass of them builds UP a unique pic- 
ture." 

Examples range from tinting up an African 
leader’s nose to make him look more negroid 
to the playful censorship test of Frank Brown 
(Ecclcs of the Morning Star). He tell9 how 
on one paper he was working for he tried 


to find out just how far ho could go. “It 
was the day after a politician’s death and so 
T drew a tombstone with the words ( Beneath 
this sod lies another’ written on It'. The 
cartoon was not published." 

Apart from insights into social history, 
the centro also wants to study the cartoon 
for its own sake. "Cartoonists seem able 
to make comments on their times which 
columnists cannot. We want to study how 
much they can get away with by virtue of 
their medium and why", Dr Thomas said. 

The centre’s exhibition brochure gives a 
good Illustration. Few newspaper editors 
would bo likely to print an article which 
stated that the Irish nation was a collection 
6f pig-headed, fanatical, belligerent, hysteri- - 
cal drunks, yobbos, bog trotters and savages 
who should be left to stew in their own 90 
per ednt proof Juice. In cartoon form, how- 
ever, say an arl-Ulstcr' Caliban comprising 
each of these elements, It v/ould probably 
pass without comment. 

- In this respect cartoonists would be sur- 
prised If regularly taken to court. This seems 
to bo partly. because their drawings are too 
ambiguous for easy litigation and partly be- . 
cause their victims do not like to be thought 
humourless. (There are, of- course, notable 


Two examples of the cartoonist’s set, 
loaned by the Kent University Centre fir 

the Study of Cartoons and Caricatures. 

exceptions. Hitler had Low short-listed for 
liquidation.) 

The cenitre Is keen else to examine why die 
cartoonist has been such a powerful flgurt. 

Other questions interest Dr Thornes sod 
his centre j such as whether MrtOOM 
influence events : “ This is always an un- 
knowable, hut there Is a good case m ix 
made for Vicky’s contributing . to Aw 
Douglas-Home’s election defeat m 1964. He 
consistently picked up the Prime Mkusttrt 
honest admissions of' Inadequacy, as In w 
field of economics, and gave them to the 
public as another facet of a bam-fuud mo# 
stroaity." 

Do cartoons reflect developments in 
stream art ? “ This type of question will tole* 
est us as much as political ones. We hay* 
collected originals rather than copies 
enable examination of the car to an 1st ( ISO* 
niques. 

" The centre will also have to consider how 
far bad drawing is part of a cartoonist a 
peal. The stoTy Is told, for instance, of mw 
Thurber wont to art school until Ms e™" 
wired him ‘to leave W once . His armtp 
were - becoming too well observed and cw 
ing to be idiosyncratic” \ , . 

The centra will also ask what are the pg 
cboiogical wellsprlngs of cartoon and cana 
ture anyway ? Why tills codstunt humad 
for gargoyles? with such question* Jt* 
step onto hround so far charted onb 
Professor Sir Ernst Gombrlcli and «j>ndlu 
of others who have analysed cartoons. ^ 

It’s all- heady talk for the 
of Frlhce Albert's accident. All the sail 
Thomas works away in two small rMni ( s ' 
garner a tradition .which Emerson- cause;, 
truest history of out wine t. — 


A Cheshire marriage brings new life to the community 



1 ^ rr Tf ‘- " point lit thd college’s history. From then on The- argument against this Is that the two 

Ll >’p r> ' j a 1 ' staff had to work together on dourses at all faculties combined would be unmanageable, 

, I ne merger ot V.reweanu Alsager levolg, both academic and nomacademlc. “It but whether adiniuistrative convenience will 

WifeiSr A/l iio#*rl rWp 1 a ..«Aot ' was very traumatic but very healthy" Miss .have to be sacrificed for the quality of the 

CQUegpS.prpaUCea tnp Javgest .' ... y/arf said, “If M* cleansing, like a dose -of qourse hes yfct to.be feen. . 

teacher traminR centre in the : \ The Other facuJde* are busy' diversifying 

country, Frances Glbo reports on tl» e PNA^— and henqe of .the merger— dan DlpHfr J.nto a degree course. • Three degrees 


The merger of Crewe gnd. A Is age r Colleges 
was one of the first mooted in the college 
reorganization plans in 1972. As' such It 
'suffered much resistance and many of the 


cate' of ! Education, postgraduate certificate 
slid diploma of higher education. 

* The hew structure of tho college, which 
replaced departments with faculties, brought 


are biting planned hi creative arts ; one In . but, at present It provides for 
environmental and recreational studies and -oiio or' fewer A lovela who cr 
one, in. humanities. These will establish, tha . move on to the DlpHE ceurse. 
college firmly In its role the only flistitu- they can proceed to a degree* 

,' n _*8 loc,11,3r CNAA f 0{ t|l0 ernv. I 

aegtee woik. . 1 ..-. v m r their 


faculties, 


which x« second path -lies in- die direction, of' 
rought further end adult education and non-degree 


because resources are fully used ; tbtf. 
make for good relations. • .- ■ ^ 

Crcwo Is becoming a nhln P 0 ‘> JjJ nt * 
for the community but within ,|,*t 

DlpHE course, launched 
200 students as part of the BBdJjM 
taken Its place beside tho cor « • nhas^ ■ 
Although the latter wil denSh* 1 * 

out, pt prbsont It provides for studenwi^ 

ono ov fewer A levels who can tJ there 
move on to tho DlpHE epurse. .. 

they can proceed to a degree- • 

•’ One feature of the Crewe „i juatitT 

the faculties have kept their 

Some environmental 

for Instance, have based 

much on subjects. Others, suen ds wo- 

educational studies, tend in °^ o S 0 bW^. 
StTirllknta 81 ® 


'tions— Crewe, with = nbnut 900 . studcmi™ ^ w - 1 pe Manners, -new. couege is hkbi™ u wih. Kwn.nw 

mainly women, wis an old-established -college ': at' present the largest- teacher trainhig .ceoti'e wurse, wlvlch may wevtytyr - form pert of . 
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r ; stand albne afj<d r tll versify Its ebuntes Vrlthout Whidt des 
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. datton or change 60 /tiiq Cwmcti for -National similar cfl 
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-. - Miss B. P. Ward, tlie principal, said' that Inis mjv iu 
iaf ter. extensive consultations, It bepamc clear , that (hey 
tiiat iri order to further a. reappraisal -of the- Ing", Mr 
tol leges’ traditional 1 .roie vwe best iUMurse. FfcuJty. kR 
Was ' to seek CNAA- validiaqn. Twb reaaoiw' tlottlar! M 
prompted . the decision- 1 Dnq Was u teBri d Mni ; «M , 


spread (themseiv^ over sudjo ? 

ir not- oyer disciplines- '. • JWre 

In the meantime, 

paring contributions for the celiefi®, ^ 
blned studies, sd they 1 will !i. e fAjd- . 
top end of the scale as woUas , 

There is ! some sens? Pf.! 
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Alan Cane visits Salford University, now 

Where being useful is 
the aim of knowledge 


About three-quarters of Salford’s 
undergraduate students are read- 
ing science or technology, but it re- 
fuses to be labulled a “ university 
of technology ”, It is, everybody In- 
sists, an “ applied university”. 

This theme of knowledge for its 
practical value runs through every 
aspect of the university’s activities 
and colours its attitudes. Professor 
Tom Constantine, pro-vice-chancellor 
and professor of civil engineering 
says: “We are committed to edu- 
cating students to be useful mem- 
bers of society”. 

Salford is at an exciting stage in 
its development. It is going for Sub- 
stantial growth, albeit against the 
advice of tho University Grants Com- 
mittee, and most of Its growth will' 
be on the arts and humanities side. 
Morale there is high as academics 
savour the prospect of the formation 
of new departments and new choirs. 
If student numbors grow as ox- 
pectod, Dr J. H. Uorlock, the vice- 
chancellor believes that up to a 
dozen new chairs could be created 
by 1981. 

“Tho chief challenge Is develop- 
ment of the university. Restrictions 
on finance have meant that out* tar- 
get of 7,000 full-time equivalent stu- 
dents by 1981 has been abandoned. 
The UGC suggested a target of 
4,500 to 5,500, hut we have pro- 
posed a total of 6,000, with most of 
the growth taking place on the arts 
side. That total will depend, how- 
ever, on financial assistance to build 
new arts and library accommoda- 
tion ”, 

Salford became a university jn 
1%7, one nf the lost of the ex-col- 
leges of advanced technology to 
receive the royal charter. • 

The early and painful transition 
from CAT to university was ably 
managed by Dr Clifford Whitworth, 
its first vice-chancellor, who laid 
the foundations on which the uni- 
versity's great loap forward is 
based. Dr Horlock has clearly pro- 
vided -the impetus for change. • 

• Some of the changes he has 
initiated are controversial. Salford 
ot present has a peculiar adminis- 
trative structure consisting of a 
■mall number of very large depart- 
ments in two faculties — tne under- 
graduate and the postgraduate. * 

At present student numbers fall 
75:25 in favour of science and 
technology. By 1381, the aim la 
to have a 65:5s balance in favour 
of science. 

Student intake hfts'becn frozen 
tor the last two years because of 
a serious accommodation situation 
which seems now to have been 
largely 1 resolved. 

Overall student numbers rose by 
about 3 per cent this year, despite 
lai &e and unexplained falls in 
modern languages and mechanical 
engineering. .'. Professor . A.' W. 
t-hisholm, . one of the four profes- 
sons in the department, said : “ The 
university is feeling tne effect* of 
the general unpopularity of straight 
engineering, whicti reflects the gfeat 
unpopularity of industry with ;the' 
young” 

Discussions, with -Professors Con- 
auintmc, Chisholm land Tebble, of 
the physics 'department, Professor 
Carter,, pf electrical ' engineering, 
■nd. pr L. Davies; ; of chemistry, 


fen, : f o^fechhlc . UWiH 
’Student#, lisp near 


a dance 
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‘ Tho college’s Strength 

liberal arts, but ie voeatfeuej 

strqng advocate#, Mr plqasby 

is J debate as tfc:wlke*«rW.<->{®J».. 

■our . greatest' strengtiii 


showed thuL while Sulford was pre- 
Pared to develop new and 
uiuiniul courses — an MSc course 
m underwater technology has 
just been sinrted— there is n 
strong belief in traditional vir- 
tues. Professor Constantine said : 

‘ We arc anxious to keep going what 
we know to be really good even if it 
is unfashionable.” 

The accent on upplied work is just 
«■ evident in ihc arts and humani- 
ties as it is in the sciences. Professor 
Lorraine Baric, chairman of the 1 
department of sociology, government 
and administration, points out that 
in Salford sociology menus tho study 
of the growth ana nature of' indus- 
trial society. Morale- Is high on tho 
arts side. Professor H. McKinlay, 
or management studies, says : , 
“There is on extraordinary amount j 
or enthusiasm. There are sections 
of the social sciences here where I 
have never seen people work 
harder.” I 

Professors Baric, McKinlay, and 
Millwnrtl of economics and Profes- : 
sor II. P. White of geography agreed j 
that it took great effort to gat new 
ideas through the committee iiruc- 1 
turo nnd into practice, a problem 
they thought was part of the price 
of growth “ We arc terribly demo- 
cratic und participatory 11 professor 
Baric said. 

The emphasis 011 applied work 
also affects areas such us music — 
where Salford It particularly strong 
— physical education and the . fine 
arts. Fine ni ts is not to be confused 
with what goes on in an orthodox 
university. It is part of the com- 

E lement ary studies programme run 
y Mr J.. C. Garner and includes 
courses on psychology, philosophy, 
art, music, drama and literature. All 
undergraduates' have to spend nt 
least one hour a week on some 
aspect of complementary studies. 

Mr H. W. YVi liter bottom, director 
of music, suys that over 10 per cent 
nf full-time students in the univer- 
sity take some active part in 
amateur music making. Music is 
now formally pirn of tho joint 
honours course in science— in the 
first year .it is one of three subjects 
studied and in the second and third 
year one of two. 

Physical education under Mr 
D. W. Masterson is studied as an 
applied science and there is a well- 
equipped laboratory for physio- 
logical studies. The section was 
involved some -years ago with a 
major investigation into the physio- 
logy of the Manchester City Foot- 
ball team. Physiology and human 
movement is now offered as part 
of jojnt honours in science. 

The library, llnch-pia of all aca- 
demic institutions, reflects the 
general |hcme at Salford. Mr A. C. 

. Bubb, the librarian, says: “We are 
not a museum. The aim is to create 
a small bur active library which 
can react quickly to changes in 
user needs.” 

He is hopeful thut. money can be 
foimd for the next stage of building. 
At present the library ends in an 
.unfinished wail. Mr Bubb says that 
tho library is just about holding its 
own financially, adding: “It Is the 
biggest teaching aid. we have got 
and the most important.” 

They are interested In teaching 
at Salford with an active audio- 
. visual media unit under Dr A. I. R. 
Williams, and they are anxious that 
academics should become proficient 
teachers. Staff development courses 
’ arfc taken seriously. Professor Carter 
commented: “We encourage stuff 
to attend them. They are not man- 
datory but only by leave of die 
vice-chancellor may now staff not 
imund.” 


in its eighth year, and 

Postgraduates 
need £500 
more, y-c says 
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Dr J. II. Horlock 

Pnstgrudunte grunis should Ik> 
increased by at least £5011 u year 
oven if it meunt fewer postgraduate 
students, Dr Horlock, vice chancellor 
of Sulford University, said last week. 

Asked If the only answer 10 the 
problem of declining numbers of 
Britis'i science and technology post- 
grutlii: ic simloius wus to offer moru 
monuy, Dr Horlock said : “ My 
arguniL-iit bus 11 ] wavs been that the 
overall po.-itgrmluutc grant should 
be udequate. 1 do nm think it bus 
been adequate. 

"It is basicnlly wrung to say that 
the postgraduate rate should be tied 
>0 the undcrgi-ddunto rate. In 
gciierul, postgraduate students ure 
worse off because they work a 48 
weak jreur without the opportunities 
undergraduates have for vaniing 
money jn the vacations.” 

Dr Horlock went on to say he 
was in favour of adequate grants 
for all, and not specifically in 
favour of differential grants which 
favoured scientists and technolo- 
gists, ' 

He emphasized that the present 
postgraduate grant was only £1,088 
a year, tax free, while the market 


gives a progress report 

A little corner of industry 
in the groves of academe 


Tile Inriusiriiil Cum re fur Design 
und Munufec luring Engineering is 
the '* sharp end ” nf Salford Univer- 
sity's involvement with industry. It 
is housed on the university campus 
in the shadow of the new mechani- 
cal engineering building, but it is a 
completely commercial organisation. 

Run by Barry Richardson, gen- 
eral manager, nnd .John Hall, com- 
mercial manager, the centre lias u 
staff of 15 specialists in industrial 
design und consultancy, none of 
wbnm are academics. Must are 
inccbumciii engineers by training 
mill they are paid Industrial rates 
ond uunu Inis tenure in ihc aca- 
demic sense. 

The centre is very much a littlo 
piece of Jndustry nestling in the 
graves of academe. It was set up 
— as were similar centres at other 
universities — during Mr Touy 
Heim's 5 pell os Minister of Tech- 
nology. Now It has a turnover of 
about £120,000 a your. 

The centre itself consists chiefly 
of design offices together with a 
small workshop ; it has tin niniui- 
fucuiring facilities. Its trade is 
chlofly in cxpaiti.se. It aims to pro- 
vide a consultancy service to inti us - 
irv thut moets industrial suimlurds 
of speed, security und economy. It 
seems to be achieving its object. 


Despite the con side ruble down turn 
in industrial activity jn ihg pusi 
year, Mr Richardson thinks the 
centre should break even. 

According to its brochure, the 
centre “ is the practical applica- 
tion of the theory that nn iversi lies 
witli their resources of spaciulist 
knowledge and expertise coupled 
with excellent facilities can muka 
vuluublc contributions to British 
industry's urgent need to meet the 
technological duniuuds of modern 
inumifacturiiig- engineering.” 

It will employ academics from, 
any institution to solve commercial 
problems, although Salford Univer- 
sity is its chief source of engineer- 
hig and (Ibsigti talent. It undertakes 
consultancy work In five areas: 
design, manufacturing technology, 
industrial noise, industrial engineer- 
ing, and special assignments. 

Professor A. VV. Chisholm, -chair- 
man nf die centre’s management 
com milieu, bolievcs the centre has 
helped to draw the university closer 
to industry, painting out that few 
academics uro naturally market- 
oriented, Mr Iticliartlhfln agreed : 

14 Tliui'o are only a few markoi- 
nilcuted and inventive academics. 
We know who they arc and you can 
count them mi the fingers of one 
hand ”, 


THE 
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rate for a good applied science 
graduate was £2,628. “My last 
PhD , student came from industry 


and went back to ICI at a salary i 
of £4,600”, he said. 

Dr Horlock' is the onjy vice- 
chancellor to have been a member 
of the three committees which 
reported most recently on post- 
graduate education — two from the 
Science Research Council and one 
from the Committee of Vice- 
chancellors and Principals — and he 
is chairman of the newly-formed 
SRC postgraduate training advisory 
panel, set up specifically to tackle 
problems of postgraduate education. 

The chief problem common to 
all the technological universities is 
a decline in recruitment to post- 
graduate courses from British 
students while foreign student 
numbers are increasing. 

Dr Horlock is. convinced • thut 
Britain’s economic position cOuld be 
improved if there were a .higher 
percentage of people wjth postgrad- 
uute training in the Workforce. 

He said : “ it worries me that we 
do nqjt get people going on to do 
gruduata work as North .American 
Sudanis do. There, going on to do 
your master’s degree tins been the 
accoptod thing.” I am sure that 
-in science und technology, this . is 
the natural progrujisiOn, 

“ Nety developments In American 
industry are very much bused on 
the onc-year 'master’s course. There 
Is u tradition there that if you 
import to be a design and develop- 
ment engineer you will need a nms- 
lur’s degree.” 

6r Horlock went oil to- gay lie 
believed the proner progression for 
a im>:1 (graduate in Science . or- Well- 
no lofty; was first n master’s course, 
Jiirdjvtiig a high pruporttoii or 
taught Wdrk,, arid then a final two 
yiut period pf re&uurch culminating 
in the! PfiD. 

H? placed special emphasis oil thO 
value, of broader-based .'courses such, 
as the SRC Cuoperative AwaftK in 
Science and Engineer inn' (CASlJj 
scheme', anil tuisii icrhuulupy. 
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I'mfevKJl- J. C. MiiUghtlil, professor of 
i.iwn and counnry plnmririK, Queen’s 
University, Belfast, has been appointed 
in ihc chair ur piannhiK and dlrcclm- 
slilp or the I list lime of I'lamiinii 
.Studies from January L, 1976. 


Appointments 


Universities 
Aberdeen . 

i.cciurcr s J. A. Mollis iGcrniunt. Lec- 
turers on limitation : J. H. K. Sunil 
• ihaenioiolosy) : U. A. Carpenter (hi*- 
- inrv) ; S. e. Glover -(medicine) ; J. 

WclKter ( therapeutics and clinical 
.■ |iliurniu<:n]o||v) i R. S. Thor i» 
(/imluxv). Teniporary ler Hirers : A. J. 
S. Bell Ttuvse (.iiiatumy) ; V, A. Moiii- 
ymnerv (history) ; EL A. Thoniiis 
Mullah) 5 G. M. Mnssnn (obstetrics 
.inti Kvnaccniofsy). Provisional lecturer : 
I). I*. H. Ali.i.vaBUiiasvardaiia Maud 
economy). Research fellows Ur N. A. 
Biwtil (iiloclienilstry) ; B. C. Multi, 
R. J. Grant (chemistry) ; B. E. Jones 
(microbiology) ; Dr R. C. Patou (nieill- 
clue) i llr J. D. Assumpcan (physio- 
Itiayl l I)r N. Bcriinrtll, Dr W. J. Love- 
nr live { psychology) ; Ur B. Sjindkler 
(relic in UK studies) ; I. C. Ball I It- (soli 
science) ; Dr J. II. Lord (unit lor 
research on addictive drugs) ; A. R. 
Wilson, Dr K, Turohoyski (rooloiiy). 
Kcse.irvli assist mils ; M. J. MIIIIkvii 
( bliicliemisiry) ; W. A. Crichton (cngl- . 
peering) ; 1L Kumar (iuedic.il physics); 

L Thomson (microbiology) ; J. I« 
Fnllkk (puliiicnl economy) ; Mrs M. I. 
Harris S- j. Strachan (social work). 

Aston 

Pro- vice -chancel I or : Prufca90V M. 

Holmes. 

Cardiff 

Registrar and vlcc-prlncli*al : Professor 

L. A. Moritz. 

Ileriot-Wnlt 

Honorary president of students’ nsso- 
elution : Mr A. J. Marlin, Senior lee* 

. lurers : B. van Oort, G. Stewart (petro- 
leum engineering). Lecturers : l 1 . N. 
Dean, P. Mlidiell (uccouuiancy and 
finance) ; U. R. Waters (actuarial 
urn thema tics and statistics) ; P. G* 
Priest, P. F. Kingston, M. G. Poxtrm 
(bloluglcal sciences) ; A. II. Clnrkstun 
(business organization) ; J. L. Davidson 
.(chemistry) ; J. F. Sooitnervillc (com- 
puter science) ; 1*. W. Foulk, J. Ml ley 
iclecirleul and electronic engineering). 
Assistants : P. Barliry (French)-; 

M. - A. M. Wire (German). Research 
Associates : M. T. Meyer (biological 
sciences) ; J. A. Pieipolnt . (Esmce 
Falrbatrit research centre) ; R, W. 
Lynn (electrical and electronic engi- 
neer lug) ; R. L. All wood (physics). , 

X.ouglibdrough 

Dean : Protestor D. J. Johns. Lectur- 
ers : Dr.L. A; Gifford (analytical chem- 
istry) j ; Dr D. J. MtUcolmc-Lawcs' 
(radlucliemls(ry) ; Or, J. R, Traynor 
{pharmacology). L. N. Blackburn,- R. G. 
Stone (computer studies) ;-Dr B. Wood- 
ward (electrode and: electrical end* 
neering) ; J. W. R.ourkc (cnglnoerlng 

- production) ; A.' J, ProUdmau, C. P. 
McEvby, Dr R. H. Mole (management 
similes) ; Dr D.L.Howfu (Social scl- 

■ ences), • ' 

, . . 

Newcastle i(pou -,Tyne 
R«lstrar 4 ^R. fuller (from October I). 
dpcn triiivcrdty c 
Terry Casev, general secretary ',. of -the 
National Association of .Schoolmasters, 
boa been appointed 'as a. ra timber gf 
' the Open University's council, • - 

Oxford ' ; ;';-v , ' A ' \ '■ 

Reader.: S; flnrduji (experimental puth- 

, . oiogy )..■ •: - j. ... . 

Strathclyde 1 “ 

RIs ueiV mcmhcis have been appointed 
la tbb-s tee ring board of the Strath- 
c|ydo nifSlhcak Sphurd : y. Boon; clia ly- 
•' , ipaiiVirf-.^Uo 'Kbototf (Company * 1 Qltld, 

. .US At ,pr--Lv cB(ef, execiittvd, 

, ; StrptivulydQ Rriional . 06ht\ri! ; -Bit 1 , R- 
. , Falrbalrn, : chalrpiftn>’ Clydesdale Bank - 

director, Willlabi Malllnson -.Lhl, Lon** 

- don) I- Sir, Ian' Morro\v, • deputy chair- 
man am) mhitampa director. UK Optical 
ami ItitlUhlrLl Holdings Ltd, Lqndon.' 

Polytechnics , x ; : 

■ Piyiiioiith 

Dr T,' Alutoff has, be pit apudlntt-tl head 
dr tfip ScboiM of ' Arcbllcclure with 
. yffact fi- Qm .A p ril J ; l57g. 

1 , re^ s^riStTvir'' 

•, ■ POLITICAL STipilS ASMClMlOH ; . 

; flEHHWt COHFCRWCE^Oh: v 
; POSTGRADUATE : STUMKTS : ■ 

J , " The Siudy of Pbiltics 7 . v ! 

, artha, ).dndori SohOoJ ;di ! 

. Eooftoihfoa •• j'-:-; 

■ Iroip IS lo 18 Decarfibar, 1?7& ; 

Open (» pm^ailnatri ■ 'In . ■ biatito (if- 

Et|kji',3V , raimUfMalrie. huinbt's : 
iiKinarf. Clcsiil* Ane :hr flwiilcattoiis lit; ■ 
. Full re-alli - w4' ■**«#* [ H 



Thu Rickvtu cl a wood engraving by Robert Gibbings, who is the subject o£ an exhibition at the 
University of Reading until January, 1976. It concentrates on his wood engraving, his achievements 
as a director of the Golden Cockerel Press, his work at the University of Reading, and his associa- 
tion with the River Thames. 


Grants 


Newcastle upon Tyne 

Bin chemistry —£1,500 from the SRC 
for mi Investigation -of antibody In- 
duced activation of penicillinase, under 
the direction oE Profwsor 11- H. Pnln ; 
£5,189 from the MRC lo contlntio the 
Invest I gallon of DNA replication, 
repair mid rccuuibl nation In Escheri- 
chia' coll, uiuicr the- direction -of Dr 
P. T. Rniniei-&on ; £3.612 from the 
MRC tu cnnUiiiic Ihc Investigation Into 
which species or UNA turn over in 
growing bacteria, under the direction 
of Professor K. Burton. 

Ch cm Is try— £11,736 from the SRC for 
an luvcstfsniliMi luio biosynthesis of 
tctcholc ncfds, under -the direction of 
Professor J. Baddllcy ; £3,400 from tlic 
SRC for a search for a new olefin 
synthesis, under tlic direction .of Dr 
K. J. Stui idley ; £27,022 from the 
Ministry Of Defence for fundamental 
studies In metal hydroxide - electrode 
systems related to critical aspects of 
their baha.vlnur la nickel alkaline bat- 
teries, under the direction of P«ifes-- 
snr . R- R., Thursk ; £2,961' from 

Becchnm Pharmaceuticals to continua 
studies related to penicillins,- under 
the dircctlun of Dr R. J.. Sroddloy. 
School Of Physics— £12,500 from the- 
Levwhulme Trust Fund for a study of 
historical data" nn the rates of rotation . 
■wf- t|ic earth and the moon, under the 
direction of' Professor. S. K. Runcorn : ' 
£2,504 from the Natural. Environmental : 
Reseurcii Council For an. investigation ■ 
;|nta (he p^laeomagnctUm of Scandina- 
vian vorved days, , under the tllrcction. 

of Ur D. H. TorllnH. . 

Plant Blplngy— f3,50Q friiiJi . Hcmpers' 
Marine- Paints for a -study; of the inter- 
action between: finding olgae' and ships 
finder. tbO direction of Dr B. L. MojZ 
Chemical “Enghieeri ng-^-P ,000 from . th c 
. Natlpdal Coal , Board - for- .an .'investiga- 
tion Into the :s6DHratluiy of -solids from 
ciuil digests by electric field transport 
under the direct In a of Professor I. D. 
Tlioriliira. 

.Cljril' EMlnctu toB— £26,914 front the 
SRC fur do fpvestlaatifm into Costs and 
J.D; thO .iMfelbuthiii.iiE huorisv 
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tn retail promises under the dircctlun 
of Dr R. E. Allsup and Dr J. A. 

Ferguson. 

Electrical and Electronic Engineering— 
£1,265 from llio Ministry nf Defence 
Tor detecting the unset of decompres- 
sion sickness In divers under the ilh'cc- 
tlmi of Professor II. L. Hnrtnugel and 
Mr J. T. Kennalr. 

Energy Centre— £5.000 from the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority for 
an Investigation Into nuclear manpower 
study under the dlrectlou nf Professor. 
G. K. Bnlnbrldge ; E4.845 from Nor gas 
for an InvcBtlgaflon into gas distribu- 
tion systems analysis research tiuder 
the direction of Professor G. R. Bnln- 
hrldgc. 

Metallurgy and Engineering Materials 
—£16,847 from ihc SRC for au Investi- 
gation of gqs Injecdun for liquid metul 
refining under tlia direction of Dr 
A. E. Wraith ; E7.670 from the UAited 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority fur 
. an fnvosdSRiion Into the uso of Ion 
beam techniques In studies or stress 
corroslun cracking under Professor 
R. N. Parkins ; £3,612 from the Minis- 
try of Defence fur research into some 
aspects of corrosion fatigue In high- 
yield strength steels under Professor 
R. N. Parkins. 

Mining Engineering — £10,000 - from the 
National 'Coal Board., to continue 
Investigations into pressures abound 
excavations and into the mechanical 
properties. of coal and rock anti experi- 
ments Into strata control 'with refer* 
ciicc to rapidly advancing and retreat- 
lug systems ; £4,000 from 'Hie Malinin! 
Coal Board to continue the project 
of niHchlneabllliy of coal measures 
strata with particular reference to the 
application of ripping .and heading 
machines ; £4,000 . from (lie National 
Cnal Board to continue tlic project 
of the application of - the shearer 
loader with particular reference to 
drum .design and .system loading 
efficiency ; £3,000 from the ' National 
Coal Bourd to Continue die i lives liga- 
lion Into 'tlie occurrence of sulphur in 
cdal and Its extraction by physical 
means. 

School of. Education— £17,010 from W. 
Dnireon and Sons Ltd fur resuatch .lh 
biography and bibliography under the 
direction riF Mr P. J. VVnllls. 
AurlcuHural lUalogy— E 11,002 fruui the 
ARC far- an. Investigation Into the bio- 


logy of shoop headfiy with reference to 
Its control under the direction of Dr 
M. L. Luff. 

Computing Laboratory —£ 19,950 from 
the SRC Tor an Invest I fiat) mi of itera* 
tlvo design and ccrtiricariuii nf asyn- 
chronous systems of processes under 
the direction of Dr P. E. Lauer. • 

Rending 

Chemistry — £6,450 from the SRC for a 
study of the seaweed Sargassum Mull- 
cum ; £6,850 (two grants) nf the same 
amount for work on the thermal do- : 
composition of fluorinatcd cyclobutancs 
and on Singlet inetbyieno reactions and 
energy randomhatlun arid dcc'oihpo- '• 
sltion of vibrations I ly , excited mole- 
cules. 

Construction Management — £10,746 
from the SRC tor work on cumputer 
aided cost processing and forecasting 
ill architectural design. 

Geography — £4,292 from the SRC for 
the Integration stage of Plan Europe 
2000. . .) 

Warwick 

Centre for Industrial Economic ' and 
Business Research— Professor J. R. 
Perrin— £62,850 from the ' Engineering 
Industry- Training Board to finance 
continued research on mdnpuwer plan- 
ning- , 

Engineering— Dr R. F. Curtain— £9,160 
From the Site for research on Identifi- 
cation of distributed systems : Profes- 
sor R. P. Johnson — £9,960 -(supple- 
mentary) from ilia Building Research 
Station for research on design proce- 
dures for composite structures, Ur 
A. J. .Pritchard— £9,16(1 from the SRC 
for research on cmiirul lability fur 

G eneral systems; £9,160 from the SRC 
or research on numerical analysis uf 
distributed parameter systems. Dr 
'R. G. Rhodes— £3,370 (supplementary) 
from the SRC for research nil tne 
levitation and propulsion of high 
speed collides using 'superconducting 
magnets ; £16,752 frum .tlic SRC tor 
research on the effects iff magnetic 
field oscillations bn lusscs In .super- 
conducting composites ; Or I|.V V. 
Shurmcr— £7,850 from the SRC for a 
study of optimization of distributed 
elements on mlcrostrlp trunsmls9lou 
lines ; Dr T. H, Thomas— £50,255 
(supplementary) fur research nh . in- 
vestigations of reserved way urban 

.public transport . systems. ; . .. . 
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Iforthconuiig events 


“The Scientist as a Leader" ih« 
Industrial Society’s conference w\ll he 
held on November 21 at Peter RunSS 
House, 3 Carlton House TeSSe lS 
dnn Awi. It will look at ImpJfiS 
methods of improving monagemM 
which have been successful, Sneakers 
Includo Mr Keith A Ison, Senior Prin. 
clpul Officer, Building Research Estah. 
Itshment, Depnrtmcnt of the Environ, 
meut, and Dr Stuurt Blume, Serial 
Rcficarcli Coordinating Unit, Cabinet 
Office. Pec ; mem here, £33.48 ; non- 
members, £50.76. Further details 
from Mr John Aline, Management and 
Training Adviser, The Industrial 
Society, FO Box 1BQ, Robert Hyde 
House, 48 Bryanstoii Square, London, 

• * * 

" Electric.il Method), of Machining 
Funning and Coating”, n conferciKe 
organized by tlio Institution of Electri- 
cal Engineers, will be held from 
November 18-20 at the I EE, Sam 
Place, London WC2R OUL. The con- 
ference will be concerned with machin- 
ing, cutting, welding, surface treat- 
ment and coating or materials uriuzlag 
technique such as porticle beam tech- 
niques, laser beam techniques, elec- 
trical and discharge machining. 

* * * 

** Newer Uses of Mathematics ,l . a sym- 
posium organized by TUe Institute of 
Mathematics and its Applications, will 
be held on December 2 at the Geolog- 
ical Society, Burlington House, Picca- 
dilly, London. Details and application 
forms from the Secretary ami Registrar, 
The Institute nf Mathematics and its 
Applications, Maitland House, Warrior 
Square, Southend on Sea, Essex, 

* * * 

" Muscle Relax ants ” a bn e- day sym- 
posium organized by the Faculty uf 
Anaesthetists of the Royal College of 
Surgeons will be held on December 
12 at the Royal College. Further de- 
tails from tne Secretary, Faculty of 


Anaesthetists. Royal College, of Surg- 
eons of England, 35-43 Lincoln’s Ian 
Fields, » London WC2A 3PN. . 

* * * 

11 Medieval Forests, Parks ami Gar- 
dens ", a weekend school organliea by 
the department for external studies of 
Oxford University, will he held from 
December 5 to 7 at Missondeii Abbey 
Adult Education College, In Budilig- 
liamslilre. Fee : £15.50 residential and 
£8.50 noii-rcsldcnliul. Further detain 
from the Director, Oxford Uulversity. 
Department for External -Studies Raw- 
Icy House, Wellington. Square, Oxford. 
* * * 

" Employment Protection Bill and 
The Health nnd Safety at Work An 
(1974) ”, a two-day seminar designed 
for senior and middle management on 
the legal and practical effects of tlte« 
two recent pieces of legislation, *1“ 
bo held on December 4 and II at me 
College for Distributive Trades- Fee- 
Full seminar ; £20. Due day ; £10. rur- 
liter details from T. J. Brooke, depart- 
ment of management studies, , touw 
Tor the Distributive Trades, 30 Lel« s- 
, ter Square, London WC2H 7LB. 

* * * 

" Mlcro-orannisms ami our food ’* .® 
inaugural lecture by Professor -J- w- 
Murray, professor of ngrlcultural 
food bacteriology, will be given ®> 
November lfl In tlie Neil; Pbystoi 
turc Theatre, Physics Building, Qu*“* 
University of Belfast. Admlation f« ■ 
* * - * , 

" Urban Gnography nnd thfl Hri«B 
Future” an Inaugural lecture By. jw. 
fessor D. J. Wyer, profess# or 
grnpliy, to be given on Novoinbfr 
In the FuundAtion Year Lecture 
of the University of Keelo. Aaniv a, “ 

f ’ r00, „ t * 

At the next meeting of the K{,pp i^ 
on November- 20 Professor 
Geller, of the London School 
mica, will discuss Fcycrabend * 
Method in Ronm SD8, 

Block; University, College, 

SU'fiot, London,. W CL 


Mr Rkltdrd Iloopct, director nf the! 
National Devulopmone Programme In 
Computer-Assisted Learning has been 
presented with the -Benjamin J. Dasher' 
Award tor. tils, paper on '‘.T.lie natlnnal 
dcvulnpmpnt prohrurinne In rompiirer- 
A listed learning ", whlch wu^ rljo best 
contribution at : the 1974; International 
conference on front I cn In ediicqtlon- 


The Opilt. Environment "• a course 
tor tutors' In adult edit cut ion organized 
by. .Oxford University’s department for 
external • Studies -in conjunction with 
European Architectural Heritage Year 
educational panel uml the National 7n» 
stitato for, ‘Adult Educet-lim. will lur held 
from ^December 14-17, >It Is iiiteiidcd 
tor all onaaged 'In teaching axpccts' nf 


worth, emeritus nrofessur d' JlrShrid 
tlia University of Glasgow.- ft'ljt 
on NoVember 20 in !■& 
threotro. Institute °f S U, r. C f n nnN 'udl- 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Queen se- 
vers! ty of Belfast. • ^ . , 

" Unwanted pregnancy, i °o*k!* 
tasies ”, by. Profc«or .J - pSn- 


I* 

i iuiuonut it jh; V“"" TSuon H) . jnB 

of surgery, on .Navcmpei , 

” How does ’ OflculPgy 

Patients 7 by Mr. j?.- % 'j^lK- 

November &?, are 

tures . to . be ield , in . the w e «- 

torjum of the- School of 1 . •; : 

castle Unlv?r8tty. R .>y - : 

Dreamplai), a p'ew. 
based on material hV - 
berg, Sigmund , ...Jgfl:. by 

Munch ■ ft being. 

Moving - Being Coipl*^ 

College; Swaiisee.^pn - . 

and' 18. - Tickets GOp ■ 


Tiinrs^ay November 20 . . Obitiiaty 

"• -2 ; • * 

• . i r- i . ? • • • 


Friday November 21, ;j i,; -. 

: irokiio a ivHf<) •; 

id'in ihLl- <1 ''••• ■" . 


Dr Sheri ra Lcwjn, head of tlic . depart- 
ment of .pitstgradiiate ^thdies in 'molb- 
tuine biology ol North East London 
polytechnic, dic'd un -Novombej- 2, at 
the sige .-'ill!'. 62. . . Tim a ut Hor of . oyer 
lOQ- pilblkaHohs-; and (our. ' boning. Dr 
Lewln \vii loteritatlitnyllv known tor' 
hft. worlr oH the- DNA mftlecul^ the, 
;jl abates re.-: 


locgl Studies to adiilt groups. . :Tivo 
cnuirastliia areas uf Oxford will ba sub- 
jected to midtlxdftclplinary scrutiny, 
Full residential foo : £25. 00-; non-rcsl- 
dontiul £11.50, Appllcmlbns to the 
Director, Oxfqrd University Department 
fP/, Efciernalj.Stud^efi, Rowley Hume, 
Weill oatun Square, Oxford;'' ' ■ 

,i - ., ' 'j ■ ; ■' ' — ■ ■ . -■ 

CortecHoh’.?,,’ .- lj , V‘ - . 

of OctObet 24, Professor 
Et-uf- La-.-Trnhv University 
ed 

hplr af 
College 
fu the 

llic 
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Further education steps into 
the research limelight 


Fine words for vets, but who pays ? 


David Moore discusses 
a new collection of 
studies on aspects 
of further education 

James Topping begins his introduc- 
tion to Learning and Earning* by 
pointing out that research in the 
further education sector has had a 
chequered history; he could just 
as well have made the statement 
about further education Itself with 
similar accuracy. 

To many in further education It 
is a matter of continuing exaspera- 
tion that little Interest is shown 
In this sector unless the reason is to 
find money for educational cuts, or 
to solve another national economic 
problem quickly, and preferably on 
the cheap. Perhaps the indiffer- 
ence to reseorch in further educa- 
tion lies partly in the fact that not 
too many acadomics or administra- 
tors have personal consumer experi- 
ence of the provision. 1 

n "y event it is good to see 
some evidence of serious research 
nip long-standing FE problems 

SiS D i?th?Pf^ laI & sart 1° ' carn that 

tills is the lust effort of a now dis- 
continued group. . 

Of course other research is being 
pursued and much of it through the 
(?hi« r a eeeS j °f duration respan. 

wnim v pP0 S UC, 5 g . rE te achers; As 
Ids mnYrih fri Eyken R oints °ut in 
Sirs , i b,,i,dn to . tWa s °t of 

articles however, such a diffuse- 

Sn hJreif 100 ff Ia J gely 'Snored area 
can hardly afford not to have the 
set vices of such a specialist unit. 

Apart from the fact that the FE 
3 rs.“"« wU eJy understood, it 
rinrin^ .- considerable pressure 
tl , mes of ftoandal difficulty 


,S 1,0 wel * defined statutory 

SriK' “ POn l0Cal edu “'i»» 

Come* S f,-nt*i 0l li- that . most cut « must 
' nLJ A™ discretionary provision. 

FE d fid -"S n Iof 5 £0 hack 'at ?s 
snm» hnd education— or as 

some would prefer to put -it, .post 
“^Pn^ory, _ education outside 
beiSn S ‘ In th * S sort of situation It 

E*®?," . CVe ? olore important to 
tivpnpe t0 c demonstrate the effec- 

Sle« 0 criS !, ° n by evon the 

eemrin 0Ub J ,Brd evidence based' on 
g™* and extensive research, de- 

as vf.„1 b0Ut the valu ? o£ FE either 
row™ Cqm P°Ment of Industrial re- 
j_y~!T 01 os a means of personal 
development ran only ' bo Worried 
on m emotive terins. 

naiw™ Chis - Particular collection of 
d?t^ nf°nn mB & w theme is tlie vali- 
ah«n« FE ns a 8eC0Dd chance or 

route; presumably this 
enirmSTt °U- r ^ e . asaun, ptiOn 'that 

fha rtoJ, ta. nght t? in “ Hnd with 
in nrif h abll, ty would not take it 
to preference to the "first chance” 
P r academic route I 

that unspoken 1 assumption lies, 
toe cause of many problems both 
ror providers and consumers. Surely' 
-»■*•« P ar t of the ' population 
ch«i^f bould , l)e the accepted first 
' Sif*’ nQt th 0 second chance. 

j V ^dence provided in these 
• ,oes of course reinforce bur 

increasing khpwledge- of the fact 
top* ®W- n iri the " poor man’s u sec- 
to dents, benefit from a ? good ** 

1 ®^rf*' 0l| Pd, and that those > from 
n - homes 1 or those with no 
nWinn of, skilled work are less 
nnrkii j 0 . enEef , courees, arid when 
enrpljed less likely, to succeed. ' 

- . also ^“P^Ort. Eor the pro- 

- ; Fn ? D that “ , 8oo, d ” iirn \ Hkely , 

enrn?.^ r8p rat ,er tho * 1 *toau, also 

»ot only, enrolment hut 

• nSffi 1 Nevertheless. 

Jifst^ h &, ( sn . ro,,r >en t 1 nor success is 

1 hackl2. - ? j ^ those from thq . right- 
iria TO? ant toHny of l us work- , 

have 

• lliuYi5art» P^dnal case studies - 
, uius ratl jg, profesijonaj arid ^or. 

••:SSLi5?w 4v,; 

' is the second route! 

' Irik DroS? e t CfI ^ f0r nUdOms seek- 
■ Wmn2f* xr* 01 ^ * - B « d Pcrtonal dove- 

i immigrants afo now mak- 

■ ■i -extensivn : e.-.ni : 


education system lo acquire skills. 
Stains and career potential, 
However, probably Douglas Weir 

makes the best point when lie re- 
mjmis us tout those youngsters with 
nn expectations of success at col- 
lege and work were those with least 
experience of success at school. 

Certainly us long as those who 
manage schools make it obvious that 
success generally means academic 
performance, more and more voting 
people will leave school with an ex- 
pectation of fuilure rniher than 
with n teeling of moving to a more 
appropriate but equally significant 
rorm oE vocational preparation. 

Perhaps, though, the colleges are 
not sufficiently adept at promoting 
tins undertaking within, the schools 
sometimes from a short-sighted 
sense nf invented snobbery. 

For years the further education 
service has been ready to adapt in 
order to meet the changing needs 
of society largely on the basis of its 
traditional part-time provision, 
stretching from remedial work to 
external degrees. 

Severa 1 authors of these papers 
hiBhltoht- not only tlic difficulties 
and disadvantages of part-time vocn- 
1 Jpnal students und courses, but also 
tlic fact tlmt these activities are 
playing a smaller part relative to 
me past; this implies a further 
devu him ion of the work in some 
people Vs eyes. 

Fortunately we can rely oh the 
grande dame of further education. 
Lady Ethel Venables, 1 to indicate 
positive developments for the future 
which could revitalize -the role of 
local colleges and at the same time 
give greater and proper dignity to 
part-time vocational work bolow ad- 
vanced course level. 

Emphasizing the extension of uni* 
versify places and the mistakenly 
restrictive attitude of the profes- 
sional bodies, she makes the cuse 
for a more open pluralist educa- 
tional system in which die local 

college will become a comprehen- 
sive institution. 

. This, while maintaining its tradi- 
tional task of specific training, will 
widen its educational component 
and thus enhance its status and pro- 
vide a basis for lifelong personal 
and social developments. 

■ There are models of this type of 
institution nlready in operation both 
in Britain and North America. 
Indeed Lady Ethel reminds us of the 
American pattepi which offers a 
genuine community institution in 
which the presence of the tradition- 
ally academic courses complement 
terminal vocational courses, to the 
benefit of both consumer and insti- 
tution. 

In the United Kingdoni triangle 
the new “tertiary" style colleges 
seem most likely to meet the pres- 
erlplion, although occasional “one- 
offs like Eric Robinson’s Bradford 
College also lead in that direction. 

Lady Ethel has much good advice 
to offer, not the least of which is 
the proposal that each college 
should hove at least two members 
of staff planning the development of 
the colleges &s genuinely "educa- 
tional ” institutions. - 

They would be concerned with 
ensuring that the college offered a 
programme relevant to . the real 
needs of individuals and society, 
without artificial distinction between 
*«e totoilectuai ” and the practical. 
Unfortunately the chances of that 
': {“"d of appointment' are very rare 
In this financial situation, and are 
certainly riot provided for in Burn- 
ham. ' , 

This seems to epitomize the 
major problem curfOntly in, FE, 
iURriiely that one cannot .reorganise 
'toe sysjem pnd nt .'the: same "time 
Fulfil existing commitments to 
teach nnd administer without Sup* 

. port rind help.'- . 

Perhaps one useful move even lit 
, these difficult financial times would 
he to reduce the detailed involve- 
ment in colleges of. all tlie many 
agencies to'Iwhdso influence they 
ate subject. Locnt education authori- 
ties, for instance, might be content 
to allow colleges to operate with 
much, more discretion inside pre- 
viously agreed bridges. • 

■ Of course, it follows' 'that given 
this responsibility there would ueed 
to be some accountability, and It 
will ba difficult to agree on either 
:. withoht ntore coordinated research 
into tlic structure and^ effcqtivouess 
of colleges in meeting, the needs of 
• individuals arid society. 


Reginald Goodwin looks 
at the implications of 
the Swann Report 
on .veterinary education 


Af 10 Committee of Inquiry into 
the _ Veterinary Profession was 
appointed In 1971. under the chair- 
manshift of Sir Michael Swtiiin " tn 
consider and repurt on tlic future 
role anil educutional needs of the 
veterinary profession in the United 
Kingdom; und to niuke recommen- 
dations ". 

si«\ rep ?i ed c in J,l ! y » 197! * (Cnind 
6143) and in September, Sir Michael 
opened u discussion un ii s findings 
and- recommendations at tho annual 
congress of the British Vcterinarv 
Association, so that a wide view nf 
the profession's 1 111 media re reaction 
is already known. 

.There me six veterinary schools 
ill the United kingdom (at the uni- 
versitics of Bristol, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow. Liverpool ami 
London) and it is recommended 
tluit no reduction should occur. This 
should bring relief to the Cambridge 
school, which has recently been 
under threat of closure by the Uni- 
versity Grunts Committee. 

Neither docs the report soe any 
Immediate jus tlfi cut inn for u 

seventh school, as the existing de- 
partments can cope with the sug- 
gested annual intake of about 335 
students for the next five years 
Furthermore, as the annua] student 
,nt on *. n . sortie schools could rise 


to 80, without serious practical pro- 
blems in clinical teaching, the exist- 
ing schools could provide for an 


The author .is principal .of Nelson 
amt Colne College, Lancashire. 


expansion of intnke to 420, should 
this seem necessary later. 

No startling suggestions arc made 
Eor re-organizing pre-cliaicnl train- 
tng, although the teachers arc 
encouraged to get together and 
break down the barriers between 
subjects — a perennial pica which 
always looks so much easier from 
outside the universities than within. 

About the clinical years, however, 
there ore a variety of more impor- 
tant misgivings and rccommeada- 
!««». which nearly all centre on 
the . problem of providing more clln- 
icaj experience and more contact 
with practical problems, particu- 
larly in farm-animal mediciuu. 

is important to see cases 
and dftease outbreaks in the con- 
text of their own special environ- 
ment. 

Tlie most obvious recommenda- 
tion here is that the five schools 
without attached practices under 
tlteir control should acquire them. 

total coat to die UGC of 
£250,000, a figure which the dean 
of the veterinary school at Glasgow 
University has called "pitiful'" 

Non-veterinary colleagues seem 
omazed that such a gift-horse 
sfioitld have received a mixed and 
sometimes luke-warni reception, but 
veterinarians are very practical 
people, long-trained to look cau- 
tiously at the teeth of such crea- 
tures. 

The committee have recommen- 
ded on the one hand that while 
operating longer teaching terms, the 
clinical staffs should do much more 
research but should also all act as 
consultants in their specialities.' 

It recommends tliat such staff 
should establish wider contacts with, 
veterinarians lb practice and' super* 
vise more clotfely' their ovyri students, 
when .they fite dojrig their. Cojitouli; 
.SDry 26 ' weeks Vatatibri training, 
should run training courses for a’ 
variety of higher postgraduate 
.qualifications, Should begin io train 
. ancillary ■ workers, and. inuch .else 
besides* . ' 

Yet, on the other hand, they, 
recognize dipt clinical depnrunoms 
are . already understaffed, 10 the’ 
point w here they firmly recommend - 
an Increase in clinical tgacliors. 

If no other worries were looming, 
clinical staff would stHl require 
some convincing that with (he unit 
varsities in their current, economic 
plight, it would bo. wise to Lake on 
substantial new commitments, espe-- 
dally when (here is ita- mention of 
supporting staff and more build* 
ings ; for us Profosstir D.“L. Hughes 
of Liverpool told the BVA Con* 
gress: " The situation hi die veterin- 
ary schools is' already very serious 
indeed.” 

Many university ■ departments! 
must soon feel the effect of tint 
damp down on Salaries, but in 
veterinary science the position has 
recently changed dramatically' for 
the wnrse. ... 


It has always been recognized 
tnm u-ucliiiig departments hud to 
crniipL-u- with the nit ructions of prl- 
vau ’ practice. Inn substantial in- 
creases in the pay and conditions of 
Male employed veterinarians, mid 
niliers in the major research insti- 
tutes. tin ve JeTt tin- university tea- 
cher £«,- behind. 

ihe denn oE tlie Glasgow veterin- 
ary school, emphasizing how ludi- 
crous tilings have become, has re- 
ported that n new graduate of his 
was recently neerptad us u PhD stu- 
dent in n government lulmnitorv at 
a starting sulury of £4,92(1. 

While tlie present position is bud 
enough, u new thrum is advancing 
from North America, where seven 
new veterinary schools have been 
authorized und u further five are 
under consideration. 

» Tl,a SK** 1 " Report says that be- 
tween 400 and 700 additional staff 
will be required there and that those 
are unlikely to be met from indige- 
nous sources. Professor Alan Betts, 

‘ I !j nci P a [ nf tho Lnndmi veterinary 
school’ is particularly worried on 
this score, as hcad-lmming teams 
Irani Nor tli America are already 
approaching Ids staff. 

, Once ngnln, therefore, the ques- 
tion of differential fiindir>{ of uni- 
versity depm iinents, which lias been 
an aunt lie inn 10 the UGC, is raised 
(ut 11 time when the word *■ tele- 
vnneo comes increasingly from 
government lips). 

Should rccruirnient suffer for tlic 
main reasons mentioned, the enm- 
jmitee believe tlmt “the question 
ot differential scales for voiorinnry 
teachers guitci ally will Inovitublv 
linvo to be reconsidered in spite of 
tho difficulties of principle and of 
practice which will arise ", 

One suggestion for increasing 
practical experience could prove 
very contentions— namely, that stu- 
dents should practise survival sur- 
gery on normal nnintnis, The com- 
mittee were split on this issue— 
which would in any event require 
new legislation — and ended bv 
recommending that the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgonns 
should oxumine the Issue with the 
utmost care. 

Not only would any proposed new 
legislation inevitably bring out a 
strong lobby or resistance from the 
general public, but clinical tea- 
chers who have seen tvhnt may 
happen to animals used for practice 
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by students overseas have already 
expressed strong doubts alwut such 
an innovation hero. 

Nevertheless, a problem must 
remain sat some point an inexperi-- 
enced person has to operate on live 
animals, and there is no requirement 
for a new graduate to do this under 
the supervision of a more experi- 
enced surgeon,' ... 

Another major subject reviewed 
by the committee is the funding of 
research. For . bis to rice] reasons, 
the Agricultural Reseorch Council 
established a number of research 
Institutes outride the universities, 
with (lie result that only a relatively 
small proportion of their budget 
reaches the veterinary schools. 

In Contrast, the Medical Research 
Council has channelled much more 
money' into the university system. 
The committee takes the ARC 
rather Severely to task over their 
attitude and points out ihnt the 
■three-year grant system, while per- 
mitting many research seeds to 


Schoolchildren examine a dead fox : 
can university veterinary schools 
accommodate l heir interest ? 

germinate, does not encourage them 
to develop and flower in 1110 long 
term. b 

“ We tire not satisfied ”, the cum- 
mittco sny, "with the extent of sup- 
port front llio ARC for research in 
tlie vetorinnry schnnis and we 
recommend that the ARC should be 
put in 11 position .substantially and 
progressively tu increase this sup- 
port.'’ 

. l'l ,e ARC’S position has boon 
■defended by its secretary, Dr W. M, 
Henderson, who maintains thut not 
only have the universities not 
wanted units financed by tlio ARC 
in the more distant past, but thev 
have not asked for them recently. A. 
possible reason for the last state- 
ment. of course. Is thut universities 
navC' difficulty in absorbing tho 
running costs of 'additional capital 
developments. 1 

...However, Dr Henderson lias said 
tutu there is no barrier imposed 
against the ARC paying a higher 
proportion of the total cost of new 
research developments in university 
departments, but It should be 
appreciated that the mini number 
ot grants would then be reduced. 

Returning to the broad academic 
scene, Sir Michael In his personal 
address to tho profession, criticized 
the veterinary schools for being 
unenterprising. “ We would like 
,f ee . rauch “tore experimenting 
wtn the curriculum, and more 
diversity as between one school 
and another. 

"We should like to see more 
options In the undergraduate course, 
experiments with two-tier courses 
and with different methods of 
assessment. We think that there 
should be more emphasis on teach- 
ing that is relevant to preventive 
medicine and the promotion of 
animal health by husbandry and 
management techniques. We should 
like to sec departments of veteri- 
nary epidemiology." 

Add all this to the recommenda- 
tions mentioned earlier and nobody 
should be surprised if, with the 
best will in the world, the universi- 
ties reply simply, “How, and with 
wha t?" . 

The author is dean of Darwin Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and n lecturer in ' 
veterinary medicine. 
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jiwh Dr David Parker 
Sir, — 1 connor believe that Paul 
Johnson lies rend Martin Jaq lies' 
article (“Universities and Capital- 
ism — the Present Crisis’*. MuwmsM 
Today, Jury. 1975) properly ; if he 
lius he is guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The suggestion that Jaqitos 
is -a ** friend ’’ of the ministers 
mid civil servums currently 
engaged in u Hacking the universi- 
ties is, nf course, a Joke- Hut the 
implication lliut he treated Robbins 
us a capital I m pint and approves of 
the nrc sent policies cunuut ho so 
lightly dismissed. For Johnson 
introduces rlik in isreprese motion of 
the article in (lie absolutely crucial 
point in his own argument where 
he passes from u general considera- 
tion of the niiitcK on universities 
to finding i fie left responsible. 

Jaqucs, in (act. fur from up prow 


I# 






Paul Johnson nnd Stendman’s cartoons. 


from I). E. A ml rat's and R. D. 
Whitley 

SirT— We nnniinnte Paul Johnson's 
third article on “The University 
mid Its Enemies" for the 1975 
award for yellow jmininlisiii In a 


Equally, tile operation of A form under un assortment uf urn! -terrorist 
of intellectual Gresham's law mso- uots. Mr Johnson supports- their 


from Lyndon Barber 

Sir, — Paul Johnson's receht article 

on the student left must rate at 

one of the most hysterical pieces o( 

reactionary journalism to have 

appeared in yuur paper in recent 

mouths. 

Omj of its most frightening aspects 
is the current trend for the academic 
right-wing to appoint themselves as 
the sole arbiters of reason. Tha basic 
premise of the article is that non- 
Marxist views constitute “ reason " 
whilst Marxist viewpoints constitute 
the “politics of mi reason 

Vast think I am exaggerating, of 
course. Listen, then, to a quotation 
from Mr Johnson's article: •' The 
Communist party has a student oifi- 


dated with this leftward movement, arguments and Is doing 
bus caused me deep concern. Thus make them respectable, 
tile affectation of mumbling inco- Yours sincerely, 
hero nee in public argument and the g ^ POSNER 


arguments and Is doing his best to cer, Jou Bloomfield, who organized 
make them respectable. un annual week of courses on Marx- 


jaques, in luct, uir rrnin uppi-ov- award fur yellow journalism in a “r'T.vr; ; .rZ-iru n m,, s h ru o" UK , 

iiig nf i ho changes now taking place supposedly quality newspaper, lie S l n n ,?!i Cy n , ! i., S f.i Institute of Education, 

argues tjiuL all sectors of education uses ■ lulu* Is, exaggeration, . and t SwS Londou - University. 


must join together in its defence, 
His control theme Is that the attack 
nil universities and the development 
of Lho polytechnics derives In gene- 
ral from the needs of monopoly 
capitalism and is accelerated by the 
deepening economic crisis- 

Johnson might profitably have 
considered this analysis a little 
more sympathetically, for Ills own 
position, can only be sustained by 
regarding our Labour leader A ns 
socialists whereas they are, sins, 
merely social democrats nuinaftlng 
a capitalist system. 

It is worth pointing out that hi 
France the universities «cc being 
subjected to a nieasiira of financial 
stringency of appalling destructive- 
ness and direct intervention in tboir 


onto tiomilU in freely whijp avoiding 
logical argument. 

The article's concluding paragraph 


ted by " Left ” students, must causa 
.ulahn to anyone committed to 
rigour and honesty in thought. 
However, Paul Johnson In, ns l 


from Mr. Douglas Coker 

Sir, — I must protest ut Puul Jultn- 

son’s article on the education sys- 


is I hie- “ Academics nravided nowever, raui jontnon in, m i 

thev aiuiid^o '■etiicr oiul stick to the suppose, attempting to com bnt Intel- soil’s article on the education sys- 

moral and professional princlplfcs of *** " « i i'e sll „ ^ G mna ll \^ n Jlenlfmi r t ® ,,v nnd t * 10 9tu<1em Iefl - 11 ls 
their trade, have nothing. to Sew * ul1 ^ f uxt " 2 naraShs couchod lu thoroughly immoderate 
from, any of. the university's «“£■ SrJSXTtt V SS B C& language-" fascist , - aggro- 


enemies.'* Academics, like every- 
one, have many social roletf nnd 
various interests. To suggest they 
“stand together" regardless is 
siitiple-nt Inilcd to put it politely. 

Furthermore, to assert that .they 
Agree on “ the (our emphasis) 


about participation in tho Com- 
munist Party's Marxist studies 


s interests To surest they ™ur Se with statements about "mHl- 
1 S; " .Sdlis k tonLly political dons, who bring 
-in I n (fed to put it politely. 


one assumes him to mean that tho 

anTt J rc'\lSXa" Xri^‘'S,,S “ nun, bo, ■ of particular Tl.o a a .nmption hare, a, to.™ 

w iho imivo?sitv idea! ” points I would like to pursue. He is that conservative dons do not 

to lit o u ve si y d notes that disruption of committee bring their views blatantly Uuo ibeh 

am far from convinced that to niQe tings took plnce at the Poly- taac i 1 i 0ffl n nd if they do then ibis 

hold personal views of n political technic of North London. There is \oacmngs, pna u> » y , 

or -any other descHptlon, necessi- XlSiputdnB^ “ft .X lTlw" 


fascist", "college-smashers" and 
so on— and to the conclusion of any 
considered analysis Is no more than 
a series of wild unsubstantiated 
assertions. 


Even Johnson's far Ella education, receive a poor defence teaching. S 
natiun would be hard proved .fWju Paul Jobnsou., . • . .. iMUure. of t 

ow that tills, la a result of tho We drend - Ills coming coiiulbu- the cement 


ness and direct intervention in tboir 
affairs of almost totalitarian propor- 
tions, Even Johnson's for t llo 

bnaelnutiun would be hard pressed 
.t« enow that tills la a result of the 
egalitarian socialist policies of Do 
Gaulle's successors. The fact that 
y*e have a Lnbour Government In 
power should not be allowed to 
obscure iho fact ' that tho under- 
‘ %ylng caus^ of. our own plight are 
y.oty «imUaT. . . . 

• : Moreovoi' on - boLli , .sides of liio 
dionuel the Commuulst Parlies have 
made defence of educational ston- 


morul and nnifcsslonn'l principles of anti ure utcrororc _ a serious tmeui 
their trade " Is an even clearer cluo t0 ^ 10 university ideal . 
to the writer's restricted vision. I am far from convinced that to 
Individualism, phuuJLsiu, open hold personal viaws of a political 
deb me, reform, and integrity, which or any other description, neccssl- 
vvu associate with the aims of higher totes nit nbsonco of objectivity in 


1st studies. . . . One of its objects 
was to extend Marxist perspectives 
nnd disciplines .to such subjects u 
art, design, literature and architec- 
ture, in ndditlon to the traditional 
economics and politics.” 

I,m ' Horror of horrors, someone po- 
sy ?' posing alternative perspectives l Bui 
1 18 more is yot to come from chat lover 
ratQ of objectivity and free academic w- 
Bl0 ,’ quiry, Mr Johnson. “ Naturally, mill- 
und tnittly political dons who bring their 
hln v,ews blatantJ y * l| W their teachings, 
ited represent a serious threat to d» 
university ideal." 

uJnr The assumption here, of course, 


no disputing time 


m absonco of ‘objectivity in M r Ter7y Povey and ulicmt 40 other university ideal 1 The °u[y cjj 

tg. Surely, It is less the students disruptod an. cipergoncy elusion ono can make \6 t™ ", 

’ meeting of the Cdtirt of Govornors, Johnson sees tho university Idw 1 

ntent of the teaching ovoi a tTmuevov. if Mr lohuson would come __ with th® 


lion, «J)c fending Culture in Depth . 
Xlnlversltlcs, let alone culture, 
deserve a more “civilized cham- 
pion. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. E. ANDREWS, 

R. D. WHITLEY, 

Nupier Road, . . 

Manchester. . : . 


period of time that is the acid tost 
nf a genuine commitment to the 
demands of teaching. In other 
words, it is a matter of fact rather 
than inference, analyst rather tlinu 
association proving guilt. I am there- 
fore . distressed to find ttye standing 


However, if Mr Johnson would come 
to read High Commmul—Tha mak- 
ing of an Oligarchy at the Polytech- 
nic of North London 1970-19? 4 he 


me of North London 1970-1974 lie antl 1 
would discover. If he doesn’t ones. 


‘\® as being concerned with tb* 
I., propagation of conservative Kgj 
he and the denial of Marxist or 'radical 


-VUIVUV^ UL WUUVUIWHIU 0\ WM" l - ' jf 

dards a priority. If Johnson can from Mr Jan Bloomfield 
overcome his philosophical differ- sir,— Wlmt is it that Is bugging 
ences with Jaqucs ho would find Johnson? His description of 


Oiatln Uiia wco ot least they were Student poUticnl scene was worthy 
not enemies but tulles, jho buck page of n . Monday Club 

.. Yours sincerely, . i° HrnH l ^ 6at w ei' e iw dlstorttons. -YoiU'a _ 

DAVID PARKER, Coidd it be that more students ore GEOFFREY MIDDLETON, 

School of History questioning, tlio society tlioy live in Leicester Polytechnic. 

TumU tr.it u »rtinT ® at * institutions they BLudy in 

Leeds UUlverSlly. .,, A - th u U vA™* rnnZa mo him ? 


jutBim wuxrei»itjr. aiid Hint tills ^ /I’oiii Miss G, Bfrkbp ' racist '"ami fasclst-lypo arguments NUS" vonliy be said toibs »cUW 

trim Mr W Mi 1 *™ “ «*. . tb »“ **»**«■ interim ^ 

Slr^-As mi iiicreasina fan of Paul to be about. no account of the fact that studenu , Ha also criticizes tho left for of Reason? Is it Mr Joiiiw?" . 

Tohnsoh's recent wr I tines. I thoueht Ciearjy. auy questlanUie by stu- »>wy have juadHcarion for tbfeir un* ..firing “personal abuse ” at choir i s doing die. raping? - 
hfoSf^cl aSldeVrHS^ denb of tbe cmitcnt of tbcir courses rest in. universities;. apd polytoch- opponents. It woidd bo interesting Noc W tco in the' article do«*W 

pis tnirq artioe. ti uctouor jjj to abhorrent to tho author. Tho in- idea tp know what Messrs Blackburn i«„l- iwWhhid die real rwj 

M ^the uniyei-sity and ns encmios " m theo^dcal .2’ -and Povey think of being labelled ^^.,Hw d mmtoucy !; ;>® 


from Mr Ralph Harris this whs wiiot education was meant 

' filr,-^-As nn. increasing fan of Paul to be about. . 

Johnson's recajit writings^ I thought Clearly, auy questlanlug ^ ' ***£ 


f T n m 1 | Mx*tMuIy know, tltat Mr Povey bad what tlio tone of this aigunieti 

ssrJzZP&XSr. 

of academics, of proven worm and nn __ j._ Hmiiorvniir ri#»rlsion. free speecn » uu 

demonstrable ilntoUaetual honesty m^kincnrocoas 0 - freedom of expression fox-tfw wj 

impugned, albeit by inference. making, procoss. .. I bo cur bec1, as tluwe nw* 

aUegSy^?d onSon ni^toS NUS policy ‘in roclsiti am? £osc :ism sent the 
aiicc; ■ ■ but at the same time implies that nendoniic right's cun out 

:Yoiu*fl faithfully, - - there la somethlug wrong with mu- lho le f f . 

GEOFFREY MIDDLETON dents being -lectufod on Marxism. r . .. . v i l0 aivos a blank** 

, . Ignored or suppressed and for refers to tlio “ nggro-inscira « 

from Miss G, Btrfcop * racist and. fascist-typo arguments NUS" voully be said to‘ u ® 9 



on oiu univcjiuy nnn ns encmius f i,»npatlrnl • '' - • • • i - 

• » , i^uch talofr hi, best forw: Ills S,” co^ world of S ' 

, analysis of the *? horrific goings-on demo 'would *? represent a. serious mdons "offow statw’\but fall^ 
. at the Polytechnic of North ; Lon-; tltroat to thd university ideal 1 f. Who S £L abvioff ootnt that low 


nd Povey think of being labelled ^ lullUaucy. . 

aDPrn-fnKrluf* » ' CaUSCS Of StWUent. 7L- J. I 

aggro fascists . , approach Is that- mh %3 

Ho. quotes from 1 Student Power problem, therefore wesit ou, “ 

' ’ “ Some sociology stiv.. It- by getting rid of mUitonts.^ 

i PNL admit frankly assumes that students bav® 1 . ■* 

k 4a I n Arnnta a huf mi I <7 flllCfl 1 •'IvH j 


■ , w ffr""*.* worU1 r°, 5 lir s? t . t.Bf.JSvIHS-T ni?S5 10 makefile obviohspoiat thatlow and writes i “Some sociology sto. It- by getting rid of 
don" clearly carried exceptional is Mi Johnson, kidding ? Does ho a t n tui: is ofteu’ .associated with low dents at the PNL admit frankly assumes that: ; students have m., 
-.iuihority but. f could not ovfircorao » rend Alan .^^ cvety Sunday ? 0 f teaching. Therefore ' that their aim is to create a Marxist grievances, but. only ; ones' f gM 

.a suong sense of ddjd vu. ' H. hat i a sttwlentt may very 1 woll havo a coll j that, they say, Is -whgt tliey. by fanatical ■ student 

r - * ■ • .. SI»ai>l\o ?. . ?b®y and cpuhtleM gonulno grievance, against that Insti- havo coxno to college fpi ,w . • Mr Marxists who are out; tp 


,-... And then I referred .to our Vfi - ' others 
ri'cepily published ,s|udy of tha PNL theory ti 


0 ■ ! ^ goimlno grievance, against that \n9ti- havo come to college for 'V ■ Mr Marxists wiio ai 

.1 fi { va j • Mr- ff. c -- tudo ii far providing them with such Johnson implies that it Is Quite destroy for its 

5 n 'Poor university or imlytechnic .-. Illegitimate for anyono to coiicludo shared by tin 


oclal order should- bo “sub- troubles at Essex). 1 . -w iaa 
XovAlutionary -ehauee. : B*t . *1. IgflofcJi'tho . 1 


are oui; ^ 

its own 1 *ake - ^ 

the ropovt-; 




[r - ' ..jotqipi wiw yonr reuoors werp;uomR it: is 1 loflitintato wipiin .umvorautos, / 
• IniftldB' ib auoriier Idnd o? ; rapo^- ns; iolstwhcrfe •for" Leadienl:- ■ and . : . 
■t . ■ ; : >abtely. of putf copyright -i - ; *1 .' 5 . to. urguo Tor. Marxlst.ldens - / 
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THE UNIVERSITY A.ND ITS ENEMIES 


Three replies to Paul. Johnson s four articles on the state of universities 


Discipline : 
the diet 
of fascism 


If Paul Johnson is going to write about univer- 
sities he should, as a professional journalist, 

* seek to discover and set down what there n 
to be said on the other aide of his assertions' 
“The worst cases" he says “wore Esses. 
Warwick und Lancaster ", and says not n word 
about the causes of conflict. 

Even on his own thesis that disputes, sit- 
* Ins, and so on, arc all created by the “stud- 
ent fascist left " he fails, as have scores nf 
similar searchers for simple solutions during 
the last ten years, to explain how .It Is that 
the protests so often command such wide- 
spread support. 

Are we to assume that students In the muss 
are herded sheep ? Or could it' be that at 
“Essex, Warwick and Lancaster" (even ut 
the Polytechnic of North London) there were 
activities by those in charge which aroused 
considerable resentment among tha student 
body ? 

In the days when some of us were concorncri 
to defend colleagues like Robin Blackburn, 
Dick Atkinson and Anthony Arblustcr, we 
were warned tltat these attempts to stand up 
against 'the authorities ” would result in a 
backlash of considerable dimensions. We hud 
little dotibt that it would. So it has, and pro- 
duced in its turn more conflict and more 
reaction. 

Seen through Paul Johnson's teloscopc, the 
causes of conflict in universities and poly- 
technics aro simple. But la it likely that the 
troubles In such complex institutions should 
be explicable in such easy terms ?. 

Thrown together, often In somewhat remote 
places, aro thousands of people mostly be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 22, and u few hun- 
dred others mostly middlo-aged. The rela- 
tionship is basically that of teachers and 
taught. 

The teachers ure in established hierarchies, 
the more senior exercising very considerable 
control over the more junior. Tho taught not 
only receivo instruction from tho teachers but 
also arc assessed by them and sent into the 
world with grades and references. 

All this makes for, a complicated sot of 
humau and institutional relationships. Ami, 
as PauJ Johnson' knows, it always has. How 
these relationships are to be conducted takes 
constant thought, and there ore no once-tor- 
all solutions. 

But one way. It seems to me, U certain to 
. .fail. And that is the imposition of elaborate 
rules, regulations, disciplines end punish- 
ments to strengthen the authoritarian aspects 
of these institutions. Thqt way is bound to 
please tho fascists .wherever they are sltuaufd, 


•• tod coVfirV -at . fc2.2p. ;Moist ' hWt' 
booksellers-: have copies; !tflitcU' : Vaii : ", 


uLSo ba obtained promptly by- Send* {?•”»» 
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“ London, tiWl/ ; 


)oUticot‘dou8 ’ S' DIRKDYi At leaat these pi-onouopta. of 're- studonfc militancy (s 

l. Bht suroly VwmVj . ‘ • • '■ *. .’volution in Mm B o^ b^i;.wM«', vHdiout the suptwrt Of - 

i uniloraitfr^ '-'Wfe 1 , riihult what their .ajnis base- of students. . 

eticheni ' nud' i — = ■ '■ • are. Is it’ too much to .oxlioqt hini hot possible - Wlfcliout ch ^f av aiicH , 

Mttfxlst.Idens - f'UM Mr C. M, Posner . . to corae cloan, and state his. o^vn strongly about. ' . :■ 

ithcr idCojogl- . Sii‘,-^-E fed that we owe Paul . PoWtenl ■ pMldspphy; explicitly? • Tq cure t^e^mlljtqtlcy^Mr • 

article, ' My prouiems. . 1 sinoats at Ilfs political ohpononts ? .Old 'Tlvc/ toil Roail. , .. : : . ; 

:oo ploofed to 1 Wo >9ttould : nbt bo 1 unduly- tau- Mv Johnson, self-prbolultned social- Exeter, , • . . .- 7 • . 

bate jvitll M^ cefnthl tiHt); applying Mr. Johuson .to jst^ comos qcross os a stubborn, Devon. ■' ; ; fc, ; 

TJ/FS^vaulcl Mr Jphhsoh we arrive at the 'follow- ' narroW-tnindqd elitist who secs -his - 1 L..*,— ' . | 

on ovo^t ?. . : ‘ .|nfe statements: • • ■ : own privileged position challougod. . *! 

'J I’aul jolmson Is clearly g menace ... ^ tvould be woll advised- R M Blfllld * : 1. L • 

n i r ‘ r ' . to a free society' bgcauso he bai e8 *,i?^ • m ’,^ c l e 5 -• '• 1 „ ' \vttM --'Wf.' 

tv^'-hcWatrt '*i>o^ch out In fayoUr of restoring VfriaUht nh lojopliy pf Mr b. -M. Bland % 

Btitotn, . ih 0 * death penally to cotnbat terror • bo h yttiu- ^buriiempcan R 

[dfeton t sm *h a recoil t artlclo-in tue Now ■* ftr* * ° n tiaiVwsity Bbr^j^dJeff 

& SiQWimml. * . fundameu^l is^uesMvIiich. m britatf <j$ t> 

? thc^Ndllenai , it: isknowu that Eranctsco Franca- ■ ®t»ce of Nfltiood ^ , I 

9*4 Rve Yciara, and iq.bevy ,of equally odious rijrazl- •. ' •' -.‘Libffli'les.-..-.-. 

Fibc jliittwirfd -,hanL‘r'-UruHUiiy«n - and-. Ghilpan ■ -DOUGLAS .COhER, ■ . ■> 


An ally against state control 


I hod a strong feeling of ddjii v\i when rcutf- 
ing Foul Johnson's uriicles, though 1 suppose 
it wus bound to be only a matter of lime 
before another socialist intellectual followed 
Ins Murdoch and joined the ranks of Black 
Paper authors. 

It would be churlish of me, however, not 
to welcome the conversion of a former 'editor 
of the New Statesman to the ranks of those 
opposing “central planning", and it is im- 
portant that tiho current widespread re- 
appraisal of universities Jins spreud to rite 
left. 

There is, however, a touch of obsolesccnca 
about Johnson’e views, not only with regard 
to the practicality nf establishing a so-called 
"unitary" system of higbor education that 
is autonomous, and within which the univer- 
sity sector da to be an imveiium in iwpeno, 
but also in the way Paul Johnson lias stayed 
locked into old concepu. 

As the chairman of die Conservative back- 
bench working party on post-schuoi educa- 
tion, I am not yet in a position to spell out 
the results of our deliberations. Rut in seek- 
ing to implement the Conservatives' desire 
to extend personal iiutonanty In an ’uver- 

J invented society, 1 am sure that we would 
oin with Mr Johnson In much of hts analy- 
sis, and with his desire for diversity, though 
we might differ with hint regarding the wav 
to get it. 

lie as certainly right to highlight the Inade- 
quacies of Lord Crowthor-Hunt, and the 
failures of poet “manpower planning " with 
regard to teacher and doctor supply, ft has 
never emerged, of course, what changes the 
noble lord has In mluil. A recent attack on 
university expenditure by Mr Ernest Arm- 
strong, a former minister in the Department 
of Education and Science, docs, however, say 
something about the arvti-intellcctiialLsiti 
which now dominates the DES. 

It would be hard to fnult Johnson's indict- 
ment oF DES 11 planning" techniques and Ins 
catalogue of growing departmental Interven- 
tionism. It Is also pleasing and important 
that an influential left-wing voice recognizes 
that there lias been, and t<o an oxtont there 
still Is, Bn organized assault upon our Institu- 
tions of higher education by people <0 whom 


tills Is merely a stage of the lugger offensive “ academic drift"), it would ho hotter to 
against western capitalist society. devise a ntnv strategy for Government. 

Others must Apeak out, too. for though the If selectivity were to become the language 
universities of Essex, Warwick and Lancaster of public expenditure rather tliuu common 
aro tho obvious trouble spots, n great dual sacrifice, ill era could lie resources both fur 
of Homage Is occurring, largely unnoticed, advancing tho hear, and for developing a 
elsewhere — at Birmingham University, for pluralistic system of post-school education lit 
exnmplc. which there would be institutions of differ- 

In one senso the sacrosanct area dF curricula ont sliupcs. sizes and functions to meet the 
hus already bean breached by tho DES, winch diversity of human nuod. 
hns brazenly pushed reorganized colleges of The existence ot elitist teaching and re- 
education Into establishing what are often .search establish mem* is not Inconsistent with 
pretty worthless liberal arts degrees. Spokes- widening opportunities fur post-school learn- 
men fur the department have expressed the lug, provided, that they do tint exert clU-ectian 
pious hope that courses would be *‘ relevant ", nver the system. Each must lie free to develop 
which is patently Impossible with existing its own diameter ami build ii roputuiinu 
staff and resources. boged on itjs quality in its chosen field. 

But hero also lies a flaw In tho Johnson Women today aro still educated well below 
scheme of things, since some universities their capucltfcs, and adults generally are 
which arc supposed fb check the acaclcnti: more capable and keener to learn than we 
viability of tuc courses put up by the colleges usually recognize. Skills quickly need up- 
hove validated degree courses which are atm- dating, many specialized occupations require 
ply not up to par. nn intensive post- experience follow-up. 

Nnr is it Inevitably right that vocational So tho whole structure, full-time nnd part- 
courses would bo better, were they devised. time, correspondence and Open University 
So imich in higher education which is extolled education, needs to lie examined as u whole ; 
in role v-unt . Niimild in fact he con deni nod and the result might bo for us to become 
since quality is uat tuc India presume compo- more adult and less youtli orient mod. Hence 
nent tii ut it should be. my repented call fur ft royal commission Into 

8d much for tho main areas nf agreement, post -sc lion I education. But in (lie context of 
It Is vital tltat sucioty should not impoverish Fuul Johnson's argument, the point Is that 
Its universities, and equally important that only by a positive exercise of political will 
teaching and rcsourch stuff ahould not feci can such a pluralistic system get established, 
that they are being undervalued by society. If only \vu could break the habit of view- 
Rut would Fuul Johnson really deny the Ing education us an ever-extending, end-on 
right of Government In a democracy to hold process nnd concentrate on providing cou- 
institutions accniintobli} for public funds ? Thu tinning opportunities for leaining, we would 
lavish post-Rnbbhis days are over, but they relieve the universities of the poliiicu! pres- 
old produce waste and overlap ; bunco the sure to tncroaxe numbers and nt the same 
calls now for belt-tightoniug, which tlio uni- time benefit the institutions, tha students, 
varsities have responded to lutiidsomcly. * nnd society. Tills It the key dimension that 
It is hurd not to foel, however, that some Johnson’s articles entirely rolss. 

sort of regional body (or possibly a national 

council with regional sub-com nth tecs) which K Alt'll Tf f Hi fl Q fill 

would sponsor resource and syllabus cooriUtt- wc,lli ufliupauii 

atlon and provide a continuing review* of the — 

hlplier, further and adult sectors together, The author is Ctmseriwitue member of Parlia- 
ment be sensible. merit for Ripon, and chairman of the 

Ruther than dream of a golden ago free Conservative Party's hack-bench working 
of government interference (but distorted by party on post-school education. 


The real enemies : class, status and power 


tide they wa lcome.it. lf .it is being used 
«ganst them, they ■'m k e able more easily to 
impose ■ • their own . discipline on their 
: followers. 

Fuul Johnson attacks me for doubting 
whether any useful purpose is served by 
having a college-based disciplinary system, i 
am wholly serious about this. Instead of con* 
a true dng complicated codes ■Wtovoflencas, 
anknowp ..to the common low or to Parlia- 
ment,; like “ bringing tha good name of the 
‘ml varsity iijto disrepute 'y I would begih 
wwh die simple propo&hlOq that every mem- 
ber of a university, senior of junior, staff or 
student, is a citizen and subject to the 
■"ffw and- dvil laws of tiut country. 

ttjtis allegpd -that -he hes broken the laiv 
« the ipnd end the unlvendty authorities 
• "i 1 ./ 0 Pursue him. the ,'p^oper place to do 
. an Is In the -ordinary courts. Tf « court send? 
™ ra .to prison;! he. cannot continue to be a 
to«raber of Eh'e unlversiiyi,at least during the 
Period of his fmprjsbnmcdt : - 

. toe «>urt considers tiuiUt Is not heces- 
‘***7 ^ or «m tp.be removed .! front general 
5 *°cteiy for a wmle. ithcn nedtfaer should the 
. ■ Uitivpta)ty debw |ihn fro>n its aOdety, 

. “Bree , wito' of what Paul .Johnson 

■r fff* «p6}*5 the Ucroachlng" power of tho' 
*rr?' J'joepd rity concern grows hourly be- 
: St® f.hddevp a machine, host been set rolling 
■j jWtoti Niot happens, in ,our modern 
1 .-•°^]y* «WPPii|g it .requlr^ a huge effort. - 
• tP wHeve tirot becattse the vice- 

.- S^ccjlor VOf tho U"n4v6idt+ of Oxford has 
i out, because Lt>rq Crowtlier-riuht has 


: ■ tffbfouudly that ; tita ^Department 

fronts 


•'li; crisis ^riyTiwa toe means to do it- 




i John Griffith 

HI 


Demonology is Mot wholly to be deplored : It 
makes for racy journalism and stirring aar- 
mons : it ntay awaken the complacent and 
guide the energy of the well-intentioned. But, 
in the end, demonology la itself on enemy of 
.that sweet reason and light which Is the 
essence of university life. How. wretched aro 
tlio universities, with their teachers, their 
stud outs, their patrons and: tlhelr (civil) ser- 
vants as enemies and Paul Johnsop as their 
friend. 

Let us, however, first -be clear as to the 
nature of demons. Johnson makes them all 
persons : reason would Identify some at least 
of them as Situations and relations- His stylo 
leads to Indiscriminate personal abuse of 
sucji Individuals as Clark Kerr, Lord 
Crowther Hunt, Terry Povey, and Sir William 
Pile. 

Three of those however, are honourable 
men, and Johnson has to resort to the snatch- 
ing of quotations frtan their context in order 
to sustain his calumny. Sincq the knight in 
question is. bound to be silent, I would point 
out on his behalf that bis” roimark about 
governmental interest In tho curriculum is 
wenched from a speech -of determined rests* - 
lance to demands from foreluv critics tor - 
motje .‘intrusive and ambitious planning ' of. 
British education. 

- Johnson similarly mokes much of the peer's . 
evil Intentions toward? unlvorsity Integrity 
but tori should also note the Ministerial 
declaration in the same .issue of , The THES 
, (October ;H 1975) thet “Universities must 
hold fast 1 to thedr autotiomy aqd acadontic 
froodom. nnd reject ariy gdycrnpienf Infer- 
. fcrence". • * .. .• ■ 

’ : (njudidous vjltnes? will not hdlp'us. By ail 
moans let ys name and rerilo our declared 
enemies apd honour those like Mrs Cox why 
stand up against the tualevoleuca qf Povey 
'and like. Wfe should also, unlike Jolmsqn, 
attend nccUrhtoly.to the.f acts. . • 

R’ ls simply pot tape, for example, tiidt 
the .wreckers have .concentrated on the weaker 
and lens .prestigious institutions. . The London 
School of EconooticS hw bean tf prltae targot, 
aiid the coBogos oc ^ ducation lieVa beea vir- 
tually ubwucnad. Ana lot us further be clear 
widt irtejrict to tho good .imerttionS. of opr 
declared frieb'de that the Paving of rite read 
to hell could be moved to happier highways 1C 
we exfunined our rituetlon With core. •> ■ 

. Johnson's analysis . turns mainly -on . two 


ideas— thot universities can seek truth only if 
they are insulated from political powers and 


potentates, and that the truth seekers must 
he placed In a hierarchy of authority solely 
on academic merit (a combination, if I under- 


stand him, of energetic' cleverness and social 
humility). 

" Universities should stick to their auto- 
nomy" . . . “The key figure In a. healthy, 
university is tha Independent-minded' college 
head who respects all branches of learning, 
loves his colleagues end students, sees his 
job as a privilege and a heritage to be handed 
-on intact, and so fights like a lion for the 
standards, of the institution he serves M . . - 
“Hence, when we come to the question of. 
government within the university, we find 
that the traditional elitish system is likely to 
be the best.” 

Well said and well come. Autonomy and 
elitism, however, ere confusing words further 
confounded to Johnson's argument. In his 
first articlo he equates 0 academic triumphal- 
ism ", at least in its modem form, with pre- 
tensions on .the part of dons' to. play a key 
role In economic and technical progress. 

Johnson scorns this age-old hubris of die 
academic would-be king and seems almost to 


defined as a place of resort for scholars with 
no intention or ■exticctatlofl - of immediate 
utility and only ff political power and material 
privilege (other that! that required for library 
and laboratory) are completely eschewed 
could there bo p Justified autonomy. 

Similarly with elitism : European universi- 
ties since the eighteenth century have been 
set in the soda! con text , not of academic but 
of social inequality. It- would be less of ait 
exaggeration than many of Johnson's to say 
that excellence was merely a by-product. .. 

Institutions of scholarly -elitism can only 
be reconciled to an egalitarian age If teachers 
and students enter exclusively on tne test of 
academic merit and receive no extraordinary 
privilege. Selection to the elite of the poor 
scholars would, moreover, bd substantively 
as well as formally open to all the classes, 
all the races, and both the sexes. Only la 
this egalitarian context could we accept 
elitism. 

Such a system would, of course, only trans- 
fer the problems of autonomy and governmon- 
tal control to a separate and much, larger 
sphere of higher education. Academic elitism, 
in other words, would require a still more 
whole-heartedly binary approach than ever 
Mr Crosl&nd contemplated, ., 


higher education, ay a tern tends to produce a «-hnT«rM_I 
high growth teta .. . SrSL 

Ho and wo must surely make up our nriiids - must alwi 
whether tho uriyertitios ltavn indeed replaced In affli 
" the business onterpriso ns the engine of econo-, to dcclar 
title pregross lu Che mspuer which Daniel defend V 
Bell describes in bis Coming (tf Post-Indus- he ires asked, 
trial Society, or whether we are an economic 'M was Wester 
hretevnney. Thai two. casos btwo somewhat . Only ! ( 
diffcreitt fnipllcations forautonopiy. : , . niatedtri 
If the univimislty is on cconotrilc asset, than Have ittod 
we cannot rerilsticaUy aspect « govofninent Sudt Utv 
- of any fowh or oonutioxlon (wltose job now is mctnbefo 
. defined . by, governors and governed dike as Integrity, 
strategic' management of tha pursuit of tiffin* • appeodag 


UitiversmeOj Johnson rjebtiy! awerie, are 
die hofitioito of crolitottanr-eji exp'ro»4(>h of . 
tite;- popfaiaflkatad virtuea .of.^upf aouaht 
timmsh Study ; and . science. ’Buti-only ■ th(> 


■Hiird alternative— n . university of poor 

scholars -^can fully and unequivocally defend 
Hint dtudd. Class and sretus and power 
must always be enemies within die gates. 


die gates. 


In affluent* Oxfohl a dan was once heard 
to declare. that tha last war was fought' to 
defend Weston! civili Stations ■ " And -wbat'\ 


was Western 


Only die scholar who lied - foresworn 
nutrerjuf gain and social superiority Could 
have nude that answer ro^^ncly convindofl. 
Such univorfiitie* are 1 ctmcdvabla. . Thole 
mctnbefo would he fl cultural elite of assured 


civlUretioiv "Add -wfaM-'V 
' you do In tho jya r ? ” 

. cJrlluatlau ", he replied, 
tolar who foresworn 


If, on the btijec band, universities are lire-' 
.■levant |o the material wealth of nations. tltefli 
utUoiigh .they wu reasonably oxarect ; autonotiiy 
as to .their Irnomfl -Jife, they qanndt leAltim- 
.irtely.^ftahrt. tiifl right to detmtUfto what a'c- 


ejsltim- 


are to' Be J>ul. 1 qt thrif dliij>osai foj^ 

(haw retueii^ hi off.ect, (aro 1 payhien w. 

• .Only tif : a 'tjikd -ait^smativO - is adopted : in 
wliicb die ■umvonsiiy-iSs tiisrply and purely- 


Integrity. > But titoy would qqpstitutc a smalt 
nppaudtagtrr-dewirWd'by tire majority of dpns 
, for iho tfttBtoi’lgn "rejevhitco", die suburban 
csffluencf anid 1 tho political inflnenco of die 
high ;te«uiiologknl fiMtltutikwns run by .WItito- 
.liall und qaactwmed by Wastmlnstei 1 *- 

■: A. H. Halsey 

The. author If director of thy department of 
. gjdgl tit i# Administrative studies ife Oxford 

Next week 1 further tepllfea from Johd lUHo- 
Marlin. Jacqdto, Mictutel ,P< D. Ybitog 
anSWaanT Williams. ; f .? ; ; 
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Social action programmes 
make 4 heavy drain’ on funds 


from lun Anderson 

STANFORD 
Amcricn is heading' fur a major 
debate on the financial implicit l ions 
for higher education of mandated 
social programmes which have been 
introduced over recent years in an 
attempt to achieve social reform 
and equulity of opportunity. 

A report on' jusr how much it 
costs universities and colleges to 
implement and to conform to these 
programmes is due fur release this 
month. It has been compiled hy 
Carol Van Alstyne, senior economist, 
and Sharon Colilren, n pnlfc.v 
analyst, of the American Council 
on Education, a privately funded 
body of educators find administra- 
tors. 

The dozen or so Federal pro- 
grammes involved Include laws ,011 
equal employment opportunity, 
etIURl pay, affirmative action, 
(diminution of age discrimination, 
occupational safely und health, un- 
employment insurance, social 
security, wage and salary controls, 
privacy laws and envirniuncmal 
protection. 

Preliminary detnils of ihe ACE 
findings were published recently. 
Comments have also been made on 
the implications. The programmes 
are seen as a major, but little 
nubliemul, causa of the ' current 
fihnhcinl problems faclne . United 
States higher' education. However, 
a key question remains whether 
universities and colleges ran onpjosc 
the programmes which can lie inter- 
preted as n reflection of new social 
norms and attitudes. 

At the annual meeting in New 
Orleans of die National Association 
of College and University RusJucss 
Office Associations, the ACE vice- 
president, Dr Stephen K. Bniley, a 
former professor of political science 
at Syracuse University, said that 
most colleges and universities bud 
been forced to dip into reserves 
to meet the rapidly escalating, costs, 
of the programmes. Fellowship 
funds had been robbed, academic 
priorities had been shelved and 
dangerously high tuition fees had- 
been increased evep further. 

He 1 gave, three ' examples. In- one 
large public institution, the annual 
cost of implcinenting Fcderally man- 
dated social programmes rose in the 
Hod 1965-75 from $4381.000 to 


riickuLed from SI 10,000 in 1965 to 
$.1,600,00(1 in l 4 »74-75. 

At Stan furd irnivtrsity Inst month, 
the president of (be American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Pro- 
fessor William Van Alstyne, out- 
lined two basic aspects of the prob- 
lem — on ihe one hand, the cost 
in higher education of increased 
Federal resolutions, ntid on rhe 
u tiier, the decreasing level _ of 
Federal money to meet these new 
demands, 

Important sources nf Federal sup- 
port had failed to expand, lie said. 
The Basic Educational Opportunity 
Cr nuts programme, which was de-" 
signed m enable students from low 
and middle inconiL- families to attend 
college, 'imply had nnt been funded 
and la a considerable extent 
remained mi empty shell. The Gr 
BUI, which provided substantial edu- 
‘catiniial benefits for veterans, was 
to he terminated and universities 
would lose income front this source. 

Professor Van Alstyne said Hint 
the death of many private liberal 
nrts colleges could . probably be 
traced to the “ unwitting ’* hut “ self- 
fulfilling prophecy ’’ involved in 
current Federal programmes which 
emphasized Inw cost, ciirecr-orieiitcd 
cdticutiun lit community colleges. In- 
ability to obtain Federal financial 
assistance meant that many students 
front middle-income families turned 


P anel set op to probe falling standards 


from Thomas Cahill 

• NEW YORK 
The College Entrance Examination 
Board, unable to explain why the 
average scores on its scholastic 
aptitude lusts huve continued in 
full since I9G4 ( THES , September 
19), has formed a " blue-ribbon 
panel " to conduct a iliurougli in- 
vestigation. 

Each year the board administers 
the SA'l's, standardized measures ot 
verbal and imithematical skills, 
which are taken throughout the 
country hy pupils who hope to go 


nn to college. The tests are scored 
on a scale nf 200 to 800. 

Since 1964 the average mathe- 
matical score hus fallen by two 
points a year- and the average verbal 
.score by three points. This year the 
average mathematical score plunged 
by eight points to 472 and the 
average verbal score by 10 points 
lu 434. 

No one has yet offered a satis- 
factory explanation for the decline, 
though television, bad teaching and 
the permissive society have each 
been singled out ns possible causes. 

The hoard, fearing that the SATs 
might have become gradually-— and 
imperceptibly — more difficult over 


the years, has been conducting 
search since 1972 into nn«ihi. 
hidden factors In its. tatlSJ SJ 
gramme. But the old teftts 
given to this year’s applicants and 
they did not perform as well » 
the original takers. 

The investigatory panel will be 
headed by Mr Willard Wlrtz, Secre- 
tary of Labour under- President 
Johnson, and will include Dr Mar- 
tina Horner, president of Radcliffa 
College, Dr Harold Howe It vice- 
president of the Ford Foundation, 
and Dr Ralph Tyler, director eraeri- 
tus of the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioural Sdepces. 


to. low cost two-year institutions at 
the expense of liboral arts colleges. 
While construct inn of community 


the expense 


oral arts colleges. 


$1,300,000. In one medium-sized 
private institution, the costs jumped 1 
in that, same period from 1 $2,000 to 
-5300,000. In a large private institu- 
tion, the comparable figures ■ jky- 


co l leges continued, about two dozen 
prlvnte colleges went . bankrupt 
annually. 

He referred to Federally mandated 
social programmes as one of the 
“ less well known " causes of the 
current economic plncji in private 
universities. 

Quoting ACE figures. Professor 
Van Alstyne said that a* single law 
suit filed over affirmative action or 
other Federal regulations could cost 
a minimum of $40,000 in legal and 
staff expenses, independent of any 
settlement provisions. -.One. major., 
western Midwestern university esti- 
mated that full' compliance with the 
new Occupational Safety and Health 
Act would cost $24m. As labour- 
intensive institutions, universities 
were, hard hit by rising contributions 
required from employers for social 
security, lie aoid. 

.• Professor Van Alstyne said that 
must causes of higher education's fis- 
cal .problems were external to col- 
leges the 1115 elvfes. Groups like ACE 
and AAUP should be '* far less de- 
fensive and far more- Specific '* about 
the causes' of the current. dllcmnia. . 


Concern over 

cheating 

medics 

from Angela Stent 

HARVARD 

As the competition for medical 
schools increases, professors are 
becoming alarmed at Lite lengths to 

which pru-medlc.il undergraduates 
will go to obtain high enough grades 
to ensure them entry into medical 
school : sabotaging their fellow 

students’ experiments, stealing note- 
books and -destroying laboratory 
equipment arc all not uncommon. 

Some professors blame the in- 
tensely competitive atmosphere 
involved in medical school entry. 
Last year, for 'instance, a record 
43,000 undergraduates applied for 
the 14,000 places available in the 
114 medical schools. This meant 
that students only had a one-in- 
three chance of entering medical 
school, whereas five years ago they 
had a one-in-two chance. This year, 
applications promise to be even 
higher. 

According to Dr Albert Gel horn, 
director for the Center for Bio- 
medic r 1 Education at Cjty. College 
of New York, contpetuldh for mfldi- 
cni school “is a cut-throat thing. 
One of the most destructive things 



Students have only a onc-iit- three chance of getting a medical school place. 


is the emphasis on high perform- 
ance in organic chemistry, which a 
practising doctor rarely uses. It 
is used as a tough screening device.” 

Although some students un- 
doubtedly want to study medicine 
for humanitarian or scientific rea- 
sons, many are not unmindful uf Its 
financial rewards. Tho average 
physician's income is now. $50,000 
a yeaK As one pre-med undergradu- 
ate at a major university said, “ if 
you mess up on that chemistry 


course, you blow the chance for 
$100,000 a year.” 

In order to secure a place In an 
American medical school, under- 
graduates must score high on the 
nation-wide , medical aptitude tests 
and have good grades. Some stu- 
dents apply to as many as » 
schools — although rhe average u 
now seven per student, up iron 
four in' ,1970. according to the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Col- 
leges. 


Bicultural learning opens up 
new research coffers 


Dons charged with 
stealing funds 
from Government 

A Federal Grand Jury has charged 
a. Upivocsity of Massachusetts pro- 
fessor dbd a Worcester State, College 
dfean .with stealing $28*875 In 
Federal' funds. -The indictments are 
the first to result from a hint-month, 
investigation of irregularities iii.the 
handling of Federal grit fit funds at 
the University of Ma&achusetts 
School ' of Education' in Amherst 
(THES, April IS).' ' 

The indictments charge that the 

E rofessors diverted grant money 
rpm ■ the ; United States Office of 



... • Wv|Mtf]SMoh* Inro.oth'fcy criminal 
di is Use of' Federal funds' invblving, 
thou so nils pfi dollars' ht tijfc Amherst 


u; . 

•L ' 


school 


Stanford launches 

1 • “ . < . 

pilot scheme ; 
for part-timers 

Stanford Unjyferjftty . ',1s , . breaking 
! with tradition apd uVtrdcJuci ng- par C- 
fSitie , s(;udy , .at - thb Undergraduate 
level! :Nc« January It. null start a 
four-year experimental, ' scheme ■ td 
.allow ;.a handful of. older , people . 
into : the . University on a" part-time.' 
bhsts. ! • ! ” j"; ' : '. 

Up to '25 students a year,’ aged 
25 nnd over, who have completed 
ut least one year of college, will 
b.e , able 19 . enrol over the > Four 
Veftr&.AIl nd^iql *dmi* ■ 
Standard^. aMtan&fdr students, n , 
hqyoj'HiBlt pAq^haySln* dftwnrpus 
and , no financial uhlT^ 7 .' ; ; 

" ^rpnfbrd '/ has- i 6,5pO : \ihde^' 
grojdjlntes^but thijv-aj-o all into, 
including : thia r -90 : UndbrBrhduptes ! 
need 25 nM qvor/ 1 ,. -‘j : '•»••• 


.ofV- 


row 


from Andrew Ortqny 

CHAMPAIGN— URBAN A ■ 

While universities are cutting back 
and thf?' students they produce are 
faced . with aver-grunmer job pros- - 
.peots, ane. of the few areas of fed .- 
expansion 'IS ihatof bill ague l-blcui- 

■ turn! education. 

In 1958 President Johnson signed, 
Into law ' the Bilingual Education 
Act, whose relatively vague specif!- 
ratio tis ’.were' designed to 1 ensure' 
that' children ,of “ limited English- 
speaking .-. ability ’V, /received,, edu- 
cation ■ which recognized ‘ difeir 
linguistic and cultural origins.; The 
legislation, however, did little more 
than acknowledge:the existence 6f a , 

■ growing,, problem lir the -grade 
school^ actoas Uie country and faci- 
litate-; tho flaw of- funds to those 

. wishing to alleviate If. . 

Pressure groups, particularly from 
California, New Mexico, Texas, 
Illinois and New York, representing 
.tfye, infer §313 nr knarry of iCtiicanos v 

WrahlQdvqiisq pd P.ueftqi Ricans- 
co ntlrided I0 W0 r k tdwar ds more fart, 
.teaching I’efprms. ,;r -. 

’ :-A;niaJor 'step Eorwqfd eriirie with a 
}973. ; ampn(Tntem -to , tho 1968 Act. 
in:iyhicH-sArnc o|- the Vague riess was 
removed, and. In w|i!ch ihotp was 
more' emphasis on the establishment 
of now pro3rinimfis dnd mo^e exten- 
sivfe- >esoarch.in tho universities. :• : ; 


.the history and culture of the ter- 
ritory or country of origin, of the 
children’s parents. 1 ' 

Some States have been much 
more responsive in setting up such 
programmes titan others. The State 
. university Systems of Cali Earn lit 
and New York, in particular, have 
rapidly set up bill ngudl/ bicultural 
teacher training programmes. 

It Is ■ primarily' in this way that 
the growing 1 concern 'with the prob- 
lems In- the schools is affecting the 
universities! New faculty member^ 


are being taken On, and. mote .often 
than not they' are themselves mem- 
bers of ethnic minority groups. ■ 

• Associated with this tendency, is 
a. move in, many ■ Universities to 
cnango; the. entrance -renujre-ment; 
so.ds .to reduce, what' is lantaniouht' 
to 1 discrimination . against would-be 
students from' Other cultural and 
linguistic backgrounds. |- 

' The rapidly growing concern over 
hi Mngu a l-bi cultural education has 
..provided a .new source of reseorcli 
■funds in educaHoh for tlia univer- 




.oF -gaining ..qboess tp Federal funds 
,;htyi j( gi!t’ Qf a qy sense of dblfgdtion 
or; fasppnsi^lity, : •: 

^Fad^dl-i ftijtds /are 'for 

the, MaldMimenc ^ of- program iti04 
Jb ■bllSrigualediic^ 

programmes * typldaliy 
make reaipred courses •' 1 in' 'the 


ejjrod- in oducarioMl research thaii 
in pure linguistic studies, . * ' 

While the establishthent of re- 
search ; projects -investigating.' the 
irtore . practical -prablemg of both, the 
academic and administrative dSpqcts 
.. or ini{M«neiiting, new, programmes 
"•Bdy. do sbtpethrng'iowardj. salyiltg 
the national 'Conscience with rdapecc 
to', the 1 -waVi lii which- minority groups 
have heptt effectively eScludcd’.from 
equal ,. educational Opportunities, 
tltpre, are tiriaiW , who -vociferously 
oppose . the-. offering^ of the ' olive 
■ branch; =. ! ; -■ ;i -, > f ■■ 


t . .. I **•» uu-wbuuihh neens or 
•the children • tdwafds whom they afe 
directed; . .• . 


Links shown 
between brain 

size and 
malnutrition 

Scientists at the Unlveraity^of Cat 
fornia have confirmed 
cerned teachers have long suapety 
—that many . of America^ po?* 
children have stunted brains tw® 
the effect of malnutrition. • t , 

: Their report, which will Pi i 
lished by Raven Press toe »a:ing. 
national. Brain Research .Organs 
tion, indicates their initial dW* - : 
at tiieir own -findings : 
evidence that a aubstantial P^- ' 
tion of tlie potnilatiott 
eiit country Ok? the United S»t«- 
iii jeopardy for - brain gro«! h 
development comes as a shoe*; 

Mora than : 

dren have ' either suffered "^ 
damage or we BWy , 

because of mnlnutrmoiv 
tion.' ' more than • 94Si , 

Women In ,rhe. United Sta;M - 
suffering " . ■ y 


suffering * mg*ntunuu» ■ y 
enough to endanger" “} e 
• The scleiiilsts ' ; 

average deficit ' in 
among severely malnounshe - ^ . . 
year-Qjds ut 125 / ' 

.s tap rial fraction °L >re " 
weight of L40o;grBwm,^' n J .^ 
port refers- id s UAlle* a- ; 

rted dut . in' 

-which . indicate- that 


1UP » 


West Germany 




4 Fiddling • professors 
come under fire 


France 


tently been severely criticized by clairne, f„r l c *l ,e,LS « were 
0 different official bodies. SK . iSLs J0ur i Mf3,% no , ver «n*fr- 

A report by the Land's auditor- fffJL' i . » . f or enulpnienl de- 

iuiml cnv<>rini> tlio e< * m«ldli (nit hiBhei 1 . iJih 


by Giiutlifi' Kloss 

The nine universities of Bndcn- 
Wiir item berg und the Civil servants 
of its Education Ministry have 

rccentl" 1 ' - - • • • 

two 

A 

general covering the year 1973 
attacks the existence of private 
.institutes or research units at tho 
University of Stuiigurt which are 
stated to make use nf the univer- 
sity's facilities without proper pay- 
meat and separate accounting. 

And the final, unanimous report 
of oil all- Party ml line committee 
of inquiry of the regional Parlia- 
ment similarly accuses the univer- 
sities of financial maladministration 
and the Ministry of Education of 
negligence in carrying out its super, 
visory role in iirm-ncadenilc matters. 

The auditor-general discovered 
that the nmnes of seven private 
Institutes and those of tho univer- 
sity depart munis with 


itnisi however, l Imt Un.- 

liciiklueiR case vvus nut an isolated 
one : moneys paid liy suppliers 

were transferred to private 
accounts ; travel expenses were 


...cr - ; nut higher, the 

difference being jniid into private 
accounts ; utpiipmcnt was purchased 
unu never used ; mid university em- 
ployees undertook private wink 
during office hours. 

Medical picul 1 ins apparently pie- 
Sent n particular problem. Ilcn; the 
private income of » head of h de- 
PRi'tineiii sometimes exceeds the 
income jif the wiiolu institute. Tliu 
report cites the cuse of the potholo- 
S 1 .?®] ‘Hatitutc of the University of 
Tubingen, whose director had « 

Slflv DM y issS. tl,C n " d0 

The coniiiiitteo holds botli the 



Bastlu : an nutpasi of the new university. 


my departments with which they mWenit miSiL.® 1 “ Ul th0 
are linked ore practically identical si blc fm .he si „ a 
and its directors are one and tho universities^ j ^ VI,lI ° tl, ° 

same person. This, tho report soys, ■ urc ucc,,scd of 

w misleading and permits a mdvor- 


rilllU UIU 

glossing 
cli prac- 


sitv professor tu cany out his out 
side consulting work under false 
pretences. 

According to the midi tor-general 
the worst aspect nf the matter is 
the inter mingling 0 f space and 
equipment used and personnel 
employed by the private "parallel 
institute" and the. university Insti- 
tute proper. 

The brief of the Parliamentary 
commitce was more wide-ranging. 
Its probings have acutely embar- 
rassed the Ministry and pardcu- 
any its head, Professor Hahn, the 
longest-serving Minister of Educa- 
*»" u» the Federal Republic. 

The Investigations started as a 
Olidcal manoeuvre of the SPD/ 
Opposition hi the regional 


polid 

FT)P 


Parliament but gradually developed 
into a thorough and scru 


fair Inquiry into the financial ad- 
ministration oF the university sector. 

? oni . e °r the results of the com* 
mlttees work are indoed startling. 
Hie committee knew, of course, that 
^November 1973 the head o\ the 
„ en f r 8V physics institute at the 
University oF Heidelberg had been 
tm nt 5 nce “ r ^ lj ' ee n °d a half years* • 
and f ° n,llenC °° cl,a,,B05 of fraud 


over ond covering up K ucli prac 
tices, the aclniin istrntiun by the 
ministerial mimmcracy |s described 
as cunihersoniL- mid ciupisy. The 
wlioic lssin- is, of course, a very 
sensitive one. since it invoivus the 
vexed question of ucudoinic freedom 
yorsns governmental aiiministra- 
tivo control. 

Frufessor Halm, whose educational 
policy is becoming more and more 
conservative, is aware that thu com- 
mittee s conclusions are explosive. 
He has noi been' too successful in 
handling several university prob- 
lems n recent years, which has led 
to criticism from within his own 

E , und elections for a new Par- 
nt arc due next spring. 

He has now declared the com- 
mittee’s document to he useful, and 
the day uftcr its publication 
announced that lie had formally 
instructed university professors to 
teach eight hours a week or forfeit 
part of their salary. Previously, the 
appropriate ” weekly lecturing 
load had been considered to be six 
to eight hours, hut. the committee of 
inquiry found that almost nowhere 
had eight hours actually been 
taught. An average of 4,4 teaching 
hours per professor in the eco- 
nomics faculty of one university 
was quite typical. 


a strongly worded prutest to 
Minister, the investigation com- 


Sweden. - ■. 

Numbers start 
to rise 
once more 

from Mike Diickenfield 

- ' STOCKHOLM 

- of ^Bdents starling 
faculties with 
-6cw«cd by 14 
i Ws Hutum *. for the first 
' ' X y?Brs, according to lqt- 

^Cs BS Wd by the Cemral 

Bio bi" • ' 


..(up 11 Tier 


.rose. 


lockf increase , was for the 
but. numk? c ® s * (lip 18 J? er cent), 
(up f s U ^ r J- % tanMuSties 

td 

ru? — 

' cenrwSl® la - 488 entrants, 49 pdr 
; WP^n—4 rier-cent mSre 

: XJFtjEnA th «fr distribudon 

• Oi. ^er ceht pf the 

32 jjec cent 

- Mr comndsed 53 

K i!WS!P.=;A “H. "free 3 ; feciflty 

k firglS h? m ' Univ&rs<<y * 

laf SSShS ' rpstrib- 
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as two 1 - national ■■ 8ft 
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matching nurtiridd Abd,i!«., i; , 
witii physical -duta- >j" . T ; v ■} ; f - 
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Mexico 

World Bank aid 

A $5Dm loan from the World Bank 
end the Bank for International 
Development has provided for the 
establishment of the Free University 
of Mexico. The institution will open 
in 1977. 

.The university is to. institute 
Simple teaching programmes for the 
Country’s rural populadon in such 
areas as the best use of tillable land 
and new techniques in agricultural 
and livestock matters. 


Corsica moves 
provoke 
further unrest 

fmm George Morgan 

. , NICE 

A wave of |> 10 lost lius swept Cor- 
sicu — already torn tills summer hy 

no w uni vers ftv 'oiTlhe*^ islmid il 1 > urM «!! , "« 1,1 » ll >« with ncudcmics 

Stt tJs^ tshst * 

'rill be totally iiiudequnio to meet 
the educational, economic and cul- 
tural needs of the islund region. 

Corsicans ure ulso indignant at wliut 
they claim are tho uiiincintic 
methods adopted by the Ministry in 
dealing with the issue. 

Since 1972, when the university 

was first promised, the 300,001) In- r’s; % 

hubitanrs of Corsica Imvc been ami- cscan^H 1° f “ r 

cl !>a ting 1 he creation of u full-scale , 8 ,u d down by tho 

academic centra os unit nf Guveni- Thf ■' - - 

local renionnlist . , Ah o M ' nJ stei s uclioii is nileiprc- 


hold moi-c than 1,000 students— 
only a third of the total number of 
Corsicans currently studying ut uni- 
versities un the nniliilund. 

Iii a stroi 
the Minister.. 

misslnn has declined nil rcspnnsl- 
blilty for the possible outcome uf 
tliu decision. A spokesman Tor the 
commission, which has tho backing 
of nearly all Corsican political und 
professional organl/ailoiM, snid that 
tlie Minister's plans were I11 conflict 
with the Government’s charter for 
the development of Corsica. 
Corsicans, in line with ncudcniics 


appoint a president For the new 
university along with IS of the 25 
membois of the future administra- 
tive council. Since 1%8 it has been 
usual for both the president and 
conn cij of French universities to lie 
elucted by academics und students. 
Only one university in Friuice— tho 
experimental university of tech 
loir— • ! * - 


nicnt cunccssiom to local rationalist 
ambitions. A commission set up 
last year by M Jean-Picrre Soissun, 
Secretary of State for Universities, 
to look, into die problem was ulso 
known ro be in favour of a pluri- 
dlscl[)linary university providing 
teaching and research facilities at 
all levels, 

Now, without waiting for tho coni- 
mission to finish its consultations, 
M Soisson hus announced that thu 
university is to be limited almost 
exclusively to the first two years 
of studios leading up to the general 
studies diploma, the DEUG. . It 
is hoped, too, that recurrent educa- 
tion will be catered for at a Future 
date, while a number of research 
teamq In oceanography and Medi- 
terranean civilization might also be 
added. 

The subjects to be taught will 
also be severely limited. According 
to the Minister, teaching will be 
reqiHred to meet the *’ real needs ” 
of the island, focusing principally 
on administration', agriculture' and 
tourism. In those circumstances it 
is unlikely that the university will 


tud by many people as un inter- 
ference with university autonomy. 
Following electoral conflicts in 
three other French universities in 
which left-wing candidates for tho 
presidency have been prevented 
?om. taking office by Ministerial 
decisions some observers have 
charged the SecretoTy of State with 
attempting to build up a band- 

presidents^ ° E “ docile ** university 

t The University of Corsica, which 
has long been one of the principal 
demands of autonomists, fa to be 
based at Carte, the geographical and 
cultural centre of the island. 
Despite poor roud communications 
and a population of loss chan 6,000. 
Corte was chosen for historical and 
sentimental reasons, ft was here 
that Pascal Paoli, the champion of 
Corsican independence, set up the 
first — though short-lived— Univer- 

sity of Corsica ia 1765. To allay 
rival claims from Bastia and 
Ajaccio, it Is piannod that offshoots 
of the new university will be set up 
in these areas. 


Republic of Ireland ’ . 

Future of tertiary sector remains cloudy 


from Peppy Barlow '■ 

dublin 

Sharp! differences of opinion about 
tho busti way to achieve B. compre- 
hensive system nf higher education 
in -tho Republic emerged last Week, 
particularly in relation tp the 1 most 
appropriate stntUs . for the uowly- 


The National' University of,. Ire- 
land is in the process of adopting 
the ^ * * ' - - 


.under die Govern men t’i 
1 more equal terms. 


plan) 


on 


— - Governnieut model ' for* the, . : 

Limerick NIKE, not. to wt -beratiae i sJvL 1 pjromi»od 

it believes that the indepeadetica of ■ ""H® Taper on tfreAe and related 

.U „ r I I_l. 1_ ... iff d I Ac M K.Jn. Ini. E 3 ... 1 


rhe Limerick Institution is on the 
cords at soma stage, eod that, ia 
such a situation it would be far 
easier to cut loose a’ " recognized 
aunronriate stntuv for hip imwiv. - collage ■« than ip UDsernmbJe a 

#woiS 

Dublin .and Limerick, and t|ip gtltuent coUege. 
future' pf the .National Council for . Now, however, tho authorities of 
Educational. Awards. ’••• v Trinity College, Dublin, have come 

with on open imqtariou to the 

a ions 

sMtutjo)is — - niB.nuEioiiHj i us mmo ot,; Dublin ( 

9 11 


Diidev the Government's detii- ' opo l? ^ritntiou to die lilies by '-Hid' Go 

ins of last noceinbor the iwn i n . Dublin NIHb to become a full con- : December.' Accani 

Higlipi. Educailna in. Limorick abd .Trinity is the sole cnlleKO). This ls‘ certificates ivQiild o' 
the - National Iiwtitute ;0f Hiolipr a dear anlcndmcrit to; tho Govern- from the . NCEA, with ohvIousTv 

Education in Dublin— have qeoq ment f s pjqn, and it prdbably , bus unhealthy caosen- - 

given the option, of becoming it ; boeii dictntod, nt least- lit ' 

"recognized college of one ofitko tho desire to secure Hie 
Country's . universities. , i ., tiort of -a stibsumtlal; ei 

1 "'hlLI. ■ .^..1.1 it.' •.< .... •-! ' ■ 


W part, by 

contlnua-- 

- engineering 

provision in TCD. • , ■ 

Under f. tho Governdidnds ‘plan, 


issues recedes into the indetermi- 
nate future, more concern has bean 
expressed about tho possible effect 
of the TCD proposals eq rite NCEA. 

Originally established to 11 rq vide 
a wide tenge - of nop -university 
Jrds (including riegroos) and 
coordinate higher (tfucotiftn in .die 
integrated sector, the NCEA was 
stripped of its degrees warding faci^ 
llties by Hid Government last 
Acceptance; - of . die 
would moan thlat 
— - — . ----fi diplomas' and 
certificates would also be removed 
fmftifl ►Ijo NCEA, with obviously 
iy 'consequences for stu- 
dent mobility, y . 

Since Uccombcr, the. Government 
” ^ * to ; reinvest ;' the 


Canada 

Union stresses 
key role 
of scholarship 

from Edward Sheffield 

, .... OTTAWA 

In Ills orcxideiHiai address tu tliu 
annual meeting of the Association 
of Universities und Colleges oe 
Umada, here last month, Dr Lurk In 
Kerwiii, rector of Luvul University, 
iduiitirivcl nyo urgent themes: tliu 
mianeiiia nf tho universities and 
tlieu nldigat jails tu the Third World. 

He nlsu ubsL'ived ilmr, to take 
account uf Lite pressing problems 
tauing the university community, thu 
association, which had previously 
vmphiisizcd the provision uf services 
was now becoining an orguiiLuttirut 
devoted to higher education re- 
search und policy formulation uu 
a natioiLHi scale. 

The university’s fuuduincntal tusk 
mw on gin til scholarship, lie said, but 
die secondary functions of the uni- 
yersity — teaching, professional train- 
ing, ami other services— are much 
I more readily accepted by govem- 
[ mem? 

1 Consequently, he snid, gc.vern- 
luenis were more inclined m „ 4 ,y 
Inr sucli services. 

Dr Kerwiti reported lbut 45.iier 
com of the 11 nivurd tics’ income was 
provided by the goveniniuiu of 
Lannilti, 35 per cent hy the govern, 
nicius of tliq provinces, 12 pur cunt 
by sindeiits and 8 per cent l» v other 
sources. He itrguud tliut 11 ** three- 
way division between private (in- 
c I mil 11 u student). Federal and pro- 
vincial support should be xuugltt 
ut tliu short term hut that private 
Financing should eventually exceed 
u third In order tu restore enuili- 
lirium of support. 

Dr Claud Thibault, the recently 
appointed executive director of die 
association, said that during the pa it 
uecadu the universities had been so. 
concerned with their own problems 
of expansion that they had lessoned 
their sun port of their national nsso- 
ctHtlnn. H« called for renewed recog- 
nition of ihe impoi t« nee nf the 
nssoemtion to the universities and to 
Cnnada. 

.. ^^nwhllo, a conference on 
Womon and the Universities ”, 
held after the AUCC meet in e, heard 
that in both 1971-72 and 1973-74 
women accounted for 13 per cent of 
those teaching full-time in the uni- 
versities. Bettveen those two years 
the average salary of female “stuff 
"embers increased from 78 per cent 

male 'st^ff *" cent of the average for 

Comprehensive data on the enrol- 
ment in 1970 of women students in 
26 “wntries showed Canada in 
twelfth place, dt 35 per cent of total 
enrol mont, but with much smaller ' 
percentages in most professional 
schools. Israel and Finland stood, 
first at 48 per cent. 

Conference workshops discussed 
women students, women faculty and 
women in academic administration, 
women members of support staff, 
women’s studies programmes and 
the Organization of university 
research ou women. 


South Africa v 

Blacks get first 
medical school 

from Louis Hot* .- . 

'■ ;.; J6HANNI2SBVRG ■' ' 
Plena. ere going ahead foi* thb estab- ''v 
lishment oE the first all-Black luedi- 
cal university in South Africa, which 
will help . meet the need for belter 
health services for Africans. In 
some areas there is. only one 'doc- 
tpir to 70 , 000 ' people; Existing t rain- 
ing facilities for African doctors ■ 
nre limited to tho non-triiltc modi- 1 
cnJ school ‘at tho University of - 1 
Nutal. : 

Lcglalaripti is being prepared for • 
the next sossioft of. Parliament which 1 
will enable the medical university • 
tp ibo established at .Ga-Rankuwa ip ' 
tli e Tsivnnn liomdand; 11 oar Pre- 
toria. The institution, tylll serve stu- • 
* fc < — “ 

vetorlnar 


train doctors, dedthts ami 
surgqotu, a* well tu per- 


1 . f ?i' cad lo ;re|nvpst : .rlic 
«LEA with degree-awarding piiwdrs, 
b; in gveqr wbjcK 

; the unhmrsftiCs have beeri . unwilling 


irsity or ' TCD was to retnin }is engineering , ‘ th 
validate -.schopi— but without caph'o! hiVCst-: !(q 


This would give, them; the samp 
status ns a college of educatiou, in 
that while the parent university 
university college' ; would vaIlq,*«o 

, tiieir, degro^ awards, the subsidiary mwii., , ura capiure or nie uupun Dot lego of Phv&icnl^ Ftfunritfnh 
institution would have; ho effective NlHE woaid enable 'if to coMpqte tlie. NOEA^avmrdod 
aay. fo^thp; affairs. Jit the P^refjt .with University College, Dublin (tp ' ! of degrees ^t^wqek. ' 
university. , . 1 ■ ... adileve.indepcndcuco from the NUI. future still lianas in the 


.tfojWa ikom all the Banins tuns. 

vetorlitary i 

soimol for certain other , licallli 
at;r vices. .For prnctical traininfl it 
wt|I make: htto of tlie' Ga-Bnnkuvwi. 

. hospital, which WiU in effect bq /• 
with thq university. ; 

, The^ institution > will,. be . nutuup- 
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Towards the 1980s- 1 : The 
problem of Scunchester 

Too much of Britain's sy-stem of guised as “ applied ” arts a 
higher education is in a mess. “ applied ” social science). 

Universities still have thousands So the paradox Is that it is I 
of empty science and tech no logy non-university sector, the see 
places. This is not their . fault, but under direct local and national pi 
[hey are empty nevertheless. Aca- tical control, that is inefficient a 
denilc staff have been demoralized floundering, 
by tho t routine nt of their salary Such a development would r 
claim and their deter iurji ting eon- have n in tiered so much lit the so 
ditions or work. University budgets of the 1970s, when . it could 
have been pruned so mihfessly that argued that expansion would s< 
(hero is alniust no fat left — and the out the mess. Student expansir 
oiiality of research is genuinely however, has slowed down and 
threatened. Oitlv in some science ■«. unllkolv iltnt ir will puw ami in i 


jil®* *;■ 

i* ijv -% jo .* • 

M g| : - 

mm : 



(hrentened. Only in some science 
and engineering deport moms is 
there any overmanning — ami only 
in these depart m cuts are entry 
Mimdurds dropping ftiiniigli wlmr 
piatmrs is noi so inueit standards 
of entry hs simuiariN of exir, which 
sewn to be hs high us ever). 

Si\ in spite of the view that is 
Mill - widespread in the pi it meal 
punies .ind in industry and com- 
merce, universities are now tlio 
most efficient and the most effec- 
tive sector of higher education. Nut 
only are they good universities, 
many of them are also good poly- 
technics. Tf industry and govern- 
ment were ns efficiently managed 
M universities, Britain’s econo my 
would be much haaltliicr. 

The colleges and polytechnics are 
also demoralized, mainly because 
they do not know where they ure 
' going nr arc not going in the three-. 

lions originally intended ‘by the 
• Government. Since they have been 
unable to recruit to science and 
technology degree courses, arts and 
social sciences hnvc been developed 
and expanded so that most polytech- 
nics are really liberal arts colleges, 
with a higher proportion of degree 
students in the social sciences and 
humanities than the universities. 
Many staff have to work in des- 
perately cramped conditions. Only 
« tiny minority of students can live 
■in halls. Mora -end nibre polytech- 
nics are therefore likely to become 
. regional rather than national insti- 
tutions. 

The ■ difficulties 'of the polytech- 
nics, moreover, will only be made 

• worse by the creation of the SO col- 
leges or higher education that are 

' rising from the ashes of the 
•; '.colleges of- education'; £ nrid the 
. ttuorption by the 'polytechnics: of 
■ madt of the other colleges-: will only 

• balance still farther in the 
direction of arts and social' sciences 

- [however, much courses orb 1 dis- • 

Academic publishing 

frtooi Mr-Phfifp Allan V: ' ' \ ■ 

S I am pleased -that; rtiy article 
S„ September 191 abbiit aca- * 

: monogrrfpH • publishing .: was 
,. stimulated further distitssiou abaiit 
its problems. Let us .liqpe that some 
of- I oq le*s conventional Idaasftow,- 
being put fanviu-d will prove, tb be 
- of l.astlng benefit. i . . 

The various critics of my scheme ' 
attacked It at different' points and . 
with contradictory reasoning— thus. 

I feel, reinforcing my view that the 
plad « practicable; When some say 


guised as “ applied ” arts aud 
“ applied ” social science). 

So the paradox Is that it is the 
non-university sector, the sector 
under direct local and national poli- 
tical control, that is inefficient aud 
floundering. 

Such a development would not 
have mu! lured so much nt Che start 
of the 1970s, when . il could be 
argued tiint expansion would sort 
out the mess. Student expansion, 
however, has slowed down and it 
is unlikely ihnt it will ever aguin he 
so dramatic as it was in the 1960s. 
Tile Government, moreover, is des- 
perately trying to curb the growth 
of public expenditure ; and since : 
education is the second biggest con- ; 
sumer of public expenditure, and 
since students cast more than the 
6 to 19-year-olds who are tho Gov- 
ernment's main educational priori- 
ties, the prospect for higher educa- 
tion is bleak. 

Under such conditions attention 
will soon turn to the situation that 
there is now In many cities .and 
regions of Britain, where one or two 
universities, a polytechnic and one 
or two colleges of higher education, 
situated almost side by side, are 
offering many of the same degree 
courses and competing for the same 


courses and competing for the same 
students. A fairly typical. If in this 
instance hypothetical, situation is 
ihut Scunchester University admits 


>othoticaL situation is 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir Toby answers Paul Johnson 




..Of.cpu^e : lit a * short ; article cue 
cjtfnpot -djtaV. with dll the problem*' 
> Certainly thg preparation pf camera- 
copy need? *. fuif amount: of; 1 ui 
• . ftu i pi au mo a. .'.hut, . ns. nubUdni 




my.plan hne ipxporlpnced tnpn' way* 
to. handlo pply.12 short books per 
year, (hero should be plenty of time 
for him to hqip authors with such 
: . . difficulties a^may 

. ' . -X 1 never . calmed ; dial 'costs not 
included id .- my.- flgUrdS we^e n»t- 
.. rcfli -- T stipulated a baeifcaiiy ,no?r . 
profit-making r operation -I aud .- : f 
specifically men tjoiiodTtlics© other' 
costs : (Ip Uorhis of free phovjsioli by' 
pn iiiterost^n- party). Th6 point I 
ivai making i? simply ^ that if tho 
= academic community tidrep enough' 

; about good Work Which i? oo longer- 
: uf ; Uitflrost , tn ‘ commercial 1 -ppb- ! 
. Ssliots, sadi'etfiJug Caiy be done 
. given a little Ingenuity. -and ‘some - 
assistance from the academic \vo'rld 


50 or 60 students to, say, a French, 

S isychoiogy or cbcniistry course, 
Icunchester Polytechnic next door 
admits 10, 20, or 30 students to a 
French, psychology or chemistry 
course, and that, -soon, the Scun- 
chester Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion, perhaps because it is small and 
nearer thegreeu belt; will be admit-' 
ting 30 or -10 students to its BA 
< ( luma nities ) degree. Scunchester 
University. Scunchester Polytechnic, 
and Scunchoster Institute of Higher. 
Education, moreover, will each have 
fully staffed, highly paid and highly 
qualified staffs of five to . IS a 
department to teach French, pay,, 
chology and chemistry, - 
This is not always a nonsense, but 
it is generally a nonsense and it. 
squanders money, that could be 
spent elsewhere in higher education, 
or on schools Or. houses or hospitals, 
or hew factories. It; is not so easy, 
however, to, suggest a solution or to 
suggest where We go from here. 'The 
TBB3- will nevertheless return to 
the: subject next tycek. 4 . 

However, one , should hot expect 
much encouragement from the . 
larger , established - .publishing 
houses. When, .new . ventures > are 
mooted, their advicer-as experience 
has taught me— is likely . to - be 
Don't ’C ; . 

Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP ALLAN, 

Philip Allan Publishers Ltd, ' - 
Oeddington, ■ . ,< • 

Oxford- • , , ■ -■ 

■The case for Christ’s College .. 

from Mr John Mottram ' 

S4r,~43pQ applauds Sir James 
;. Richards 1 . , condemnation of . . splf-. 

' Mdbb designing |s exclusivejtf hi 
Answer tt> 'cbnttraltits,' to tho -point 
wherb-a meeiAingless elagahea ii\ iHig 


1 caMLutida'og'i^fevant sriid itrakvastt 
i adnilnistrotiv*- anU -'llmncial . ^con*- 
ttbls diipkccs the -architeCturfe: 'of 
Contemphuioi^ feeling > and' involve- 
ment. • .>■ •. 

' One; Is however surprised- by the 
omission from his apparently ca tho- . 
Be selection * of post-war Oxford and 

Denys -Lasdun’s 
Cdlieg» |t Cwnbri_ w ,. . 

By flny^rcaliatic.alondat'da Hi was 
not expensive * ft hw.o nlaco lit Hto 
M«volopm?rtt qr siCppecf 'bylldiu 
nnuiORds to fit In .an AmextWCtod 
amount qf octmihmodation which is 
Ukhd,by thA who lRS^'ft sTahd 
It has. visual jsurprls^s aud s^tistac- 
Ifift order. . • !: - ■ ... ’ :■'* 
ftiUv 


from Sir Toby Weaver 
Sir,— The baiting of bureaucrats is 
becoming as popular and unedifying 
as wa9 once that of bears. In the 
second of his articles on the uni- 
versities Mr Paul Johnson (THES, 
October 31) states with derogatory 
intent, first, that us a civil servant 
I was a social engineer ; second, 
that I have advocated a scheme in 
which “universities would be 
grouped with polytechnics and edu- 
cation colleges and administered on 
a regional basis ”, Third, in his last 
article he quotes in a similar vein 
lilt* statement of a vice-chancellor 
of eight years’ standing that he had 
“ never once met ” me. (Nor, for 
that matter, has Mr Johnson.) 

The facts on these rhree points 
are as follows: 

Oln a speech at an Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment conference In Paris in 
June, 1972, I said this of our uni- 
versities, colleges and schools: 
“Continue to adapt them we shall. 
But what we must resist is any so- 
called strategy which demands their 
insensitive destruction to make 
room for a giant educational motor- 
way whose origins we question, 
whoso foundations we suspect anu 
whose destination we distrust. We 
dp not think of education in terms 
of social engineering.” 

• in a public lecture at Rother- 
ham in March, 1974, I said this 
about a proposal that was being 
canvassed to amalgamate all the 
higher education institutions with- 
in a region into a single institu- 
tion : " This alleged solution would 
leave some 15 per cent of post- 
tertiary learners in what would, 


in our stratified society, be -seen 
as U, and 85 per cent in non-U in- 
stitutions — an odd way to abolish 
the binary system. I leave aside 
the problems of managing institu* 
tions of the formidable size envis- 
aged running into not thousands 
but tens of thousands nf students.” 
9 On -his own Initiative the vice- 
chancellor concerned met me iu 
1972 to put some proposals to ine. 
Courtesy required that I should lis- 
ten, but a punctilious, respect for 
university autonomy prompted me 
-to refer him to the proper reci- 
pient of his views, the chairman 
in we UGC. 

Finally, as to Mr Johnson’s charge 
that in respect of the increasing 
sums of public money granted to the 
universities from 194G onwards “ the 

f iolltical (or rather civil service) 
ingcr gouged greedily into the suc- 
culent pie it had created he might, 
in his pursuit of truth, nave added 
the following view ex preyed by 
Lord Ashby in the course of n pub- 
lie lecture in 1968 entitled “ Hands 
off the University ” : “ Whose 

hands ? ... What about civil 

servants? The civil servants in 
Curzon Street have behaved 
with admirable propriety ; there 
is not any evidence to sup- 
port the assertion that the 
DES is imposing its deadhand (as 
one critic calls it) on the univer- 
sities. The harids, whether alive or 
dead, are not the hands of civil ser- 
vants.” 

Yours sincerely, 

TOBY WEAVER, 

Vicarage Gardens, 

London W8. 


Lecturers’ pay 

from Mr Anthony Hartnett 
Sir, — It is now clear that universities 
aud -university teachers have been 
subjected to a sustained and calcu- 
lated attack by the present Govern- 
ment, and by senior civil servants 
at the Department of Education and 
Science. The rime has come for a 
considered response to this attack. 

University teachers should 
demaud an immediate independent 
inquiry ‘in u) their pay and ‘working 
corid Itidns. But how can they ensure 
that ‘they get their .Houghton 
report?. They may have seriously 
underestimated their industrial 
power; and the' following tactics 
might bg considered. 

Small’ numbers of university tea- 
chers could infiltrate as many public 
examinations as possible. A detailed 
plan would then be worked out -to 
ensure maximum chaos .in the con- 
duct oF these examinations (with the 
least avoidable damage to Individ dal 
examinees) and about how the media 
could be»t be used to obtain pub- 
licity: . 

University teachers * : could ari : 
noun.ee unilaterally that, in order to 
defend' their living standards, -they 
-regard the present salary levels (and 


AUT because their friends at tho 
Treasury could keep them informed 
about the exact sequence (and 
details) of the Government’s policy. 
This report, if true, explains the 
vital sever} weeks’ delay, after the 
report of the arbitrators. ' 

The DES now ploys a crucial role 
in the formulation, promulgation 
and implementation of educational 
policy, and it-ia suggested in a book 
.(of which I am co-editor, to lie 
published by Heinemann’a early in 
3976) that In many areas of policy 
the ‘ department nas manipulated 
social science, ideas, people, and 
organizations. University teachers 
ace only the tip of the iceberg; It 
is therefore essential that the. 
increasing power . of the DES 
becomes a political issue at future 
general elections. 

A recent sign that even the riian- 
darlnate is getting concerned about 
its image is that a -House of Com- 
mons inquiry has been , sat up to 
-investigate the DES. One of the 
academic advisers la a former DES 
administrator, Perhaps he could 
start by looking at “.priorities and 
decision making " about .universities, 

• and make ’all the relevant depart- 
mental papers 'public. That would 
be! ;a tremendous service to know- 


Bristol’s finances 

from the vice-chancellor of Brind 
University 

^■-“Lest any of your readers 
should bo misled by your brief 
port (the THES, November 7) 
Bristol is running its accounts in 
credit into thinking that wo hive 
discovered tho philosopher’s atone 
or that tho University Grants Com- 
mittee has adopted the widely can- 
vassed proposal that there should 
be a cursus honorum of universities 
with Bristol— justly— at the head of 
the list, let me disabuse them. 

We have achieved this happy 
state of affairs simplv by running 
down the university: 62 vacant aca- 
demic posts alone, at the last 
count. But should any of your 
| Headers believe that' I or my ml 
leagues think that this is a sensible 
way to run a university, a university 
system, or even a country, then 
again they would be wrong. 
Yours faithfully, 

ALEC MERRISON, 
Vice-chancellor. 

Bristol University. 


University libraries - 

from Mr Peter Durey 
Sir, — Nicholas Moore’s article on 
university libraries ( THES, October 
24) really will uot do. It reveal! 
an extraordinary lack of knowledge 
of the recent history of British uni- 
versity libraries. 

To read the report of the Com- 
mittee on University .Libraries pub- 
lished by the University Grants 
Committee in 1967 woyld in Itself 
correct the misleading impressed, 
which Mr Moore gives, that thought 
on the nature of university library 
collections 'and their staffing and 
on regional and national coopen- 
tion la n recent development 
brought about by economic 
stringency. 

It Is nonsense to claim as He d9« 
that until recently the pn««/ 
objective of British university 
raries was to build as larga .s iton : 
as possible. In fact the pn®*P 
objective of British university 
raries in the post-war period 
been to build collections tailored k 
the needs of research 'workers aw 
undergraduates in the uitlwW .; 
communities they serve. • - ' ■ 

This has been no easy taskfo** ■ 
face of very donsiderable fIn*od“. 


_ 9 ,» MSIUBHUWU# SCI vice IU KJIOW- 

•regard the present salary levels (and ledge, and might iavoid the heed to 
the loss of back pay) as commeosbr- set” up two- new chairs of public 


ate yvith part-time employment, They 
should therefore disregard ariy -limi- 
tations on extra earnings or extra, 
part-time .employment, and further, 
take . one -term ih three off foT 
“research leave”. i 1 

. The Open University has been' 
. especially exploited in. this sad saga. 
i Its staff- 'Should, now;, think about 
odd’ 1 obvfa uif boasiblllt# ;Is 
rhatf all' : those- engaged tin' writing' 
arid developing new. courses' should 
lutfsc ; upon a; substantial -ro 


relations sciences; for government 
departments (tengble at- LancisteV 
\ and Brunei universities). • 

■‘Yours faithfully,. 

ANTHONY HARTNETT, V.. . f . 

. School of Education, 

.Liverpool University,' 


limitations throughout .-the . 
and not merely of recent datfl - J*. 
is instructive, for example; Jo 
pare the financial resources: p 11 ” 
available to the libraries In n«« 
British universities with those « 
their counterparts In, the rena* • 
Republic. of Germany. ■ -. ' ^ 

I do not. believe, that 
versity librarians neod feelssW®. 
of their involvement in region* 8 " 
national cooperation^ There .a" 
number of instances of long-sUiW“* 
Schemes- and it was the ImP«T 
provided by the uri* vei ' s,tlc6 .|lw 
eventually led to the creation 


payment oh die sales of ; their ' wor 
y University.- departments directly 
L ; coned t*tiad vdtiv the output of , skHJ«d 
(manpower .(modidme, *«-•.. dental 
i sciences, r.vBtcrinary sclertcfc$, U»w, 
engineering,, technology;;; business 
.. studlt^l i education 1 "Btc.). should, cql- 


'fromW. 1 W, Daniel 1 1 ' ••■■v.'y:/-;.-- 

Sir;— Prof essori:K' G. , Lockyer ' may 

1 - Seek: ..tn . nfnttlhm '..ha'’ 


.. stiidiM.^education.'.etc;). should, col- 
lectively, consult together about how 
■ the flow of quaKfisd. manpower cqu 
be disrupted, w draw tb the Govern- 
-meat’s atteallon. the : long-terra 
. dangers of their shot t-tetm OttarkO. 
* . Ah issue . Of . much widor .publi 
v concetti is Implicit, in- th? 

•Of. M 

mote 


-smutty ( 
, ha 


- ; oir,— xrotessorrtJt. g. ,- Locgyet* -may memture 
:Soek, . tp . pfombte . the sectional deliberate 
Interests of universities : (TI1ES ,\ of Ubrari 
"October 17)J but luVdoiug so he With ec« 

■ ought not - to ^ misrepresent ’ our' - In- Ohb) 
report. Sandmen c oitrses in higher anpedr: to 

, education, and - make Unfounded of •'-totalis 
■; eccuSqtloTts. of bias, , . . . • fflg Image 

^ s* ipipiy that no Ubrovy'Dt 

■ ;.h- ■ sandwich , arpahhjg 

■ ‘ 1 Studied . or that tweritieUi 

2?" JJStWST Pl®y ed L dny part Bi current ;t 
. the . pioneer i hg of ■ such . courses; ‘ Tn : VulgOf- Eri 
a - Cc0 ^ft^qf the development judgment 
.a proyUi6n>*«it; .first '• degree 1 . cUrr^tit £ 
..^firttiOn -wa'i dvo. credit make jt e 
the -. upgraded .- coT|5gaS' of, vwe a sot 
jy Vgqd ':ne\y 'members 
r : 'judtnbUtioni ihunify ; it 
re tradf- YoUrs Tai 


the British Library.' • " . V 

• •- Emphasis of the role of ■ 
versity .library staff Irt 
titan of- the co-llectlOits .tad 
« -leaqt, as far back as, infTO 
1960s. when the ; 1 new •wWertJJ 
were' founded;, Tha'^stafHrlgJ^y 
tube of almost all the naW urv , 
sity libraries embodied - ■»•»« ^ 
tept. Eveh a cursoi?: reading, 
literoture Wwlti. <hdW .fJJ-jS;; 
deliberate' dianze irt; tild'P.WwfTO 


deliberate : Change m tild‘ PMogi* 
of. Hbrariajlship andfiUOthjW^ ";. 
with • economic' pressures. 

- In,..ohort f .'Mr 
appear to me to loplhdeaf 

twerioeui'- fcettturir. 


qUrr^it econdmlc 
mhke it evert Aon ..jjfl® JnHcOff; 
Vide a so^ls factory titf, 

.members ^ ^ : } 


ihulng,': 
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A passionate vision 
of nature, dated 
by style and form 

Andrew Causey discusses the changing 
fortunes in the reputation of Paul 
Nash, a major exhibition of whose 
paintings opened in London this week 


The Paul Nash exhibition which 
opened at the Tate Gallery this 
week is the first comprehensive 
showing of his work since the mem- 
orial exhibition there in -1948, lwo 
years after his death. Nash then had 
■ substantial reputation among 

S iinters, but it was to Drove short- 
ved, soon tn be eclipsed by tho dif- . 
ferent achievement of the best new 
painting of the 1950s. 

His late paintings, romantic Innd- 
scapos infused with personal sym- 
bnlisms, qu which his reputation 
was founded, were remote from the 
nrciicciipnttons of younger artists 
after 1950, and despite tne remtuk- 
alile energy of his widow, Margurct. 
in working for his reputation until 
her death in I960, bis influence 
underwent a more drastic decline 
than that which ovdinorily follows 
ail artist's death. 

Only in the past few years have 
shifts iu artistic sensibility indicated 
that the time may have come for a 
full-scale presentation of Nash’s art. 

Nash was born in 1889 aud his 
career as an artist ran from 1910 to 
1916. His earliest pictures date from 
the years of Roger Fry's post-impres- 
sionist exhibitions at the Grafton 
Gallery (1910 and 1912), which were 
leminai to the creation of n modern 
art in England. 

Nash did not immediately follow, 
developing at first a highly Individ- 
ual method of landscape drawing 
with symbolist overtones, and begin- 
ning to assimilate European modern- 
ism only when, as an offlcinl artist 
at the front in 1917, his experience 
of the horrors of the war forced 
him to abandon Some of the privacy 
of his early work and evolve a more 
direct and demonstrative style. 

Tn the twenties and thirties Nash 
gradually, and not without diffi- 
culty, came to' terms with post- 
impressionism, cubism, itietabhysicaj 
art and surrealism. But he learned 
the various' languages* of modern 
art in order to moke them work for 
him in a personal way, and the 
element of privacy in his -work be- 
fore 1914 never . completely disap- 
peared. • 

Nash’s was a passionate viaion -i 
the depth of Ills feeling has never 
been .in question, but the methods 
he. developed to express it have 
given concern to artists and critic* 
on, the grounds' that hb. picked in- 
discriminately among the moderii 
njlep to -find clothing for his ideas. 
.Now he Is no longer the couten-. 
nous figure, he Was la his lifetime, 
h^uld be possible to view Nash’s 
'®5*V b dtion mbre realistically, and 

Wamwledgs the subtlety with 


substantiate and enlarge ;:the 
“Jff; be wanted to cohvey In bis 
Minting of the power an 
9f nature: 

Second World. War destroyed 
Lo.u 8s Jbrttb continental art .that 
« handful of others had 
SW°ye r the; previous decade, 
gglP* th« crucial ■ link with 

hie last years Nas it. though. 

lt a.; chronic asthmatic and 
tope. with war- conditions 
the expense of constdorable 
tK« r r , Wts successful, tu that for 
Woly time in hfs life his pictures 
■ - "’ as fast, 1 ai- he cdujd -.produce 


Safe* 




He does not liavo, like Henry 
Moore, a world -wide reputation 
bused on a style of work formed two 
decades -and more ago, from which 
younger artists have often felt the 
need to dissociate themselves. 


mi 




. *ifc' his death'. 

Embolisms. Their, insoli*a- 

vig'ujit- tic^andliteraryas, we 
.usuat and., frir &11 ; 


were in any case rextiictuii by the 
limited possibilities of their own art. 
Their Imagery was still related to 
surrealism, while Nash had seen in 
the late thirties thaL surreal ism hs 
a movement in painting was atro- 
phying, its ideas and forms becom- 
ing repetitious, and it was partly as 
a personal escape from surrealism 
that Nush had evolved his late land- 
scape sytle. 

Nash wus fortunate in having in 
his last years a champion in julm 
Rotheusteiu, the director of the Tate 
Gallery, who. from the late thirties, 
had been building up a well-chosen 
group of his pictures for the 
national collection. Me also en- 
joyed strong critical support from 
imlueminl writers mch as Herbert 
Read, R. If. Wilenski and Eric 
Newton. 

But after his • death the mojor 
effort on his behalf was made by 
his widow Margaret, though Iter in- 
dustry can now he seen to huve 
-been a buttle against a gntduully 
waning interest in his work. 
Margaret Nash persuaded dealers to 
exhibit It is pictures, refused lo part 
with major paintings except to 
public collections to ensure that 
tbey remained on public view, and 
promoted the publication of his 
work. 

The results were many : the 

memorial exhibition of 1948, which 
toured provincial galleries after Its 
London showing, and went tu 
, Canada in a modified form the fol- 
lowing year, a memorial volume nf 
essays together with a corpus df 
reproductions which was then die 
most valuable source of information 
nbout Nash’s life and work. 

There was also the publication in 
1949 of. Nash’s unfinished, autobio- 
' graphy, Outline, which, thougli it Is 
limited as a source of information 
because it covers only the 24 years, 
of his life up to 1913, shows the 
acuity with which Nash was able to 
reconstruct and vitalise images and 
sensations from his jiast, and pro- 
vides a context .for his early draw- 
ings which were at that time little 
known (few were shown in the 1948 
exhibition), but which can now be 
recognized as a major part of his 
achievement. • . 

After helping to arrange the pub- 
lication of Outline, Margaret Nosh 
, started, to organize the enormous 
collection of' photographs her hus- . 
. band; had taken, and reproduced a 
. selection’ as Per tile Image, published 
In 1951 to coincide with a touring, 
exhibition of enlargements m<> un t ed 
. by the Art? Council. 

Tills again introduced a more or 
less unknown aspect of Nash to the 
public, though It was relatively little 
'noticed compared with the show set 
' up by the Tate in 1973, The. turn or; 
the tide against Nrish showed In the 
difficulty-: of gaining an audience 
. for His tyork after titis, 

- ; Ari exhibition of Margaret Nash s 
• Own collection of' Paul Nash’s pic- 
tures at the Loiccster Galleries in 
1953 resulted in the sale of a single 
. • watercolour— though the Jack, of 
interest may ■ have been portly 
. • bec&use the show; " coincided, with 
■ the- Coronation. .Aftor that . there. .was 
-:ortly one othor Nash ^sliOw in her 
: lifetime, at hor Oxford, college; St 
Hilda’Si b» . 1958; and that , passed 
virtually miuotlccd. ■ 

.Br tpO. timo i of Margaret Nash s 
.=. death,, and' largely as A result of nor. 
. * efforts, a substantial lUetature. bud. 
grown round Nash's art. HI* cOrre. 


George Wingfield Digby, in his now because of changes In the landscape, is still relevant, and his 
long essay on Nush iit Afemiing and course t»f art itsolf. . - work can still relate to aspects of 

Symbol m Threo Modern • Artists. Sinco Nash’s deutli abstract art contemporary art m this respect, 
also published in 1955. rocognized j las become more firmly entrenched The Tate’s small exhibition in 
parallels hotwcun Nash s pniuting j n England than it was in liis life- 1973 nf his photographs pointed to 
mid for en stern— especially Uunesc rime. This represents, among ntliur u link between tho approach tn lund- 
rr n r*» a, !H wa . s ,l ' SM t * ,L ‘ t0 h 11 * thiitiu. a victorv for the apprnnch scope exemplified In them, imri ilie 


5®Fv 


m: 


1 Landscape at Idcn ” by Paul Nnsli. 

George Wingfield Digby, in his now because of changes in the 


j 1 - '" ; -■ , : v 7 viiiuruiliihm iiy miui UL'MiiL'uuiuih in i^iihkiuiu iiaiii Li.u‘kinviu 

hut also pare m u worm-wUUs unci w Clive HcH and Geoffrey Scntt. whn imvo found U\ the pilot »r,r;i]ih 
ageless cultural pattern. Tiirsc reacted ugalnsr what limy « bettor incdiuin thmi pmut fur re.il- 

Nash collected imu gory from suw , |s , hlf i MI ||srrlinlnnio involve- i/'»« italr response tn tuiture. 

Jin? men l of tlio vlsili.l arts in the nine- The artistic sensibility to winch 
ueneral v liacS Vm hv uny dmaUcd tveiuU with the it/m-visnal L |, 0 hnuUcpo phoiogrupl. appeals 

Xh J r . i M i P .ilui ..il S ou art s uiul cxiraitcmis dtsciiilities sudi is „ m to define but there i* 

m- use^ Vth! nwoS B taMnS as history and inornllty. by redefin- involved the need to strike a 

iiaB ,nK rh . clr ,ol ° tw ,,,ako ,J,cm n,nre particular balance between rcvt-lw- 

ration into his art wus not casual. a „ ui ,,| vi , to t i.„- ir ni ,„ nm-ilculm- 


rnuon nun ms an wus nu nnuii; attentive to their own pnilictllnt 
images were used to amplify und problems 

Jovdoi. i.icn.„.| ! ,apl.icul .true. Th „ eu ' 1| . CIIL . hlncllt nr u b.„>MCkm 


develop the incniiogrnphicui struc- 
ture that Nush know lie wus build- . « ... rfl . . «>«»• «» 

hig. V J-nnlMi « t. >» ^ ,e fifties and Clin create a picture which is clear 

The third publication of 1955 was « ,,d t,lrecl » ^ Jtet at the samu 

Anthony Bertram’s uuihoriziid [“J* mud ilh e m? s7rce Sf Ira ! ,mc rc,crvccl , and Prlva 1 ®. btcm.se 
iiinprnnnv Hertram was n friend of ueLn n,Mt, irr ,ne . a , . ,s , ,roe V. 1 'j ,e it represents the artist s mood and 

Nurii *from 1922 when he had P r , CS! i ure , l ” !t > personulity without bearing tho 

Nuait troin \ VM L ■* [J® ' uu * reluthmshin of the visual and non-. »v%»-k nf htv IumwI the 

written tile introduction to tho first visual arts can be examined ntoro selection bdua M artistic ” hut the 
monograph on Nash’s work. treuly |Unu at any 1)rcvlous lillle b $ u 8 rc Xa t ion be n 

Bertram’s book is In many respects Vrmtnru U'”. 


The nitistlc scnsihllily to wliu-h 
the liiiid-fctipc phoiogrupli uppcnls 
is urn vusy to define hut there is 
involved thu need in strike a 
pitriiculiir balance between iwo In- 
ti Oil und cuncoiihnciu. 

The selection nf a luiidicnpe 
subject und its expusuro on film 
cun create a picture which is clear 
und direct, und yet at thu same 
time reserved and private, because 
it represents the artist's mood und 
personality without bearing the 
visible murk of his lv.nu) — the 


Bertram’s book is In malty respects t j,j s ' cemil ry 

exemplary, a detailed portrait based 0 resno ,ise tn Nash k closely 
letters. Inunrlm,. end personal to 1E& ?»aT« b«o uae^ iISS 


documents, commcndubly uccurate • l.indnmontiit mid nnresntvpit »* e veaay acceptance cuauy nt nvw 
and unlikely eve. to be superseded. tcnJlo.i hUtis urt belween ' hk coS- mcdiu for f,n . e Thc.Kh 

As a character study it wus crlti- .hm th e i no^trv he did exhibit hi* nhotograpTw 

cized by soma who knew Nush literature cmild also he mean* al° n 8 5 ‘tio his pictures in t small 

partly on the grounds that analogies j llc f.,i < n oaiiitina and the seasu lll,,n f 1lfr of , exhibitions, he used 
between some of the symbolisms in g “ikfi hSm e pa inter to thorn main y as mutcria) from 

Nash’s pictures and Catholic doc- [ft, 'f r " r h n [f of ie cwehrieth con which to paim pictures, 
trines and texts appeared to attrl- . tUr y that the dominant Impulse In The essential point of interest, 
btite Catholic beliefs to Nash, who painting was In the direction of however, is not that Nash was 
had no definable religious convic- non-figuration. constricted by a more limited 

tion* fa tho mid-seventies Nash is no definition of art titan he would be 

But t the breadth of Bertram’* longor a recently established master, today, but to appreciate that lus 
Understanding, especially his know- and the notion — engendered after sensibility Ja nllva and coramunt- 
ledge of poetry which was one of hl$-death by the proximity of his late ' cable when i hi s styles and {onus me 
the mainsprings of Nash’s inspire- work and the lack of a proper per- mainly of historical interest.- 

tion, led him to realize that Nash’s spective on his art as a whole — that ~Z “ . . - 

comparatively liiravantful life and ho personified a 'dying romanticism, Fha author if lecturer in the rust y 
tho formal development of his work Is less persuasive than it wa*. uf art at Manchester university- . 

could not by themselves establish — — - - — r - — : ; ; — ” 

a whole or truthful picture. • , 

Without endorsing Bertram’s r~ “ '. n - . r . r 

rather injudicious emphasis on re- 

BLACKWELL’S and ECONOMICS 

fleets bis f'ense of ubiquitous • 

energy, his feeling for die power of • Zero GrOWtfl 7 i 

darkness and bis interest in the sub- • Arimnnsitiw 


mechanical und not manual. 

Nash would have profited from 
the ready acceptance today nf new 


between some at the symooitsms in he had front being a pahitor In 
Nashs pictures and Catholic doc* the first half of the ' twentieth con- 
trines and texts appeared to attri- tUr y that tbe dominant Impulse In 
btite Catholic beliefs to Nash, who painting was in the direction of 


had no definable religious convic- 
tlon^. 


non-figuration. 

In lira mid-seventies Nash is no 


red. liter ary as, well ns 
taetvo 1 tiiqta, they, . are 


• sporidence wlth the poet and; plow 

• wricht Gftrdou Bottoinlay, a fr{mid 
Prom 1910 -rill his death, was- pub* 
jlWbedf ip 1955, and reinforced Nash’s 

. reputation .as a writer, wlillA pre- 
senting a ritrire liitimaie .pqrtraif 
.than Otrtffne had. .' . • * 

■ ■ /.This coireRpcmdon^o revealed bis 


_^e 

. . dld:1 -riot 
p menr by 


csr.nho lookel; 

df a; .foa;JrispIr^i 


‘ sdciability; and sense of humour 
the. curious ■ naivety that . survived 
, 'Into ht$ ; : adult , llfti /. his perstatnl 
J vUlnerahilIty and, especially IH early 
-' Ilfs; Ids ' Unusual • dependence ,pn 
vVcJ6^ ffierids. ’ :,i v‘.? V'; V.' .; V ' .« 


ratner lajutucious empnnsis on re- 

BLACKWELL’S and ECONOMICS 

fleets bis sense of ubiquitous • 

bnergy, his feeling for die power of • Zero GrOWtil 7 i 

darkness and his interest in the sub- • ALFRED SAtlVY 

Ject of sacrifice which was brought v,.. s 

out by the First World War— that ' Tt « rt * la t ed b Y Maquire 

make analogies with Catholic tenets - la Zero Growth ? one of the most eminent demographers ot our 
plausible. time addresses himself to many of tbe most pressing problems 
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painting came to an end. In the aod the dissipation of natural resources. It is a response and ' 

first decade of the century England a rebuttal of the approach represented with such studies as im 

had needed the continental influence Limits to Growth. Professor Sauvy rejects the approach of the 

that was to lead to Bloomsbury doom-mongers which is too often based on Indiscriminate appuca- 

paindDg and vorticism, and in the tion of treads and data derived from computers. Instead, he 

late twenties bad been released by argues that each problem should be attacked on its merits, 

European modernism from the rut scientifically and not omotlortally. .-••.* • .• ... - ". 
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abstractionists. WrUton^ ■* especially . for •• third-year under graduateu and post* 

English palming was virtually re- graduates wito feel the need for a simple yet comprehensive 

Invented in the 1950s; and it is riot exposition of general equilibrlutil anitiysla. Unlike other work* 

surprising that Nash was forgotten. , it does not tequire an quove averrige knowledge of macnemaiics.. 

It was, not that, his sunslbllity was .£3.50 net 0 631 16210 0- (hard back) ' • 
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as something ubiquitous,, forming Observations on tho 11 latory of Economic Thought 
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Invented In the 1950s, and it is riot 
surprising that Nash was forgotten, 
iit was, not that, his sensibility was 
irrelevant { there w dro still painters 


. : who ' experienced nature as he did, 
as something ubiquitous,, forming 
. the ambionce not . only for huriien 1 
: activity but, for. , tlio nurturing pf 
[ consciousness. ^ 1 

But;wliIIo Nash had worked Jrom 
| tjie standpoint of:an artist to wlioiri 
/■cubism nod surrealism word new d|s*. 
‘ cover! es that offered . unexplored 
possibilities, far the younger ^rdsts 


S iiafe in themsolvds for. tb? expres* 
on of Ideas. '■ 

.The kind framework for. -an 
[assess meju of Nash chat, writer* like 
■Digby 'and Bertram’ began [tenta- 
'tiyeiy to' nuttipti .fit the mld4iftles 
. .may. ho definable more • prfeclsdly 
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Kali. Jordan, Hall 
by Eugene ii. Genovese 
Doutiich, £7.50 
ISBN 0 2.1.1 96717 G 

Kuruih* Cuiiavusf has long been con- 
sidered oiiu iif the most brilliant, 
ft-* well os one of the more controver- 
sial, historians of American slavery. 
His latest contribution to this field, 
Koll, Jordan. Roll, was published in 
the United States several months 
a«o mid received almost universal 
crUk-ul acclaim. Amidst the 
appluiiM;, however, could be beard 
an uiif.ry sceptical reaction from 
Mime* black A mi? ri can critic*. Two 
of ilic reviewers far the black 
radical juuritul Frc adorn ways, for 
iiisnuuv. m'v iltc book us essentially 
“r.icist in cun rent" itittl even attack 
the a hi bur For “pseudo Marxism" 
and lio tit tempting tn apuhigisi- 
f»r slavery {see especially Earl 
aiiuth, *’ Hull, Apology, Knit " 
i'l vcdomwiiiis. Spring, 197.1, pp -16-9 >. 
Such Mnnig criticism does noi seem 
justified. 

Fall, Jordan, Roll is pin t of un 
evm-Ki owing body of historical 
ecFinlar-ship that demonstrates that 
slavery whs u mure complex, less 
„ Kilally brutal and repressive insti- 
tution Ilian hud been thought pre- 
viously, This view lias been taken in 
on extreme by tlje highly publicised 
ciioinctnc wurk of Robert Fogcl and 
Stanley Fingcrnmn, but the picture 
thay drew is not the same as the 
one painted here by Genovese. 
Itore is « far more accurate image 
of slavery thnn that projected 
by 1 line on the Cross. The life of 
the slave is neither simplified nor 
Idealized. it is scan as highly com- 
plex and variable. On sonic plania- 
, nous ami farms the slaves were well 
fed and cured for and, indeed, some 
consideration wus given for their 
oniiiiioiial and psychological needs I 
as well as those that were pliysicul 
tipi material. AH this was good • 
management as well as basically' 1 
humane. ■ In other places, Genovese 
has ur» doubt, slaves were badly 
i They were sometimes 
underfed to the point where they : 



Plc^I*Jhr£5!. n * M,fbra "> 1 b ' l “"" negro slaves belonging to. a rich household. © Radio Times Hullo.. 


Wtrid supplement titeir inadequate 
£(** V" , dlr .t ,, «ndWked rhe.ii- 
Eolvea into a stupor ” They. Were 
severely 4 beaten, mauled , by dogs, 
. and continuously degraded by sadis- 
!t ® ^? r * c ®f s Dr osiers; very o C ta- 
fclly -they were brutally mur- 
' But as this was usual™* 
HOlF-defeailrie way to run a plant a- 
' ’ 05 being Inhuman to 

5mSL a,td C . a 1 ,d * , and l * ie intricate 

£ devices, used by, slaves to disguise 
of their travels, He*ahn 
that large numbers success- 
• S&W# 1 ' refuge among American 
Indian tribes. in the Florida swamps 

s VT ri 5 InaIy .e 1 ’« the erronS 
ously late date aH830.fi* the rime 

: na<i SeminoIeTndiains 

jjjjjy*. t ®WF*“J r “ roafce q heroic; 
Florida * hlte In 

•kin howevor. tha scholar* 

d^ ft iL c,cen,pIar y Md meticulous 
a ™“ over runawnys, as in other ureas, 


lit* i> carvful nut to indulge in nnv 
dubious >t mistical gencinlimiuus. 

‘jud Huger man have nut given 
credibility to statistics in this area. 
,.if cl,l>v,!W f s book is essentially 
different I mm Fagel mid Enger- 
tiiaii a: beauMa lie mokes it clear that 
■t Him ugh the slave system was not 
l 1 .*,, .degrading or debi lit ii Ling ns 
i-.Lkutb made out it was still a hurd 
and oppressive existence. The slave 
world .. mirrored., In ■ Time .. an . the . 
Cross, would have taken little. cbill- 
licnce or reserves of strength to 
survive since it was n mure com- 
fortable existence than lIiul of ntanv 
working men elsewhere. The slave 
world reflected, in Roll, Jordan, 
Kail, on the other hand, was more 
complicated, arduous ami difficult 
than that known by free workers 
and wns made tolerable bnly ba- 
cause the' slaves altered and re- 
i nt oil! dud the institution ItselE until 
S.v* * framework within which, 
black identity, self-respect add often 
Happiness could -survive, and in 
some , circumstances even grow. He 
entphuSizes. continuously, that 1 the 
slaves were, adept nt .mdkiim the 
evet * opportunity for self, 
niltflmunt and . relaxatldn, that they 
remained cheerful in spite of much 
adversity. Thev i. guarded • and 
treasured the integrity of. their 
family life and they imbued their 
religion ivith a sense* of vigour and 
'movement th&t was alien to exist* 

, *ng whitn tradlubost 

Genovese is particularly thorough 
delineations . of , 'the religious 
• ;fel erapc P s . between . blacks - and 
Whitest of the same, denominations, 
"f- the sophistication ,with 

which slaves eircumveuted the i-ell- 
gious condemnnrions Of dancing as 
sinful- by developing the ^ ting 
siMiiil which was categorized as a 
sung religious ceremony, but which 


involved a great deal of very 
rhythmic movement. Religion is 
Found by Geimvo.se to be a powerful 
force _ that arFucted positively and. 
negatively the general responses of 
the slave to his constrained situa- 
tion. The unique, African-lnflu< 
enced character, of their religion 
demonstrated that their culture 
could not ba killed, nor their 
spirits brokeif, Most of all it made 
them aware that their destinies 
could not be completely dependent 
on that of their musters unless they 
themselves willed it. Tile religious 
conviction that all men were equal 
iu the sight of God holped give 
them the strength and determina- 
tion to subtly alter the nature of 
slavery until it became for the' most 
at least tolerable. This, in turn, re- 
dioved br dulled for the . majority 
the need to actually revolt, to : 

de 5i t S oy e i d . ,ro, lkh revolution the 
•, entire fabric ofslavery. , , 

. Revolt was, in any cuse. au almost 
bnposslbio form of resistance ou 
most . Southern plantations. The 

'ESNP** f ari T s ,vere often, too . 
small to sustain in one place the 

Bt 0 . successful revolt 
.would have demanded. Most 
importantly, the slaves knew that 
would bring down upon 
rteittselvos _the greatest, most Ulti- 
, retribution * whereas '• more 

Sft'il! 13 ! ? E insubordination 
might go Unpunished. .' 

' logical that clils : book 

the- -rautipr’s derision j that '> titBy - 
-® sma ^ «Pace., in - slave , 
V^helebs -the 


little illumination' is cast on the 
behaviour patterns that lay behind 
them. Denmark Vesey alone is 
considered to warrant some analysis 
as the only rebel] ions leader who 
genuinely represented lus people. 

As inany other historians have 
done, Genovese ejttphosizes ' that 
there is a decided Jack of evidenco 
to support the traditional myth oE 
slave promiscuity. . Most slaves 
established stable relationships and 


night-fun cm Is, ''sprnnji^-, 
burying fond with the dead^S' 
angle at which their hwlt li^ 
Placed. They retained wlSfl * ere 
sible from their old cultum JJjS 
what was useful from die new.^* 

In all aspects 0 f their lives’ ib 
®|f ,ves disphiyed a tradiiio^ x - 
can Hfe-enhmtcmg vitality^ ,w 
slavery ut times muted but could 
silence. Genovese has not done Z 
black cn nun unity a disservice h 
making tins clear.- He also 

Si' se i® r P rld0 ' v,ien bo points out 
tliQL the slaves were always very 
supportive of each other. fh e S! 
cide rate rnnoiiK slaves was probably 
sn low because each individual could 
feel that those around, him cared. 
There wis a strong nnd endoriBe 
sense of collective responsibiUiy 
Even when slaves stole orccmmiited 
arson in defiance of the system, few 
were ever given away by their can- 
pan ions. 

The slaves forced mosL plantation 
owners to accept some lovel of sabo- 
tage and thieving as an occupational 
hazard of owning slaves. Tothpilar# 
such actions were symbols of bis 
inner independence, bis lack of 
identification with the masier-sn 
aspect of slave resilience that 
Genovese tins always emphasized In 
previous works as well as in Roll. 
Jordan, Roll. Perhaps the, strength 
of Genovese’s contribution to m 
affirmation of black survival 
through slavery can be best ex- 
pressed in an extract from hit 
closing pages : 

Tho slaves’ insistence on defining 
paternalism in their own wy 
represented a rejection of the 
moral pretensions of the skn- 
holders, for it refused that psycho- 
logical surrender of will which 
constituted the ideological foun- 
dation of such pretensions. & 
developing a sense pf moral worm 
and by asserting rights, the slaws 
transformed their acmilescenco in 


sought to maintain a nuclear fatnHy 
against any difficulties. He is 
. rightly tenia rive in hie estimates of 
tne number of pairings between 
slctyos nnd their masters, but 
his intelligeot speculation that 
thete were probably more than have 
. been documented 'seems reasonable. 
He adds a valuable dimension to 
; the study of slave miscegenation by 
podoting out Hint even many of the 
relationships that began with a slave 
i as an- unwilling or send -reluctant 
■ partner developed into mutual 
loving with whito fathers taking 
ova- responsibrlrty for their mixed 
..offspring. , 

Perhaps most significantly for the 
student interested in iflie traditional 
roles of the sexes with in the block 
family, Genovese reinforces tho idea,, 
generated by much recent research, 
mat most families were heeded by 
H , &t *ong black man.. Even wliere 
was unable to reside with 


tftese does -seem frustratiugly, 
; perfunctory. Only the three mfb 
slave rebellions are dealt with and 
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riches retailed and developed bv 
American slaves. , They constantly 
shoived. evidence that they had not- 
forgotten their African traditions id' 
eheif folk tale?, inuslcj medidn^ 


1 lilt wu**i 

l transformed tlftJr acquiescence In 

i paternalism into a rejection of 

I slavery itself, althdugh their 

' masters assumed acquiescence in 

: die ope to demonsb-ate acquies- 

. cenco in tlie other. 

1 This book Is not, as some other 

- black critics have claimed] * 
defence of. slavery, it .is rather* 
'celebration of die alack f sparky. for 
• survival. If ho does not, go isio 
great detail over the .the post evil 
aspects of slavery, if is surely be 
cause he assumes his readers to w 
, well aware of their, fiiil horrors ai 
. ho feels that it is other aspects mil 
. need filling, in. .Most of all heleah- 
the : reader to the conclusion mat 
subsequent periods of black hlsicr? 
now need the, closest inspection-^ 
the majority of blacks survive a 
depredations of slavery with -“j® 
integrity and families intact, jw: 
• did tho migrations to nopn«" 
ghebtoes have such a corraslw " 
divisive an effect? Eugeoe G«fr- 
vese has written a brilliant 
that makes it abundantly c * Bar ! 
black people jvero strong enougn w 
surmount much of the. damage iW 
flicted by' the. slave institoti^ 

. This book is a tribirte m 

motive nature of the slave anp P- 
the black pride- and tenacity . d* 
bent against the slave system “"T. 
it bept into s' inore tolerably spn*- 

- . .y* - Mary 


World Energy Strategies: Facts, 

1 issues, and Options 
^ Araory B. Levins 
Wiley, E5.60 
ISBN 0 913890 09 X 

Energy Options in the United King- 
dom: a Symposium 
edited by S. Caradoc Evans 
Utliner New Dimensions £3.00 
SBN 901539 45 X 

Tho complexity of the problem of 
long-term energy options, which 
Has compounded and highlighted 
by OPEC’s reaction to the Yont 
Kippur war of October 1973, is ■ 
reflected in the fact that two years 
after tills event the strategies of 
virtually all highly industrialized 
western countries are still in con- 
\ ddcrable disarray. The reason for 
iliis is not hard to find. Detailed, 
consideration of future energy 
opiions embraces not only science 
and technology but politics,- econo- 
mica, sociology and even moral 
tapes. Thus policy makers are bom- 
barded with conflicting advico from - 
a variety of specialists and few 
people as yet have developed, the 
ability to seo the problem more 
object iveiy. 

Such a person is Aniory Lovins 
«nd this new edition of his essay 
“World Energy Strategies” is un- 
doubtedly one of the first authori- 
tative and comprehensive overviews 
of the whole subject. It is distiller^ 
into a comparatively short work for 
such a vast topic and as a result is 
a heady concoction providing a bril- 
liant, pithy, and often witty syn- 
thesis of a problem which verges 
on the intractable. . 

Dr Lovins side-steps the muddle 
of short-term policies and concern 
untes on identifying the constraints 
which vrfu " . determine long-term 1 
strategies. As with any such .analy- 
sis it soon reveals the desirability 
of discarding several cherished 
economic principles of thb past and 
rae overriding necessity of teaching 
everyone, not least economists, -the 
meaning of the second Jaw of ther- 
ondynamics. ,Tli«. approach .Is a 
tefreshing one in that it focuses not 
jm on th^ : obvious physical cent 


stralms of finite resources, but on 
economic, political, environmental, 
and sociological constraints which 
are likely to be encountered first. 
In So doing Lovins provides some 
interesting insights into the options 
open to us at rlic present day. 

The Rtithoi-'s extensive use of 
footnotes throughout is useful when 
restricted to references, but be- 
comes annoying when they include 
data and discussion which could 
well ltave_ been incorporated in the 
text. This is pniiiculnily true nf 
his section on nuclear energy 
where, as a physicist, I.uvins is 
often at his best but also, at times, 
his most esoteric. The net result 
is that this section Is disjointed to 
read and difficult to follow/ J also 
feel that it docs not emphasize 
sufficiently the differences between 
n burner " and " breeder " reactors 
and the fact that there is consider- 
able economic and political pres- 
sure to develop breeder reactors, 
perhaps rather precipitously, in 
order to make optimum use of high- 
grade uranium ores. 

Energy Options in the United 
Kincdom is the proceedings of n 
conference held in Loudon in March 
of this year sponsored by the 
Friends of the Eunh, the Conservu- 
tlon Society and the Environmental 
Communicators Organization. At 
first sight the book scents to suffer 
from* tne imbalance and omissions 
that one might expect of a multi- 
authored text. 

• However, detailed reading is 
more rewarding. It consists of a 
brief Introduction, a transcript, of 
the discussion, and four papers ; on 
geothermal energy, solar -energy, 
wind and water power, and high 
and low-growth policies. One gets 
the impression,, therefore, from the 
first part of the book that - only 
renewable and environmentally 
** clean ” resources are to be con- 
sidered. This emphasis on the 
alternative technologies -with their 
rather limited potential in relation 
to current and projected consump- 
tion rates seems somewhat unrealis- 
tic. However this deficiency is recti- 
fied in part by C. H. Armstead’s 
consideration of the general energy 
problem at the end of his paper 
on geothermal energy, and in -par- 
ticular by Peter Chapman’s very 
interesting article on energy 
accountancy and high and low- 
growth policies. Bdtli provide per- 
spective and breadth to what would 
otherwiso be a rather incomplete 
consideration of the problem- 


Praise for an economist 


The acciiiint of gcoiliennal ~~ 


energy is a popular nne but none- 
theless comnrenensivL* and auiliuri- 
taiivo. It fails to emphasize however 
that in tlfc British Isles the poten- 
tial of this _ resource is rathcr 
lintiled. Dr Brink worth, in his short 
nnd succinct article on solar energy 
makes the point that its potential 
in the United Kingdom is probably 
underestimated nnd is certainly 
scandalously under-researched. In 
discussing wind power H. Sltarnian 
admits that its potential is limited 
pnd its cost at present unecuiioiiiic 
but If combined with snlur hearers, 
heat pumps, and stnrnge facilities ii 
could make a considerable impact 
on domes Liu energy requirements. 

In the final article Dr Peter 
Chapman first provides n brief and 


very lucid explanation of enorgy 
annlysls, whereby primary fuel costs 
are distributed tn the vnrlous sectors 
of the economy, and then goes ou 
to apply this to high nnd low i 
growth policies. He concludes that I 
no future energy policy will be I 
devoid nf problems ; it is a question 1 
of the types of problem you clinnse 
to face. High growth or strictly 
" biisiiicss-iis-iisuul ” presents ;i 
supply problem. Low or zero growth 

C olicies are superficially attractive 
ut within the existing economic 
framework would almost certainly 
lead to - large-scale unemployment 
and n decrease in real wealth. If 
Chapman’s analysis is correct it 
soenls likely that governments will 
opt for growth and continue tn 
Invest their money and their faith 
in nuclear power. But the develop- 
ment of nuclear power is plagued 
by ii multitude of problems, some 
or them of on unprecedented 
nature. In general it is true to say 
that a high-technology, energy- 
intensive economy will not nnly lie 
difficult t6 sustain but also highly 
vulnerable. 

On reading these wo books one 
is forced to conclude with Profes- 
sor Alfvcn in his foreword to 
World Energy Strategies, that wes- 
tern democracy and economics as 
we know them may well not be 
able to cone with the problems 
posed by the energy Issue. For 
this reason alone, therefore, I would 
suggest dial cither or both of these 
books should be required reading 
for everyone capable of understand- 


on their government to pursue saner 
long-term policies. 

F. J. Vine 


Studies in Political Economy: 
volume 1, The Inlet-war Years anil 
the 1940s ; volume 2, International 
Trndc and Domestic Economic 
Policy 

by Donald MucDougall 
Macmillan, £10.00 each 
SON 333 15711 7 and 15712 5 

Sir Donald MucDougHil belongs in 
that distinctive order nf eciinnmi.sis 
wild use statistics in fed their way 
through the com n laxities of ilie 
modern world, utnl who urn nnt to 
he confused with those i-cninimctri- 
duns who c-iidvuvriiir in charm ihu 
MutiMics into- meaning .something 
they do not. He Is In the distin- 
guished line that Included Robert 
Giffcn, Jnsialt Stamp, A. 1.. Bnwley 
and Colin Clark, who patiently de- 
vised statistical indicators and on- 
juyud the cncitoinent of watching 
to see ivliat hey would indicate. 

Some economists boldly prescribe 
policies drari i from their own in- 
tuition, sufe in tlie knowledge thut 
they will never be put Into effect. 
Sir Donald, by contrast, us govern- 
ment udviser during and after rhe 
Second World War, and us economic 
director of Neddy nnd ilu* OF. EC. 
has hud die awful responsibility ni 
fnrinii la ling policies that were quite 
likely tn be applied. 

In these two volumes, ilia author 
lias collected 22 papers ihat have 
beau published in bonks or journals 
between 1938 and 1974. Been use lie 
has been preoccupied with the most 
pressing economic problems of the 
day, the collection may be 
approached ns studies in applied 
economics— demonstrations nf how 
the practising economist works in 
his (siutisiical) materials ; or ns n 
time series in economic history, 
composed in the manner now popu- 
lar aipong historians of writing 
down tlie history • as die events 
occur. 

So the dramatic episodes in 
Britain's economic career me re- 
enacted, with occasional excursions 
into the affnlrs of other countries. 
The first, gnd longest piece i$ on 
the British trade , cycle, 1929-37, in 
the middle of whicli a fifth of the 
insured population . were mi em- 
ployed, wage rates fell by 5 per cent 
and . retail prices by 15 per cent. 
Two papers deal with . inter-war 
population movements, another with 
Churchill’s war-time statistical sec- 
tion, after which wc are in the 
throes of the problems that have 
beguiled us since 1945; the balance 
of payments and international trade. 


Voluma two continues the snidv 
nf i mer natiunal relations, ilu-n has 
two papers ou Britain and Rump, 
and four un domestic economic pi- 
nes. A presidential address to t. 
Koval Economic Society (1974) i 
added ns an epilogue. 

Sir Donald Is at hjs best 
he examines the statistical slides 
on his microscope and shows hnv 
they should, or should noi, be intei- 
preted. He is less successful when 
he follows the technique, popular 
in economics, of niLenipiing in de- 
duce from a model containing 
unreal assumptions how the real 
world will behave — a technique h« 
employs in n paper on “The bene- 
fits and costs of private investment 
from abroud : a theoretical 

approach *' written when ho was 
visiting professor of economics and 
finance at the Australian National 
University. His own favoured 
method is to regard ihe world not 
through a glass darkly, hut face lo 
face, a technique whose superiority 
he demonstrates in Ith “Notes on 
Professor Hicks’s model uf tile dnl- 
fur problem”. Ho comments gently 
oil the “ sfiimliflciitfaiis ” used by 
Professor Hicks, “In several places 
lio assumes certain variables to bo 
constant while others change, mid 
die resulting conclusions mnv pox- 
sibly mislead some readers mi loss 
they lire cautiously interpreted ". 

The epilogue, “ hi praise of eenun- 
... loads me tn think Hint Sir 
Du it aid lias perhaps unt square! v 
cun fronted these differences in 
method. Wliut sort of economics 
merits praise ? If all sorts, then we 
are restricted to tho highest com- 
mon Factor shared by nil. lint a rinse 
reading of the chapter shows that 
this is not Its intent. The sort ol 
economics thut Is praised is one in 
which account is taken of circular 
and cumulative causation, as against 
static equilibrium economics ihuf 
can prove an obstacle tn an under- 
standing of what is really going on j 
one avoids excessive relative 

emphasis on theoretical refinement : 
in which a sense of humility is 
instilled by attempts to predict tho 
real world for practical purposes j 
and which, os an essential comple- 
ment to the search for causal rela* 
tioits, uses more .direct inquiry into 
haw economic man behaves us con- 
sumer, saver, worker, manager aud 
su on. Sir Donald has sot an example 
. in this respect that, .1 hope, futuro 

f iene ratio ns of. economists will be 
aspired to follow. 

Guy Routh 


Zealous reformers required 




Amer Iqrt q Lit oral tire *inc4 f aod • 
edfl cd by Afar cits CutjUffe • ' 

Bqirie &' jenliln$ t £5.00 
■ . LSBft o;, 314 .'tfUfjl ;-7 , ; .'i -■ ' ; 

Tlje seventy y liars- fcoverod iu rids 
boak Coustiiuie k period ' in wh (oh 
. American literature toovad. '^front a 
mainly dufciwivo position, ’ either 

rrfllirFin nr ' riaiHfikAl 1 _ ' 


cfojt. jit could be. ai-giied that-iiie" 
; movr tie dCfttonstra^s . 


ii:5hrw» ■ t «« ' w>>. 


■ .-i: j i • - * 


■..i'.-. ", . '.V ii 


^i r r R ' : ? hnt 1 3i«Ptdiw - when 
modenilsm is -no longer-' modern. 

thp npw wkvo?' 
I’ost-amdarnlam .j b v-Xfe&ofy , sub. 
gesLion. -. We qkt^^iViQiiiow; words. 

thiaf we 




, , 4 nr urst- 

}■ P'ojdcai whlfh cjirtfpibits the critic 
• JS :»!?<. during tho early part of ibu 

period WusL pf- the. .'major American 
.writers left Country. Indeed 
that traditiph tif the political br 
- wtibctiC' refugee is fitlJl rpalnurinei' 
A.s^unii problciiijis olte of tBrittlrib-: 


V'Uji. « new age i - " ' <i no ciz 1 vnt Id- unt U ; conclude by - poluting 1 to .the ’ 

.raunnal, blatartrij- TOnianrt^and >eii- *?mq Amprlcartfl 


• j - 


- vhiiSr ■ ! - ttJ, ^ g0 wptatml.ttjbybus 
rti AoloBy aiid. prpphatlc irrospnnsj- 

*' v d i«rM9i]f Ul’of . sriP-brotoc- 
ny; and too grddt : ielf-awitre- 

llUnS. ■; , • • • 

. j :rho ..tioublb ^tii rids '■'sort".. Of 
rfencraitzatioq ^baK-it :jpA.vokufl 
gb..dquii|;. l anti bppntftp Ben6rtt%a- 


! ntffiSdlSM SSsSSsSa: 

' !WtdlradA.J,.ftopi, So.K®jS?;: Pf.*!' ' ;v„r ■ 

i#r^*u ' co h c »M f los by 1 polutififl 1 tb^tna '■ • -Wardlo surveys drkftia 

t ^ ° A^P r icarta ;tbat- : ^j°lf^ 5 ' Riying tadst weighi (b the 
is ualmtaly ^Umsti-Duxj '' ^ea t re and j n partied 


is always a inomeni: \t ipifSPiLl*.-. 
period when, the author *5“^.:. 

. pelted to .make .some' 

“ about- life; , you.. Cak *ea 

•- for. hours, • like a.', coydrw 
across : a prairie#-- .. .= - - - ; n-intsi.-'- / ■ 

* In ; prpsd fiction,,, U/sula 1 

• devotes' a wjiole' essay to » 

Faulkner, as. Ha dMorvW.The -j 


Ri , dle y*s readers can be 
Sl e, :, for J^ lQln § Hint they are 
I the- podium or an inaugural 
ETJ*** start to read The 
Qoitonwient. Much of the 
kurtiif ah a ™ nJ gam of -the author's 
uS Bt t*S u S^ na OVe{ ‘ tft e years 

orol^laJ 5f™-hb' Liverpool imulg* 
KM96S. As such, it teU3 us:h 
k h U uj M His subjebt : ’ 
a 08 t0 someone with 

Id B nH K®{* ef where he -wants to 
the *4®** a brqgd graSp oE 

PritenfS K 1 ' - Practice r-past a«d 
SKfepf Hiq chosen-subject. Whe- 
a-TSW French prefec- 

^JjvSyf tem ^ erm an railways, or^ 


% • n -J.MUtoHdi»nf base in 

^do of rt °hi? V t Bl ‘P- rilenr ‘ ? reasspr- 

btyonS C ?^ be J i VC: must step 
CSSL'ilf; iphaviourai influence. 

Intuortaht be- 
the people 


..,v i-c-u 
‘ I. ' . 
- I I 


:^ : coiK t i6b -h tza t ; ribe tiy ; ■ 
: WIH qu;:ihtt4w5' 

^Hal .Siuplids-^thof 
f 'ft d • ^rpknify i^fib, which 


.ftlakchplti of. “Ainatiwan^r ' 
critlcTpftt- Marcus, CunUffa- c , SrSw ; :L' 
the - colleqloit tritit .£ £*:■ ?• 

period ' thrqtlgMhfc % 

.rli'flnit --..mmtiwn'nA ■■ '.WltjClt. P-. 


bJfthaSiito ■ muG , h *Hat<. h an iiaw. 
the stakes; plPcC within 


’ SfhrfV- ■ Vp^PtelisIoh' 'fbt 

achievement; ,v..Somfw!lPfirtd r. hji 

fijPg$ig|£gi 


major themes— requiring him to 
work for the “relief of man's 
estate *'. Pure academic interest in 
government is not desirable unless 
it is accompanied by a. wish to 
reform. 

There will be many, no doubt, for 
wham this call to social responsi- 
bility will seem strange or even 
unacceptable. For one who- has 
crossed the great divide between 
the 'study and the doing of public 
administration the pleading strikes 
an important chord; If only at era 
were more acadfenlies of Rldlers 
quality; who would exercise- ; this 
responsibility, the world of govern-, 
menc would be d belter place. .When 
It .conies': to changing ndmlnlsirailve 
structures; how much better to have 
the advice of someone with close 
knowledge !of similar. arrnngoments 
In other places than to have to rely 
On management consultants, hotfoot 
from the problems of a middle 
1 eastern oij company or en route to 
a French shoe factory; It i^ orte 
of. the Maddest indictments of the 
public' administrators nF today that 
'tiicy'ollow’.ihemsolvps tb be pushed 
around by consultants who appear, 
to know little about aovdrmiient. 
Perhaps the Indictment )s really tho 
academic’s for so rarely making 
available the. one source of .outside 
advice which i4 founded On a . real 
. iihiderstartdfnH of what Is involved. 


whl . „ - BLACKWELL’S and SOCIOLOGY 

planatlon. The prescription is strong Explorations in Interpretative Sociology 

. of ljf ^comparat^ve W ^governm^°^ara **•« ■** *- ‘«l~n 


presumably, which Is as niuch con- 
cerned with evaluation as with ex- 
planation. THb prescription is strong 
stuff in an ago where the booklists 
. of comparative government are 
liberally peppered with behavioural 
■ texts, whose intention often appeal's 
to be to reduce the governance of 
states to a ' set of over-simplified 
and banal propositions. 

The illustrations houses are mani- 
fold : few better, however, than 

material drawn from research he 
did For the Royal Commission on 
the Constitution. Concerned with tlie 

- problems of administrative decon- 

- centration he examined, the French 



r: i p uuji-, ■ ufcrcii 

•articular., idqajs qT 


r ; ,' ; - <; i: %' ' ' ' " ' ^ 


mm 5 mk* 


.wesevin: 

L to ovi.w»fr 
can advance. I 



lot; though; 

ti^e ; book’s 1 


.:the. v po]LMcar. science.- and public 
administration I mart Is much , too 
backward |n coming forward; 

Ridley argues that tlie coinpara- 
tiva 1 study, of .government; Institu- 
tions |s Tlie way to advance. Com- 
parisort. that is. -not for its , own: 
Sake, uor for the: iqaniifacrui;e of. 
sterilb bi* mennlngless -generalization 


rcjuctcd tlie systpm as alien, Ridley 
observes, that- unless a satisfactory 
.political devolution lakes place lln- 
. cr'easingly unlikely) there will grow 
a need to more utfcctivciy coordin- 
ate, the .field services of central 
government j.tlio. more.. satisfactory 
, this coordination, tlie mar? nearly 
-.It will .approximate to n prefect 
system. Better To be advised of tho 
Implications before the event than 

• ifier. i ; ; ' ' 

The ce'ntrnl nicsknges of the bo6k 
' ard hard to deny. It Is only, unfortu- 
nate that they are tucked away. In n 
. book which few. wilt read urid'whtdi, 
.fn many- ways. Is little, more rhori, a 
. conjugation or n decadb pf -writing 
iii prnfessJonnl journals. If 14 In IliQ 
- journals, imtidoiitaHy, and not hi the 
'book 1 that the footnotes Occur, .pub- 
' jisheCs who encouruge the ubstmfie 
‘ of footnotes— Ov^n iq |Ka ! ioter^ts 
iof .ecohortiy-^dq so ot their peril;. 


Michael .G. Clarke 


False Consciousness 

An Essay In Reification 

JOSEPH GABEL . . 

Translated by Margaret A. Thompson 
with the assistance of Kenneth A. Thompson - 
In this remarkable work, Joseph . Gabel sets out to give a new 
cutting edge tn a concept that has been badly blunted by constant 
misuse. At the same time, .he. offers a contribution to the 1 
development of a general psycUb-sdciolOglcal theory of cnqscidui- ; 
qioss.and of the condiUohb pf dialectical thought in partied! ntr. 
fg.WdMiidesf w^Vfhgi^ackj , ■ '\y i -V -; 

The Religion of fhe Chinese People 

MARCEL GRANET ; 1 

Translated by Maiiricc Freedinan ' ' v . . 

A translation o-f Granoc’s La religion das Chhiois, which was first . 
published in -1922. and Is intended to illustrate the Durkheimian . . 
legacy la the study -of religion anti to.BprvC , as;-an fqirqdiiction' 
to' the; sociological works of Grnnet, It provider a finely tempered 
panoramic view of Ciitnuse religion froip ilia origins to ihd early 
.kepuhlicau period. : . -r . •:.!.* ... - 

f6.00 net , 0 631 16119) 7 t haidbdck) . .;. -.' ' ... 

History and Dialectic of Vio^ftcfe . . 

■An Analysis of Samc'a^ 'Critique do ■, la Rdisoh Diqleciiqne 

RAYMOND ARON .. 

.Translated by Baj'ry^doopor . . ■ 1 ' : > 1 

■ TJio ijuUior’s- aim In this blink is first to follow §artre‘x pnlitical - 
progress and, iridre imporiantljl, tp dlscutnngle tho' problems that 
Sartre has -posed which bear qn the', specificity pf historical 
knowledge. - m '• ... "si'-. 

£$,5Q iKtf: 0'631 JSfl70 T (lidrd,liacti) ' •' 
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Real people 


Tlic Edwardian* : The Remaking of 
Uriels Ii Society 
by Pnul Thompson 
WcidcnEcld and Nlcolson, £10.00 
ISBN 0 297 76956 1 

[n the study of modern British social 
history a pap exists between our 
knowledge of the Victorian period, 
through which careful scholarship 
bus been advancing on a broad front, 
acid of the in ter* war depression, 
which is the earliest period of which 
tliu contemporary folk memory can 
be said to preserve a clear image. 

This gulf is rcfiecLed In *’ The 
History of British Society ” scries. 
tsdiTcd by Professor llobsbawin, of 
which tiie first volumes to appear 
were two excellent studies of the 
early and mid- Victorian periods (by 
. Professors J. F. C. Harrison and 1 
G. F. A. Best Respectively) and a 1 
lexs stimulating study of the 1930s ’ 
which read rather like a Left Book 1 
Club edit uiii. Paul Thompson’s con- « 
liiliution to tills series, however, * 
maintains the high standards of the < 
Victorian volumes and must 'be 1 
regarded as un important step In f 
reselling Edwardian history from t 
what he rightly calls "an academic 
limbo ", 


A collector of collections 



John Aubrey and the Realm of 
Learning 

by Michael Hunter 
Duckworth, £12.50 
ISBN 0 7156 0818 5 

Tii most readers John Aubrey is 
known us the subject of admirable 
personations by Mr Roy Do trice, as 


Stonehenge, which his hypothesis 
attributed to the Druids, rutiier titan 
to the Romans. (with Inigo Jones) or 
(lie Danes (with Waiter Char le ton). 

A* Michael Hunter shows, there 
is ample material (much of It still 
manuscript) with which to fill out 
u portrait of Aubrey as scholar, 
naturalist, topographer and anti- 
quarian. The difficulty is to dis- 
cover any form or pattern in it. 


Whiggery 


Good for Gissing 


In the oral tradition 


whut we know as iron-age sites - — — — _ 

were soon proved equally fallacious, Lord Somers : A PolitiMt^TT' 
is there much of a case for rescuing by William L. Sachs a ” rtl * k 

Aubrey from the reputation of Manchester Univ^i, ^ 
being an amusing literary f dnw n ,*L '22F** 9 Pr ««i Ha 

raconteur ? Hunter lias valiantly ISBN 0 7190 0604 X 
attempted, from rich mines amply _ 


i n Context Showing that Gissing shares with 

h!* Adrian Poole h , ,s C011 temporary writers a need in 

gffLsr. jstft 

Miurlugc in Viclorlon ,„d jSpSSl fhylhms/Xfsili^ 

k° e wpiu1all Slacv Tohnson ’ 1 c IT1 i ^ r IJ!‘ nill J y ‘ n lbe whole course 

SmelUJi i veSty J PrSs £6.85 ? f the Vlcrorlan ««»!, Poole is able 
ffin R014 0845 8 ’ to E0 t0 , e *«mino tlic specific 

ISBN o 8014 0H45 ii contexts of the individual novels to 

"Z rr* . ■ i “ deEine the special insight and its 

Adrian Toole’s book is important I Ini its. The novels are Inserted into 
for several reasons. First, it is the three Interrelated fields of social 
only major critical account of consciousness — the city, literary 
Gksing’s work as a whole. At last production and personal alienation 
Gissing is decisively rescued from (of the displaced intellectual and 
the biographical approach to which the independent womnn). This spa- 
he has so long been condemned, tiul grouping of texts more or less 
Highly intelligent, analyses are coincides with ihelr chronological 
backed up by thorough and sensi- sequence, so that we can see GIss- 
tive scholarship which places tho ing’s development untie r writing the 
novels in their topical context and claim for his centrality. The method 
Id their real relationship to nine- seems simple enough: patterns of 
tecnth-centuvy fiction, I believe that cultural change are defined mid 
Gluing in Context will establish brought to bear on close critical 
itself as the first book to which readings, but the resulting inter- 


the author of the Brief Lives upon Neith er by his education nor by his 
which these are based, and as tho Jj* olarshin * 

.‘iiibjcct ,.f . highly readable bie- E22P& iSkffiTLSff 
graphy by Anthony Powell. It is tion and credulity (despite much 
easier to think of him as " roving advice to the contrary) rendered 
ill III in iiRutie -headed •' (the words h * ni incapable of raising the critical 
lira Antliuny Wood's) [him a pioneer his age. “For Aubrey ”, 

archaeologist and to turn to his Huntei ™' ites » "almost anything 

far - nte *»,. M'elltea 

Ini information. “Where one is lections were haphazard and unsys- 
" ne. a hundred are Figments ” tematic. . . . The Naturall Historic 
Aubrey rather un characteristically °* Wiltshire also lias a hetero- 
wroie of supcriiaturni tales ; mid tho Soneous streak . ; . Parts of Aubrey’s 


quoted, to re-create the loose and A tragic fire in the LincahTT 
garish weave of Aubrey’s mind, chambers of Charles vii ? Iu 
but he admits that tlie man is n destroyed m ke in llSi 

paradox: “He was at once a nf t . y , y> °! uroci of to 

pioneer of a sense of anaciiroiiisin l,Q P° rs John, Lord Somers. Tb 
and a fu*m believer in the value tosk of llls biographer Is uneniiAU 
of ancient prophecies . . . even the and to repair the loss he is ftZ! 
utiliuriau information with which to turn to a wido range nf 
he filled liis scientific manuscripts This Prof esanr %«3? °! sourftt 
KJ*I**« impractical 21 


and remained largely unapplied 
and therefore of little value . . . his 
functionalist interpreting attitude 
towards some beliefs contrasts with 
his own uncritical acceptance of 
others." Certainly, for all his 
adulation of Bacon, Aubrey was 
no disciple of the experimental or 


This Professor Sachse has 
done. Somers was a presiding Rn»i 
In Augustan politics. In office f« 
eleven years during William in* 
reign, though only for two oak, 
Anno who despised him and hia 
leagues, the " tyrannizing krdl'd 
the Whig junto, 


Dr Thompson's volume combines 
the qualities of the introductory sur- 
vuv— readability, breadth of focus, 
willingness to explain and where 
necessary lo generalize boldly— with 


sumc verdict must be delivered upon 
much that Aubrey himself related. 
Hu loved every kind of good story 
and lie did not like to think that a 
Koud story might not be true. 
(Aubrey’s stories, oven about Ills 
friends, let alone .those whom ha 
disliked, really should not be quoted 
as mutters of plain Fact.) 

However, Aubrey was certainly 
mure rhan a mere collector of anec- 
dotes, witty, scurrilous, fabulous, 
antiquarian. Liko Burnet, Dryden, 
Peter Pett and many others who dls- 
play no discernible reasons Fm- 


works degenerate to mere lists of 
recipes. Information about sup- 
posed mines lit various parts of 
England “rubbed shoulders with 
more miscellaneous and wilder 
schemes,” Aubroy himself expert- 
onccd a “lifelong difficulty in 
consolidating Ins - notes into con- 
nected narratives ” (and his natural 
«. evident enough from the 
Brief Lives). Scholarly drudgery 
bored him: “this searching after 
Antiquities Is a wearisome Toske 
he wrote, meaning the search 
through Domesday Book, charters, 
wills and ledgers. 

totally lacked the systematic 


niiowmg tnat Gissing shares with own failure with the success nf j f 

chn 1 i?I IW X r- ^i.«!i , % C 7 l B f '. lc V d •? « lib clergymen wiihnm plucing it Kl 
^ 1C " 1Kritotl Dctional against the author’s explicit coninist lr 
rr„?. , ! C01 . ,,p - llS5 “ of wHh Hi.it nf a serious and sincere J> 

HrSi P‘ S, i ’ P c . rsi>0c ? l 7‘ ;s journalist). Rut these are points of W 
him EE L , ' y u ms ’ , lh 1 l,s Sltl,, « itebaie and detail, and tho important 

,n lh ^ *h° e thing here is to celebrate tlic arrival - 

?n t XL Cr ?‘ an p ° ole is *»Wc nE a critique Gissing deserves, l’nole r 

to go on to OXHininn rltn ennnif .I.... .... 1 


The Poem of the Cid 
edited by Imi Michael 

Irniulnled by Uita Ilamil ami 

Juncl Perry 

Manchester University Press. £4.95 
ISBN 0 7190 0578 7 


tI , ie •nocKIc concludes tlmt it is not a greatci 


nroducH^and" U wcmS' .-S 1 ***^ F oc \ ,l} ls ', ! i y ‘ :n n trust, n decidedly 
RSs .ifi 10 ?* a i p , er ? on ?| “ l ‘filiation msubstamiul trout mein of a major 


ar.que.icc, so mar we can see Giss- vance) Is not dealt with, while 
LW* 1 dewlopment undenvnUng the Clough, Arnold, Mrs Browning 
claim for his centrality. The method Meredith, Patmore, Rossetti. Swim 
?Sr n f in ^I^,7 nUKh: , P n tte, ; ilS 0 burilt '« nnd, amazingly, Hopkins, are 
hriS! k®* nre *! eflncJ . “ n< ! crammed into sixty trivial pages of 
u 5 l 0,1 cI ? s -° cr . ,t,cal flu, 0 ro Hon, summary and over-schcm- 
readings but the resulting inter- atisalion. Ii is effectively two cssavs 


i r ,y ll| e systematic 

method of naturalists like John Ray 
?" d Mj»rtin Lister, which others 
like .Edward Llwyd were already 
extending to antiquitios— all three 
men friends of Aubrey blit all too 
aware of Aubrey’s weaknesses. Even 


necessary to generalize boldly— with P*a.v no discernible reasons fur „„ T w 

!;f , *:rr , ^r ur “r , ^”¥! ,era ' iik = fda 

organized to bring out -the problems « , 1 . u . , Fe , JIowr of tho Royal extending to antiqu 
of purs lie ct Eve in aumlyslug a society h . e,y> a,ld i!ll| oed a member of its men Wends of Aubi 
whtcJi bud iu soma respects already i,griculL "rnl committee. Htf was a Q V Bre °f A «brey’s wt 

SiIi l r n |- d J I f». ,IIOd £ r,, sha Pe— notes close friend of mon whoso tastes ntt ? m P tc 

9Spect9 of the urban, class and occu- r «n much closer to sefence thnn hi« c^Plonotian of. sc 
patiio-iial structures which have clmn- own did Ha afFprtiuoiv j*, j Aubrey- was often 
ged little today— and vddeh hi other AubK,.™' n ® effectively discovered and, besides, coun 
respects stood at the threshold of a *‘ veb “ 1 ^ “ d VBlued it more highly -gnal ” wJiat now 
transforming advance, for example, . n Stonehenge, as a cathedral to bisrarrc - °» the othe 
in prosperity, welfare, and consumn- a Parish church. And to John Brit- a romantic it 

Hop patterns. ton, who pubUshed Aubrey’s § esti ™ alm ° st of 


once more, with Aubrey '* collecting 
was not a means to induction but 
a substitute for it, supporting 
accepted views instead of testing 
them 

■ 

- Aubrey was a man whose aimless 
life and patterns of activity (if such 
may be discerned) were moulded by 
die new age, but his thinking was 
deeply wedded to the pasfr And it 
this — as Hunter sees— which 
gives him any possibility as appeal- 
ing as an interesting figure in intel- 
lectual history, ‘As a reoorter 


soon after, with only a forlnUlV 
parliamentary experience, by his 
chairmanship of the Convenliwl 
committee which drafted the Bill e[ ! 
Rights. He Held the Great Seal ii 
Lord Keeper and Lord Clunceitor - 
from 1693 to 1700, ! 


Pa « 2 nfi ’ “ Dimensions of lu- 
• Provides a static ana- 

SSSTnl slrtcture, conccmrat- 
bn differences of class, region' 
and environment, sex, and age, and 
rem inds w .ef;the inequalities of a 


„ Mwiiv t ai a when lie nttenipted n rational . , .. «.. . UIH . imv , 

rim much closer to "scf eiiceThun *hls E. ««h« SOn i° c ^ , iasi S v . b . e . h ' M almost noneT but" he ’pro- 

own did. He effectively discovered oflCn H^onsistent ,f vides a superb “ cose ” of the diffl- 

Avebmy and valued TlE u , counted as “rat- cully (social and Intellectual) of 

tlinn VBlued IC more higliiy {filial what- now -seems most emerging from Hie background of 

than Stonehenge, as e cathedral to bis ™ rrc - °» Hie other band he had half-baked Ideas, dubious learning, 
a parish church. And to John Brit- a *jr p,, 8 romantic imagination sug- fantasy and rumour which const?- 
l ® ll » who published Aubrey’s rir^Lm1 n « & ^ m f st Mr * Radcliffe, roted the intellectual inheritance of 
Natural! Historic of Wiltshire in „ j’^dieyal days when most seventeontli-century English- 

1847, he, was the first person In this S M nP Jf uded u and i! ia,r servaut s l V en - Jt is against this background 
country fairly to deserve the name Sat whe £ e A ey m8tt tha i , w , e maat set , not only Aubrey 

of archaeologist: H , . . he was die age) dM commonly and Ills nunor friends like Wyld,' 

i£ S n.: W, ° devoted his studies and sfiaHe?n£»iS« th »>f i backle *J M ■» .in ' Lon g and Xhildrey but even the 
abilities to archaeology, in Its var- Sd^SS^wfii R °e B S f 1 * 1 . ft 1 *?** S rearest of his time— Boyle, Newton, 
ious ramifications of architecture * Jr ,J us Hces of the Key. 

genealogy, palaeogratihv humiamh 1 c£^ ca were dreadful to behold ; the • „ • 

Hcs, heraldry, btc”, LDlEglna un the E , ? e BBrn khed wltli cors- . Hunter i has. taken ■ immense 

past is a more rdeent iiSr%nmmf mnufi, a " d J 1 , < i metta open {rouble with -Aubi-ey’s disorderly 

still.) Or in Aubrey’s DvIf wS ^?“ th ’jJHi coates of mail, lances, legacy, and shows groat skill in orga- 
"there Andquidff^ so excSna ,al H rts * ^wne-bllls, batted ^ zi ng it round themes-naturel hli 

old, lhatno Bookes doel-eMh them v i , , - . ro^i. utilitarianism, superstition. 

SO that Ulere ia Sib" wav , !t .** -dear, that- Aubrey j3ru ‘ dlsru * comparative method and 


deeply wedded to the pasL And it Junto's impressive political nwfhla. 
is this — as Hunter sees— which rlis fall was dramatic. The owl 
gives film any possibility as appeal- reign aliened with a Tory onslaught [ 
ing as an Interesting figure in intol- • on William’s policies and minium j 
Icctual history, ‘ As a reporter and Somers was Impeached. Yew , 
Aubrey surely has some significance- of machination yielded only a ebon.' 
(so does any iusenber of the prices spell of office again followed by dn 
ot hay and cheese) ; as an innovator wilderness. i 


tjlOK WHO ere concerned with Inter- strange that P.iolc does not mention 1ms space to do more tlum M.inin-.r- 
disripllnaiy subjects— urban stiidies, the work of M. T. Cbialnnt who is he tho sinicluio). But wni-.se Ilian 

''»' n s . “ valuable ..Hy 10 hi, main ar 8 u. rl.is, it nffet, «\ho “S 

sama -Umc. it has a significant niciit), it would be surprising if air of sophistication (the author 
methodological value because it there were not much u> disagree acknowledges the teaching of Sylvia 

applies with rare specificity analytic with. I find the context too nontly Pluth am] Kalti Mi licit, mid siiows 

5fif1^ho C a wm-k of P Ravmoud from ll,e |oxt nt times, some familiarity with reficiit debate) 

wniame a1 ^ ^ see,ns . tfl that it is denlt only to collapse into a naive uild 

Jhe but 'book ^so Ear h Sn bit W,th »° r ldei,ll T tlc ? l[y , as “ col >scious- static dislinclion between secular 

aho a maior conn-ibuHon ttf 1 Vk! ne “ 1 ?* resuIts *» Hie texts being and sacramental " attitudes to 
foifan atudlev as^ “i ^ wliSo ?nd% the seen rather as passive reflectors than marriage for which the poems arc 
hfloretlcal debate about the relation a i 8 s P eclflc ?] ,y structured and func- then mined. To be fair, it must be 
TZXrrXT tlonang artifacts. This explains why said Hint this book would help, 

u or tu e to society. there is a certain jmpnticnco with to form a reading list for anyone 

Tho argument js that the domi- the novels after Born in Exile which embarking on n study of ibis 

topic, but more than that. 


masters feuded “ and Uieir servants 
at Market or where they mett (in 



? ant tfibslon in Gissing s life, that undoubtedly register a more perso- topic, but more ih 

ihvZi « lw p e| i enforced participation in uni "acerbity”, and I think it also with the poverty of it 

wt"*! relationship and "fear of Irrevo- leads to an over-emphasis on the lunl framework, wib super 

. cab C isolation ” an fnr from hotnp n Mnu.innii../i.a » .....l. fls niui1u«nc „nrl ikn III. ■ I Hi" 


Somers was foremost a profit F 
sional politician. Legal andnudi 
tutional learning and sheer had) 
‘work, rather than aristocratic (»< 
nexion. brought him office, lie bid : 
a quality of ubiquity. We flndbtoj 
serving on innumerable i*«j 


cable isolation ’, so far from being " consciousness ’* of the novols 
a peculiar neurosis which limits the which can mean that Individual 
navels to acts of revelation, Is an characters are seen statically as 
emotional matrix ” that links fractions of tliu whole notation 
i to tho central structures of (as In ‘ tho account of 
wiiug of his own time and that Now Grub ■ Street) nr that an nes- 
eaables i him to create “an essential thetic distance is lost (us when die 
record’ with a "grim energy”. Takes Godwin Peak’s contrast of Ills 


ot its enneep- 
supcrficialiiy of 


leans to an ovei-cmpnasig on me -nmeworK, me supcmciaiiiy ot 

" consciousness " of the novols ‘ ts aualysos and the general padding 
which can mean that individual ou £ of its thin argument with quo- 
characters are seen statically as W 1 . 011 ? lld asides It cannot bo. 

fractions of tliu whole notation Although Its origin is said to have 

(ns In ' the account of been in 1957, it has nil the signs of 

Nato Grub ■ Street) or that an nes- a bandwugon book, 

the tic distance is lost (ns wbendie , 

Takes Godwin Peak’s contrast of Ills Jollll (jOOQC 


The second production of ihe Man- 
chester Medieval Classics series is 
an edition with facing English 
translation of ihe 1‘ocnui dv Mio Cid. 
Tlie Poem of the Cid has held un 
import nnr, if iimhiguou.s, place 
wiiliin Eiiropciin litcnituru us the 
only endy Spanish epic poem in 
survive : it is u fiction loosely based 
on the later life of the Cusiilinn 
national hero, presenting in particu- 
lar his fall from unci return io royal 
favour, and his eventual vindication 
hi ihe face of personal insults From 
his noble sons-in-Inw. Scholars have 
variously regarded tlic poem ns ornl 
or ns learned, hut tlie currc'iit com- 
promise seos it ns the work nf un 
educated man consciously within nil 
oral irudiiion, nnd this is ihe line 
followed by Professur (un .Micluu'l 
in this new edition. 

As lie explains in tlie tumid un ion, 
this is not the fully niinoinied edi- 
tion originally plumicd, but the nines 
that survive are clear .inrl helpful. 
The Intro duct Ion covers cum pi ex and 
controversial ground quickly liu| 
fairly : as regards the poem's origin 
and motivation, lie ucccpis tlie dale 
of composition ns being the first 
decade of tho thittccmb ccniurv, 
und places It in the political period 
between the bnttlex of Alurci is mid 
Las Navas do Tolosa, u lime of offici- 
ally encouraged crusmllng spirit and 
Christian unity. This valuable per- 
spective is left tnutalizingly undevel- 
oped, and the unwary reader might 
subsequently be surprised hy the 
Cid's good relations with tlie Mos- 
lems of Alco^er and Molinu. und Ills 


hostility lo the Asturian faction hi 
Alfonso Vi's court. 

_ From the philological point nf 
view, Professor Colin Smith's excel- 
lent recent edition (Oxford, 1972) 
has provided almost all that nil Eng- 
lish scholar needs, with conserva- 
tively presented text, nnics and glos- 
sary : Professor Michael’s editorial 
technique is instead designed io 
make tlic text readable ro those 
with some knowledge of Spanish, for 
example, by adding accents and stan- 
dard lying orthography. 

In practice, this otluiiiu w'll 
appeal most not to tbo .specialist 
but to the general rvudci' interested 
in one of the most fascinating hut 
least well-known areas of European 
culture, that of medieval Spain,- This 
franslttlioii by Janet Perry and Rita 
Maim lion nitty thus become the mast 
influential part of the edition; they 
resist the temptation to keep the 
ussimuiliig verse form anti produce 
a careful version in prosu which 
maintains the sober and straight- 
forward atmosphere of the original. 
Uieir version reads clearly in its 
own right, often explaining what is 
crypuc in the Spanish (eg, 1.3611), 
"j/« let purtidn el sol" became s 
' it was arranged dial neither party 
shoii U1 have the sun against 
them ibis approach loses In suc- 
cinctness, but appropriately high- 
lights the practicality of the epic, 
t he concern with specific financial 
details, tho arrangement:* for the 
journeys, law-courts und duels, 
which give the air of documentary 
fact to fictitious events ; so tho 
mildly pedantic nil- is iiu th untie. 
Occasionally the English omits da- 
ta Ms. or translates so Freely as to 


be wrong (see 11.1235, !29l), hut 
ihiS'ls usually jit the cause of read- 
ability. A further aid to unnipi'o- 


lieusimi Is a well-produced map, so 
folded as lo be consultablc iu pass- 
ing, hut which unfortunately prints 
the modern names of places refer- 
red ro in the text. 

Roger YV right 


Romance journal 


old, that no Bookes doe reach them -i d Slncii ' i/" t i , . . ?? ry Ej| “HHtarianlsm, superstition, 

so that Ulere ia ilo way to reSflfl .*«, clear,. that ' Aubrey Druidism, comparative method and 

: fsidtherl but WcomSrXBmiH fj? fifi® '^uence, through tha 3° on-such ail Aubrey Id ms elf 
qttitje, which J Lave ^Itt uDmi rhl SL ? ttBr J™?" 1 * Stukoley and , f . all 1 ed P^de «iid his style is 
Ttpott ' from v the MonSea^thertu the , ^Phtider* of. British .ftjjj* ^fi 18 plates are Interestingly 

selves." Not that Aubrey^waTthc SnmrJS i“ th £ "jneteeiuh chosen froin Aubrey’s manuscripts. 

SSafg-aSLI V A. Rupert Hall 


Society, .now managing elections fa 1 
his native Worcestersnlrei amH»! 
his later embaiTassinent-^now ■‘“■j 
ing the Seal to Captain KMff* *** 
mission. 

Professor Sfl^lise su«»foBj j 
covers these catholic act! vides. ft* i 
of the most Interesting cbgw j 
deals with his patronage of ' i 


Artist’s victory, philosopher’s defeat 


Sia Chekhov; volume IX, 

Stories i 1898-1904 

translated and edited by Ronald 

nimtiey 

University Press, £8.50 


deals with his patronage of i J) 19 211383 6 

ship and the arts; fiwu* w ?iM; gtkhov: TUe Evolution of his Art 

Tub was dedicated to SojnedJM;. Donald Rayfleld • 


H Frantic card-playing, ^guwllug, Tlie result Is not tho most interest- . Tbe , {I 1 !? 

druiikennoss, endless diatter ... a book ever written on Chekhov. « 

botched, pcdcatrlan life : a (onn of S' “gj-J* i’nd^TelS ffpubl'icadotd^te 

imbedjlty from which there Is no confesses: d Tliore is little over 25 years. 

ivay out,, no escape. You might as original research in It.” But Ids n n ,„ nM „ PhllnJor,, , 


bo In 


treatmont of Ward No 6, The 


A Bibliogi aphia Tilde x to u Romance 
Philology volumes l-XXV. has 
been compiled by Mark Lh tie Field 
and published by the University of 
California Pre9s at £11.00. 

The journal's first Issue was in 
August, 1947, and' tho bibliography 
charts the evolution and growth of 
thls'publicatlon devoted to philology 
over 25 years. 

Romance Philology was issued hi 


four numbers per volume and pub- 
lished on die basis of the academic 
your. 

There ore two sections to the 
bibliography. The first deals with 
material originating in Romance 
Philology, Including articles, notes 
und correspondence. The sccdnd 
port covers material originating else- 
where. but analysed In the Journal, 
such as book reviews, review articles 
and bibliographic notes* 


Cock burn’s Millennium 
by Knrl Miller f . • 
Dudkwofttt, £14.00 ' 

ISBN 0 71^6 0913 0 -V 


Th^ ‘Tacitus of Scotland 

. ■ and . architect of the. Scottish language 


irgasws- = 

— ! I837 «f, .^ us S c * a 5 y % ■ fty bla Hves- -and * "parricidal” :wliTchhe ov M nice reeding i 

inrSLJ ftra? 11 tca ¥ 0 L n " reduced father-soUTelatiDnshlps. "The trite He 5 aSS? ^ m<*ns comtng un e 

ix •aast'aSSB 


the first folio ediddn. of 
Lost bwed much to his . 

But Saclise is inevitabiy 
by limitations of eridence «*» W 
is a distressing number of 
and likelihoods. We lack 
knowledge of Somer* , r “ a jL. 
opinions et several crkic« 
his relations with WilHam, & 


his relations with WtiHam, H 
but one. . 

Sachse is edrofu) not W 


sk, £5J5 ■ 

“N 0 236 31007 0 


house I”; or protest at inequalities Stiulent, and The Bishop, and his 

between strong and weak, rich end chapter covering The Seagull, The 

wnnr* nr ffesnab- nt tha un hr I dee- T /' re ? Sisters and The Cherry Or - 
pool , or despati at tne unuriage- aro oxce n e n t , with some fine 

oblo gap between tho professional insights and a superb style which 
classes and the peasants ; or frus- rises to tho occasion, 
trnted and difficult love-affairs j or i t would be hard to bnprove on 
simply the limited, vulgar, vegetable the way Rayflcld expresses Ids con- 
clusions, or for that matter ' to 


It is curious 'that no one 
attempted to write a biography 
Henry Cqckburn (1779-1854), ; 


A whole rauge of literature on clnsse ? Hie peasants ; or frus- rises to tho occasion. 

Chekhov has appeared in recent ttated Rnd difficult love-affairs j or it would be hard to bnprove on 
Fears, from the two odidmis of his the Umited > vulgar, vegetable tbo way Rayfleld expresses Ids con- 

iftters by YannoHnakv and Tforltn existence In tbe provinces, which elusions, or for that matter to 

9 s s sn\a , SiS!S.S£ 5 i 5 SSl 

-Smith, . Priced oy end scr pt ^ rQBrilcnta which are ncluded ac ti on bypasses," a reference 
Pitdier. 'niis is a pointer to Ids 1 concontrato on physical and mental to the goodness oE the kindly, naive 


BASIL BLACKWELL and PHILOSOPHY 

READING RAWLS 


Critical Studies of A Theory of Justice 

Edited by Norman Daniels 

A collection of fourteen essays on John Rawls* A Theory of Justice 
topically organised to provide a balanced discussion of central 
Illumes and problems In Rawls’s theory. ! 


topically organised to provide a ba] 
tliemes and problems In Rawls’s theory. 


a balanced discussion of central 


mate Ws subject.. SMwpjyj Incveoedug ^oridflride popu- ^bibties, i 
dkMnlrtM» the »*«m»wSSS S?. ?nd else to' die many prob- » hov « 


as if to emphasize the Doctor Samoylenko and tbe peace- 
lovbig deacon of the The Duel, the 


those deemed, gu 
n: James IT* «a I 


Ing Its high standards of presentation 

- or optimiat: ' Hingis’s’ Chekhovs Russian in fact, his pre- self-ceiitrednoto of the obnrac- 
j’ a Hb , volume hi die bniimiriri: ‘ fQte » where he deals with bis lwiicy, tors , or as Rayfield puts It, "nature 
°%6 Soiies nrovldM nnwerful ’ <>«Bbt to be recommended to any claims our attention and compassion 

g^uw; hr; of Ac:, iu SU5^4i|?JSp5. , fei8S 

■xdiqol. . - For ' tttmsliuion rtietiiod. ■ that tlie major characters waste 

wnteem between 1898 ’ Rdy^elds book is on : attempt to t |, e ] r fives away in idle regrets and, 

tbo year oi lils dbath' bro potne to grips with some of the con- a i-ofusal to nice the future, nnd 

wyadad by a dqeD sbnsa of HloOm.' ^'OvcrsJes surrounding Cliekliov. Arc. although t|io. Inter rfays and stories 
“^nchojy' aud dWluLon in S ‘ his plays a realistic, detailed account "remind us hour furitlve llfa is and 

‘WeB 1 Li? — 97 lln^ l |e to' ^con- •!' ^ ,™ x tho 1*°*®^ and dynamic, urging us 

i=L. C i tubecculosis. This p^sehnisui tho tragody nnd absurdity of .the fi £0 acc 0 n' tlio momgnt amf tbo 
varioiiB forhii* die dreadful com ^ te hutruilne, ot ore they • impulse .before ■ iheso are lost In 
titiistiah inP j? v ■ * roe drcoqfia me roly a description of the Idle, ' HnWis of wasted time." And finally, 
bribed 'In’ ' ‘ A ; r >r<rfe S. L ’ a ‘ "J*' bored aristocrats awaiting. tho dawn -gg 0 concluding woSa.of tho boojS 
J’thbKJi A. Case iHteory^s .i.oro , new- era, when -pseu will work trw fl ta i; cs nivay the lies tlikt are 

thiJ'^^^.^-^w^'boprjehncss and ■; hal'd apd^live. contoptedfr ? • Why us B nd leaves u's with the 


Second, the forests, trees, mountains 
and seas aro central thematic ele- 


by the 'qtii 
own. Memo 

L ; 

■ Tbe ' ion 
\ BrajffjoJd a 


I ef- director 0: 
imprdql .Ban 


'2P«*tUik tbgt - Swiss 


T3se'. greatest • signi&wdjui.“J| 
attached to Someth to 
bmphiisls. ibbtdd hate bwnJS 
is is an ai-eatlteOt of 
tury WhiggJsiti. - To tne ■ Jw** 


provides powerful ’ ®»gbt to be recommended to any 


Br naff j old and nophovr- qf the Piuitd 
orga o tier Ttpnry ' DUildos, Cdckbnrii' 

' Wrt« .hnrtiiaYiki ■ .i.r Visi. i . <v 


his- support of 
‘ " ipolicy, of a 


jjutkq 

■.M 



".caused by . GhekbOv’S',’ 


tliemes and problems in Rawls’s Ineory. I 

£7.75 net 0 631 16390 5 (hardback) J 

£3.75 net 0 631 16420 0 (A JJlackweil Paperback) . 

A THEORY OF POSSIBILITY 
Nicholas Rescher 

Giambattista Ylco said that men only understand what they. have, 
made themselves, and In tlic aathor’s view lids dlctuai applies with 
fuD forco to possibJHa \ a possible worlds and possible individuals ' 
being most properly dewed as nctua) or potential conceptual forces. 
The elucidation ami support of tills tiiesfs constitutes the task of 
A Theory of Possibility. 

£5.50 net 0 631 16200 3 (hardback) - - . . / ■* 

explanation: 

;.Edtte^ bySteph^Korner. 

The pa peri and discussions are devoted to closely .fnter-roTnied 
aspects of explanation within and outside - ilio sciences. The topics '• 
have been selected bo tii for their intrinsic philosophical Iniereat aud 
for tlie persistence witb which they confront not only the philosopher 
but also the scientist. 

£5.50 net 0 631 16U0 4 (hardback) 

THE SYSTEMS VIEW OF THE WORLD . 

The Natural Philosophy - 

of tlie New Devolopments In die Sciences . 

Eryln Laailo • 

'Systems thinking ’ rejects clasdcal science's ueclianlsltc concep- 
tion of man bud nature,' and Investigates dynamic, adapiivo and 
innovative cystoma in the realms of physical, biological, psycholoul- ' 
cal and ; social pliatiDiucuQ, Tbo present study is. the first to present . 


t Etay Uberol” pro. ^^rtuiiattjly.; ' despite' . i dtjlg 

" clivitloj . und hlf own. : Eorenric hita hitherto- tinpublis 

abilities creaicd mi Initfaliy lucre- 1 - Professor Miller does 
live leiraJ f>rflrrir#e \VIihn uuitc, f . . • * ' OdpOrtunlty.' ! • 


ti0 ouf,V«» !Sn J&1 in* tlosoi ts of wasted time.’’ And finally, 
.“■ISSffaR SSB '-»»• concluding words k of tho book. 

whi" ‘Hd' takes nwa/ the lies ih&t hro 
outside us aqd leaves u's with the 
mail SO kind, riard- that la in ns”; rovonl hnw 


llgatchs, vrer^ 
the Exclurionlsts'. 


xuuganr , oetter than this.- -- • - »'■ - : b ' V p , Rayfield uses a dupt 

►Its •: ■!. : • 5f .: -fr.- |q«»Ai»fllng ^trlvS- to solve these «ti 
use .ifejjfc L’l-,' Vi- KBS 1 ®®*' h*9hih«83fiss n 1g»^^ .HukS |)[d^raiihy with li 

r < •■‘*0 i.t'iic. d-Miur * t days I ^Rdn, flhd the stories wil 

• ■■■.-■ ' "■ 5: k,', VV- vJ' .L-« ' 
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.crass boprjshness and ■i hayd ppd^ Hve.contontetljy.?. Wjiv u9 a qd leaves u's with the 

iM8, Wia 'Woi - k«*8’ uu- was CUckhov thc mnit so Wild, hard- tt . UL i t r i, a£ j s ( q us ”, rovoal bow 

lory, : ilia 'flebM nud phllautiirop|c and jj^tuve in Chekhov's work becomes 

^ f^fe the B ?SrS) y w a ; more ohd more domlumit, ppedpi- 

;; involved, even ludiffeiopt ? Wtis t(l tlhg the adtlou, deeper nnd more 

tpUs£ni and thbre a transition in his work Fro rt divjiw ^ mai »‘ s aspiration^ rcduc- 

f sN^fang sooial life in ,, tho cpirnc . to. thd^lyr cal ? : Autl. dUj . ItJg „hu 0W nhqrs (’JfroHmov - ■; or 
h .life costjgdtos In "A^i^th.o artist or ther scientist In.liira _ Snshaj to aunost .natpotic, comic 
Dogf»rJ H tha fitilnwW j^'Odpnui 181 ® . " ' • figures. Cheklioy tli6 v : artljst . wins 

i- Rhyflold uses a dual, approach. in over Chekhov tlie pbilosoplier. “ 

go l ve these. questions, Hft . 


l literary crM-,'. 
with the pjnyi. - ' 
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cal aud ;*odal plioaoiucua, The present study is tho first to presept . 
. ’tbe systows view of llao world ^id non- tech aiatl language. 

• £2.50 net 0631 1G500 Z (A Mnckiuolt Paperback) 

SAYING AND UNDERSTANDING 

- A Goimraflra Theory of n locutions 

• Chariah Travis. •' ■ 

n bovine <md Understanding eta mines problem) about language hi a 
that differs in coiutin respucts from previous treatmonts. Fltur, 
i generative in, that Its primary concern, is w formula to an ado- - 
quate method or describing each of tho variety ot Utiugs tliat can 
be said, at least of particular sorts, Secondly, - tho traditional approarb 
has .cowestrated, on tho son toner, wbctvaa ihe present work concen- 
trates on properties of Mfiflf Is said. ' 

£5. 00 net a* 631 '25770 0 (hardback) 
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The l'ilCL'Iromagnctic Meld 
by ,AJberl Shadowitz 
McGraw-Hill, £9.15 
ISEJN 0 07 056368 3 

• The leaching of electromagnetism 
niters special problems und special 
opportunities. The problems arise 
in deciding on what level to present 
each argument, and the opportuni- 
ties arc for Intellectual stimulation 
of teacher and student, for ihc 
pleasure that goes, with understand’ 
mg a beautifully interwoven net- 
work of ideas. As u student one 
can enjoy uu cJcincnrury lecture 
course for the overall view which 
it gives of the disjointed fragments 
learned as u child. As a teacher 
one con enjoy unravelling the 
due per truths behind Lhe at true 
lively simple presentation that one 
accepted ns a student, add deciding 
how much of the truth one’s own 
students can appreciate. 

Professor Shadowitz claims, In the 
prefnee to his book, that it is " in 
tended for junior and senior stu 
derm of physics or electrical 
engineering ”, and that In attempting 
bulls to appeal to the practicality of 
the engineer and to emphasize the 
significance of physical concepts, he 
accepts the risk of appealing to 
neither side. Tn fact, the quality of 
the author's thinking and prosenta- 
tiun is such that this calculated risk 
Juts been well judged. The book is 
a highly Individual mixture of things 
tliut every student ought to know, 
and of certain advanced topics about 
which the airhor feels he would like 
to tell him. It makes no attempt to 
tell anyone everything that lie needs 
ru know about electricity and mag- 
..net ism, but it does offer good. cover- 
age of the electromagnetic field, 
which is, in fact, all that the title 
promises. 

After a chapter of mathematical 
■introduction, elementary electrosta- 
tics and magnetostatics are covered 
in alternate chapters which offer 
‘the fullest possible understanding 
of basic ideas. It is unusual to find 
appendices, not at the end of the 
book, but Separately at the ends of 
Chapters one to six, each providing 
. algebraic detail relevant ■ to the 
•. chapter.. The main thread then runs 
through Maxwell's eguatjons. find 
: the Poyuting vector to special rela- 
■.trniy, electrodynamics, plane waves 
1 transmission Hites and guided' 

■i E*',. 2“ section on relativity 
v StSfUL Jr ^cyomagnetic. field 
: ^transformation, and via a section 
, ;. v.on tensor methods to the electro- 
. ^magnetic enej-gy-momeritom tensor. 

■ [Relativity is used to extend elcmdn- 

■■■■«« dSrsss tSi 

cdlties are not glossed .aval but are" 
^rented as matters of special imer- 
effort be,n , e matlc tn lead 

;•,£*- st “ do,u “ a point from which 

li^ c Z^Atl& or at '■"> 

l* bo&koP£^.ai,^djWtebl y stSu:i 


L'W W- 

..iStUdcMt who Pimply., wants to cover 

•1 ■l^ C ' L «® n?ar yJ yUt * bl, l wit h mnder- 
:• «Wrt,.4hls ' book -would .i bo 

V..ivfl*i.cU. :• - •••■-. ••• !. .- y. 

If m ? ll *** £ price, bhp Might 
*?•* tF .\' Q but uiihclpful cum, 

. ‘^Thcnt. 'that all textbooks - are too ex- 
'iMHEfi** 1 * ij ^^^unnto that book- 

. .^rJCes should Inflate faster: than stu- 
J*”* ‘"Cpnies, and It may bcttfmo' 


• - prdblcpij, : 

tv-K 11 * ** of-l&ak that o ugh t lo 

* bt? j to help. abler students, 

.Mild- mi* a supnd aiul critical 
..•i'liuusrAitidtflng.of «■«» iiiiportapr and: 

vrewM^ing subject- < : 7 1 ‘- 1 , ; 
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t 1 *}'™ , 1>rin,c ‘ 1 by ,° computer using a picture reversal flowchart and program, 
on coniunter nrtwork and graphing in PraclicaJ- Fortran: an Applied and Simplified 
Appi nach by Harold S. Engclsohn, published by Coliicr-Macmillan at £5.50. P 


In a vibrating environment 


^ Ca “15., f “ edb ” lt .“n<rol 


An Introduction to Random 

are widely used 'in 7'h^S S**/!' Vibrations aud Spectral Analysis 
tries! and aajB ^SCS *aE.Newl.od 
and hove. biomedical Prni« i ne f ri “J Longman, £G,9 j 
economic application^, ISBN 0 582 46334 3 

have been made to devcioo a 

rally-applicable control 


.rniy-appiicame control th^ry * 
though notable success h«'bil 
achieved with linear svstpm, » 
o£ the results ar< ItalSRtE 
tion Sinri* rarely bth PPJlt. 

Instead they exhib 


Taken from a chapter 
Problem-solving 


Microprogru mining 
by Guy G. Rouluyc 
Macmillan, £7.50 and £3.95 
SBN 333 17992 7 and 15079 1 


Still in its infancy 


He theory nf random vibrations 
U an attempt by engineers to predict 
the unpredictable. At least in tho 
tion siitce'systems^relv hi PpIlt -! specialist area 6f structural dyna- 
linear models mi«, " l? r ° vide5 0 lo ? ict f* basi ? f01 ' 

coping with the complexity and un- 
certainty present in many of the 
severe vibratory environments of 
present-duy engineering structures. 

Its applications include such diverse 
effects as jet noise, air turbulence, 
ocean waves and earthquakes. To 

is a comnrf>hi>n'iuf> n^.7 .~ *,“?» experience random vibration Pro- '•* u»im»iuii ui me 

extension P of lineS5 Newland directs us to observe random vibration of continuous 

with such effect Lite ^ l«ves in tho wind, thereby in- ttructures with distributed forclna. 

given at the Uni v^rsTt? s f iri f “ 8 0 mher inriefil,i,c uee 0,1 .feature in many 

a n nly sis an d” des ign^Df ^noiv] latr 1 ^ subject is mathematically 

feedback systems and should appu! demanding, ,bdng n fusion of the 
to those seeking an introductioo J of probability and statistics 
the topic as well as the spcmllsi ‘ H ' lh tlic oqumiuns of dynamic analy- 


non-linear effects cor res ponding [■ 
the well-known engineering wh 
gies such ns relay-switchiiJtSS 
saturation in motors, frictfoV lE 
lush in gears, mognetic hyitercii. 
and modulation in communication! 
systems. Professor Atherton*! 


the case of discrete linear systems 
without modal analysis. This occu- 
pies the first eight chapters and 
follows a standard approach in 
progressing from basic concepts nf 
probability and the enscmblo of u 
random process through correlation 
functions to the concept of mean 
Square spectral density. The author 
emphasizes correctly the central 
role 6f spectral dcuisity Enact Ions 
and the response rein lions for lin- 
ear systems in terms of these are 
obtained in chapter seven. Tliusc 
are the principal results of the 
theory. 

An adequate am mint of material 
Is covered for an introductory text- 
book but I feel that die scope of 
tbo book could have been enhanced 
by Including some discussion of the 


Two end a hnlf decades has passed 
since microprogramming techniques 
were first proposed os the “best 
way lo design an automatic calculat- 
ing inechino 


abstraction oF processor circuits as 
consisting of a control unit and exe- 
cution network is well presented. 
The reader is then painlessly intro- 
duced to the microprogrammed solu- 
jion as opposed to the wired one for 
implementing the control unit. 

The second chapter presents a sur- 
vey of commonly used technologies 
for the control store, valuable for the 
non technical reader, although lack- 


grammiitg provides. The two final 
chapters are devoted to the impact 
of microprogramming on -computer 
architect u re and the important sub- 
ject of emulation. ' An appendix 
gives a formal definition of micro- 
programmes as finite-state machines 
and applying minimization methods 
thHt exist for these to reduce the 
size of control store. 

The book is well illustrated with 


- by Professor Wilkes. . .. . , . • , r *•**■ «•■««■ ■« *»«, imisi.rai.eu Willi i ablp IT 

A bold statement for its time sinco ! * ,h doscrl l >tlQ » of other sys- examples, mainly taken from exist- theory 
ir was very much carlv da vs fnr . components such as registers In* cornu uter models. Within rh» Th* 


very much early days for 
computers, and hardly possible to 
predict how the rolated technologies 
would develop. It is remarkable tliut 
today microprogramming has been 
adopted, perhaps not ns the best 


and ALU. The third and main chap- 
ter treats the important subjects oE 
micro-instruction formats and 
coding methods as well as control 
store addressing techniques. It 


method, since this would be open to sl f rts , with ® sood explanation of 
challenge, but certainly as the most ^cro-vnstnictioiis, With coded fields 
widespread design practice for the Bl,d . of 1 | ,stPl,c,,on WPc. With no 
whole spectrum of computers, his- h .®? reve- '* the « con. 

toricHlly starting from verv . tcd Wlth S^P 1 ' ^eory tarmin- 


tori cully starting from very large 
machines extending to minicom- 
puters and more recently microcom- 
puters. Dru malic' advances in circuit 
technology have . provided increos. 
ingly dense and fast . components 
favouring microprogrammed archi- 
tecture that proved ito be on ccoun- 
mlc way of building computers/ 
allowing a mapufactitrop ta upgrade 


oiogy and concepts before the for- 
mat with globally coded fields Is 
explained. Although an appendix is 
included to provide the . necessary 
graph theoretical .background, no. 
reference to it -seems to appear in 
the text. The definitions givtrt are 
not 'always clear. Once the under- 
lying principles are welf 


Ing computer models. Within the 
bounds of 130 pages of main text, 
clearly there is no room to discuss 
fully many aspects that have been 
introduced such as microcode opti- 
mization. Some other topics have 
been totally omitted such as diag- 
nosis and use of higher level lan- 
guages which is attracting recent 
interest. The original text is in 
French, possibly accounting for 
some . of the awkward sounding sen- 
tences in this expanded English ver- 
sion although tlie translation on the 
whole is commendable. 

Tho microprogramming field, 
although well established fpr the 
computer -designer, is still In its 
Infancy as., a working toql for the 


practical applications. 

The section on spectral unnlysis 
occupies the next four chapters and 
is by and large nil excellent intro- 
duction to the theory and current 

Apart" f7om“ctapt» "wltlj if Unoi-m.jV treated at p«t- ggSh* 
brieny cover, rf&d J SSiv mmmo, ea nTo'ok « “nK "SrK dLrlJ ,e, out «i" 
Plane , eel, nlq UM ,_ hi, mf ¥ ^ gS , gS,“T™i. Tl.o neX P bool! ia followed hy a eomprehenslvo ox- 

first & courso' ^SSl . Xli'of. of £ 
paulon text for sucli a first Course. FourIer t , ansformSt log nnd Slject ral 

The book is in two main sections, windows and cunfldence levels, 
dealmg in turn with the basic Finally chapter twelve is a lucid 

theory of random vibration 

is compatible -with Bade, Nnuisi or j response and the fundamentals of 
root locus techniques. Hence the the intimately related topic Df 
book will be of greatest value to j spectral analysis. This logical 
reader familiar with complex nri-; arrangement gives a valuable 
able methods of traditional linen | of theory tmd practice. In 

' eory. : addiuoit, it gives Newland • an 

The autlior first classifies m- opportunity to include a most 


analysis • is a frequoiicy-dotsuii 
approximation, the “desoibinj 
function The exact phase pine 
concepts are included mainly n 
assess the errors resulting from tbit 
approath, which is justified since it! 


linearities (single, double or main I wokO" 10 account /of up-to,rinte 

valued) and describing function} fWj. computer , methods in MMiW 

(sinusoidal with bias, random tiibf analysis, lhcse liavo been. rn ndom vibration and the response 

bias). This is followed by I loll ( ._ t ] oru , zcd , 1 ” i ocen c _ ycurs _ by of vehicles to random surfaces. This 


and extensive discussion of the role 
of the' fust Fourier transform 
algorithm in digital spectral analy- 
sis. 

The final'clinptcn; deal with so- 
called pseudo-random processes — 
a specialized topic of limited 
vnlue in an introductory text — and 
survey a range of current applica- 
tions such os fatiguo fuilurc under 


rneory develops rapidly in cnspur i . ** 

four and five with applicarioa ?i B remarkably li 

determining conditions for . Be *) ’ 0 t practical ncco«« k 

cycles, quencldng ind jump rt* a, | fi Cst .rji 1 ,^nL ra i J! n “ f Eor . tba 

i ' ITiilvnr Qfll rharts are elves D. "* st n ? e 10 introductory text 
•- MiHversal charts are gJ>« j on raildom vlbrat|ons< It f s thp 


a nee. 


nld frequency reipouse feaV.rrV'ofrhe'book. 


Regulation systems are . 

jected to random rather tlwa wii> 
defined inputs— random deifllMi 
functions are developed in 
eight. Chapter seven on faB®o 
signal analysis seems unnefBUo 
as this is basic theory. The 

chapters, although tfell. F, 
il soma deficient* M 


Jbe author limits the section on 
ine u, cory of ; random vibrations to 


able book.) 

The text is profusely illustrated 
throughout and a set of problems 
extending over 40 pages aL the end 
of the book cover and extend tho 
various topics. Several Of. these are 
in the form of computing exercises. 

The general quality of presenta- 


tion ii ii U nf explanation in ilio Imuk 
is high, and uu attractive feature 
is the use of examples at .every 
stufie. However, the first two 
chupturs ilisuppuim. The subtleties 
nf randomness and predictability 
are inadequately elucidated. [ 
was surprised by the lack uf 
an extended und reasuticd iniru- 
diictiiiu tn die iidturc, aims and 
limitations of the prnhuhllisiir 
approuch. 

The discussiiin of probability .md 
random processes is unfortunately 
the least satisfactory section. [ cuu- 
not appreciate why Lhe author has 
rojected the perfectly satisfactory 
axiomatic approach in favour nf an 
heuristic development nf probability 
front tlie amplitude distribution nf 
a time function. This approach 
luek.1 rigour nnd leads tn Lite un- 
happy situation on pngc six where 
the definition of prnhubiliiy so 
obtained may only he applied in e 
stationary process. 

In addition readers will be con- 
fused by the informal use and lack 
of precise definitions of the 
separate terms mndom variable, 
ruiidom function nnd random pro- 
cess. The correct representation nf 
a random process, i c the ensemble 
of sample functions, is introduced nr 
the end of chapter two with insuffi- 
cient emphasis nf its fundamental 
role. In fact, the preliminary dis- 
cussion on page 19 does not give 
tha correct interpretation of the 
ensemble as the hypothetical 
sample space of response functions 
obtained under constant uxicniul 
conditions. 

No such difficulties are uppureni 
in subsequent chapters mid my 
overall Impress iu u is tliut this is n 
most valuable in trod uctnry text. Its 
merit derives from u clear expos!- 


«ivALui/JW in II IUAI ll/I C 

first course to random vibrations, 
while the section on digltnl spectral 
analysis is iu irself a useful and 
compact reference for practicing 
engineers. 


J. W. Roberts 


i. . ■ v , . v - — in . constructing real-time systems, seeking general results on eg* 

is not -clearly explained, special purpose machines, computer ented- non-linear systems. 


u . u are well under- digital systems engineer.’ The real - in * . - , 

Ills machine while , preserving -the fJ® od » •** elated coding method significance of micro programming ?h?fwrfhSi fimrrIi«?nielS 
software inyestmehtfan ‘ Ws ^der ' th . e *ell ™n,e when applied widel? Si 

models. ‘ ■ matte choice of discoUnectine sets in rnn«*ri.rti n <> 5 L “ " “ _ „ ?. ..i »„ mtnur 

The publication of this concise 
Introductory- book coincides with un 
increasing interest in microprogram- 
ming. The text starts with the con- 

trql concept 'computers. The basic . ( 

notions of cQtriihiinds synclironiia e^guments on cost benefit as atpdentq. of computer technology o? same applies to chapter 

tioq,. flow of . instructions and ' In- r, .F h " e ^ s of instruction reper- , well as digital circu/t and real-time introduces doubje-valuod , 

ternal register, transfer^ qre intro- I* !-* S Jncrea . sad > ardUtectunil in- .systems engineering. ; dWfl£llt£.“ 

Ouc* The ™ Yakup Paker ***** 


Disciplinary cross-fertilization 


The next 
the author's 
programme^ 


Advanced Fluid Mechanics 
Raudkivl ond 


chapter is . essentially interfaces, multi-. computer networks, 12 mainly reviews recent Edward' a -.. nM r, , nA 

s case, for the micro- digital data communication systems /jj®" 1 * JJ}"* 1 ?uJT' ^ASg SSj ISDN 0 7131 «j?n°° 

. .1 as... opposed to ^ the and so on. This book should serve *3$ 

approach in design. He pre- as a. much necked introduction, for general using' this tecliniq^J/ 

ents of computer technoloev os same aoDlies to chapter 13 


R. A. 



a late appearance 


An Introduction, to Tensor Analysis 
by John It. Ty Wesley. * 
l.otfpn>ati, £3.50 


ticularly applies to some of. the. ex- 
auples discussed in chapter two, 
dealing with continuous mechanics. 


Engineering 
design guides 



, , • M . T " — . I U VII o BU upupin 

explain the Implied t rUkisnT'mw-o 

fhUy. AH tensbrs, ihclqding veers' SnSStl!? aJmSfi 1 ? ^ 
n u . special .case, have one property ' ;« the 

in common ; 

|lu>sc. physical 
independent 
coordinates ; 
sWii -vid'Kliy 


I O SUUJCtL •• - J 

u>iiwi|iucs> The book ends 
brief but interesting account 
rier systems in canunuti^r 

Tho justification for K&g® 
describing function is. not- 
ported by the mater* 1 . 
particularly ill the final 
Its failure to deal Specified!? 

transient response or tO 

frlhWrtni.Mtn Guidos ■i im .|ge“««l-Dbserv«tiort, 

-bers .8, 9 -ahd IQ. havq, itqw been 
published ..-.by,, Oxford'., University 
Press. ; The series is sponsored, by 

Stan d^r d U°u^on' 'n ntT thd^C ou n- • 
cil of. Engineering Tostitutions .with prfctlc^solutlqps to ?5eS?tS 
the aim of. providing condensed blems. 'Nothing is inckdad*^ 
information oil.gdod design practice modern funcrio'narjutfjysbjf® 
for the; working, designer and sue- which has produced 

S1SS&W 


\ ’ Tiling ; t 

(fl.OO^by pi ^uthon'. (jescr/beS , the, 1 
scqpq and., limilations of nan-des- 
trticdve testing ahd i Emphasizes the 

need fbr 'desigqs , to ba Accessible 

i goring (£1.00) ; by 


the las' 
Jw developed 


t; tivirty years a gap 
between the know- 


■the velocity potential and the stream 
function, there is a section on circu- 
lation and vorticity, with a reason- 
ably adequate discussion of vortices. 
Including the stretching of vortqx 
filaments, vortex rings and vortex 
streets, followed by the usual 
demonstration- of the superposition 
of potential . flows, the flow 
about a circular cylinder with 


of the turbulent boundary luyer and 
some comments on separation, 
including the three-dimensional 
separation around die junction nf a 
strut and a plane surface. For jets, 
too, the usual standard solution is 
obtained using simple mixing length 
theory, together ivitli a sblurion Tor 
parallel jets iu an infinite space, and 
die two-dimensionnl jet entering a 


brfn. i . WMWBII 1IK K1IOW- buuui a v.. ......... ------ — 

'yof fluid mechanics developed circulation. Most .of this piaterial basin is discussed. Wakes are dis- 
*n eeronauticnl Ano:„^ a .-i.. n a onnnare in nuv on/iri under- cussed briefly, wi; 


in ^engineering and that appears 

^ ^2“, branches of, engineer- graduate . 

Popularly civil. This book ably included as a basis for use In 
. empts to bridge that gap. There later chapters. ■ 

7;? ®hwya • beeii rnnat/lei-nWo 


in any good ' under- 
graduate textbook, but is presuni- 


cussed briefly, with some meiuion 
of vortex shedding and. wind in- 
ducetl oscillations, and the 
behaviour nf a cavity near u wall 
Is described. 

The treatment of diffusion and 
dispersion in the final chapter is 
much more complete. Molecular 
and turbulent diffusion, convective 
dispersion, diffusion at solid par- 
ticles nnd diffusion with density 
differences arc discussed in detail, 
with cnod physical explanations. 
This chapter might be of interest 
to an engineer, working on convcc- 
, i . tlve hoqt. transfer ^ , on the other 

Tmm/t best engineering students. The hand, its tho analogy is so close, I 

.. ; — hi mi cues or fhe U iiihbJci stan< ? ar d texts ou the subject do a m surprised .to'*ee no hcet transfer 

5? •wd to sncctaeul^hiit 8 nvftW 1 very close reading, and any references In ilia hook. 

.*» failures. “ ! but ' nvold ' attempt to mftko the material more The book represents a worthy hut 

With easily available must bo applauded, rather disappointing attempt to 

Ptestet rt,fa i 11 ailnd » 'he autIt,ors but l am not sure, that this^nicenipt achieve the objective quoted iu the 

in,» nB .;*iinaamemal rolntions succeeds. .. Mora verbal discussiott of" preface — 40 introduce advanced 


lilindoK .J 1 ®® 11 considerable fer- The really difficult part of the 
•w3cal o31^^ ,lical aud e Book is chapter four, on turbulent 
lhe common bec W« g flows. After a brief and rutiier un- 

S *tJ«factory discussion of tho stabi- 

p; tii etelHBAr " k* ““S f 1 * bl “f u 1 !? Hty qf ■ laminar flows, tho Authors 
•wEi di f, ected , h J$ present a ; ayntliesls . of . modern 

.thoories' ' ' ’ ' " ' 


h; ■ «.« of. k 
fc' which :buvo 
i hranciics of , the subject 


In ig C men ' ai r0Ift ' 

Mikola m P" I ' ai *» ’noking con- tlie results,' and a more extensive fluid mechanics in the tinn-special- 
Uf)iliiv hnnii'^ .tensors, -Gompres- ■ description of turbulent flow based izod onplneeiing siudcm. Most 
bt Bc-scala * Ju! dS, and . on tiia results of the mathematics students could capo adequately with 

■ ;• .l er * Ostnol.- efforts ■ such mirl BYocriinmi fit! results ora iiOcqs- the first, three chantcra. hut Few 


and- experimemul results ar'6 nfices 

Ghnpter : five covers boundnty 
Jets and cavities. The Nuvler 
iluced to Hie 
-dimensional 
Karnian 
Pohl- 
this 
hnundnry 
using - a 


the first three chapters, hut. few 
would make anything of the turbu- 
lent Now theory. ' A more complete 
treat men t of haiimlury layers . is 
needed, and recognition that iiydro- 
dyaqintcnlly induced vibrations are 
not always as simple its seems tn be 
implied. It is. on jiucrostiiie book, 
and ivbrth recommending : for ' out- 
side reading for - f inal-ycp? under- 
graduate or .postgraduate students 
unbalanced to form the 
course fur noil-specialist 

Francis Cheers 
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Elementary Dynamic. Programming 
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Co-orc)iuateil Work Measurement 

33, Picrcy um I R. lnmfrcll 
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Clla lively. ‘A v,ilu.ihk ii-mIi.hiI. for iudu<tii.il cnuiiHxriiu' 
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Dimensional Meriiods in Engineering and 
Physics 
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Advanced Fluid Mechanics 
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Elementary Structural Design iu Concrete 
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A.AV. Astill.iud 1.. H. Martin 
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BLACKWELL and THEOLOGY 

FRIAR. THOMAS D’AQUINO 

Ills Lite, 111 might anil Works 

James A.. Welahelpl 

“ . . . tho book's strcnnili is in tlie careful factual record of die 
life aud work und the effort to define more accurately than before 
tins functions n erf armed at cltffercm perl ml s." Osmond Lewry, Times 
Literary Supplement 
£9.00 net O 631 16400 fi [ hardback). 

KIMBANGU 

An African Prophet amt Ills Church 

Marle-Loulse Martin 

Translated by D. M. Moure , ■ 

Foreword by Bryan R.' WFIsoil 

’ The : German title .cif.tho fiouk ■ (Kirclte ' nhao Welssc) Suggests tlie 
movament Is but- one ‘of many > iunlrlsttfc 11 churctisa. : . iFTis much 
more : and Its utiloue lilstun- Ts ncJiiiu J:. . 


?• 


* '■* Martin Jarrell-ICerr 
Christopher Fyfc, New' 


mom ; and Its -pfilque litstun- Ts exciting 
Tlie GiutnlfRil 

" . . . u usefnl and fiirurin.itlve Intnk 
Society 

£5.50 not 0 631 16031) 2 ibanlluck) 

THE TRUMPET OF PROPHECY 

A Snclalnsln! Study nf Jchmnll*-, Witnesses 

James A. Beckford 

... " Tills huok presents tlie first systuinutip study of Witnesses tn be 
undertaken la Uriiuln liy rucuus nf ijucatfnnuafrc nnd interview tutb- 
nlques, and much nf Ut-i-kfnrd's Inrnrrtmiloti Is quite new. Were 
that all Ills bouk .. would he un Impurtant milestone in sectariiin 
siudJts ;. as it. Is, Ills prtict rating critique of lhe theories In Die 
' fluid , , . makes It a veritable landmark.’ 1 Bri'Orf Wilson. Now tioclety 
' E6.00 ii at 0 611 163111 7 (lianllms) 

THE MATERIALS, SOURCES 

AND METHODS OF ECOLESIA8T1CAL HISTORY 

Edited by Derek Baker •' 

The task of tlie ramlurn Uiurcli likturJan lit all Its varlctv is the 
subject uf the doVcmii . viJliiiiie ,lri Die Studies In . Church' Kisttiry 
serles. Aini.ne the ^niiti'ibutnte uro '-8fa ittevou Rdnriiimn, und 
Professors W. H. C- Frend, Mprtin Bfccht, K. M. T. HiiJ and Keith 
Kubblris. • ' . ..,; . 

U0.0D net 0 631 159110 0 (hardback} Published 1st. December, IMS 
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McGraw-Hill 

New editions in Engineering 

Electronic Fundamentals and Applications (or 
Engineers and Scientists 
by J. MiNman and C. Halkias 

Presented In a logical and consistent way. with illustrative examples 
end review questions, this shorter vBision of the authors' bestseller 
provides a broad scope and clear understanding of this subject. 
SBN 07 042310 5 1976 £ 9.05 approx. 

Principles of Construction Management 2/e 
by Roy Pilcher 

This text forms an introduction to construction management and 
covers organization, engineering economics, work study planning 
Bnd programming — particularly network analysis methods, cost 
conirol and operational research. 

SBN 07 004061 X 1976 £5.95 approx. 

Electronic Integrated Circuits : 

Their Technology and Design 
by John Allison 

This book provides system and circuit designers with a compre- 
hensive introduction to the design and fabrication of these circuits, 
concentrating on the fundamentals. 

SBN 07 084051 2 1975 % £4.25 approx. 

Computer Programming (or Electrical Engineers 
by Richard Murray-Shelley 

This important new book provides an introductory course in pro- 
gramming by drawing its examples and illustrations of the ' art ' 
from a specific discipline, thus Involving the student In the subject 
from the beginning, and facilitating his understanding of computer 
programming by relating this new material to (amiNar concepts. 
SBN 07 OB4060 1 . . 1975 £3.50 approx. 

Communication Systems : An Introduction to Signals 
and Noise In Electrical Communication 2/e 
by Bruce Carlson 

Now In its second edition, this hook is a senior level texl in com- 
munication systems, with a major emphasis on modulation theory. 
The author provides a thorough knowledge of air types of electrical 
communication systems. This Is an International Student Edition. 
SBN 00 000082 6 1975 £5.10 approx. 


For further Information, please contact 
Ian Pringle, College Dept., 

McGraw-Hill Book Co (UK) Ud 
Maidenhead Berkshire SL0 20 L 
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A now journal from Elsevier 

European Journal of 
Engineering Education 

;• Editor: A.L. MARSHALL, Sunderland Polytechnic, Great Britain , 

TJ , ®f.** ro P?an Journal'of Engineering Education provides a medium Tor Ihd exchange 
pi ideas, and experience belweeh engineering schools and teachers.. Us intention 
' i9 in contribute to the development and the improvement of engineering education 
m the cultural, social, end 'economrc framework of Europe, by focusing an the 
problems facing engineering schools end teachers by technical progress, new 
leaching methods and the demands and needs of Hie contemporary world, .The 
journal will consist of several sections: ' . • ■ 

- AMicies presenting scholarly statements , of a viewpoint on a current- issue in 
engineering education or a documented analytical report 'on a preseni or future 
trend fi e. currlc ulii, instruction, evaluation, research in engineering schools, edu- 
cationaiadnvnlslrstlon, relationship between Industry and education etc:) ' 

sterm i0n frbd/or historical) of engineering Institutes or educational 

- F&tamlcai pieces r.«.: editorials or fetters to. the editor in order U> promote mutual 

. miciaciioit ,- . . . ■■ : • • • . ; 

- tn-deplh reviews of books on eitgineariitg education. ' ■ ■ 

- Mows and features, • ■ .< 

Articles will preferably be In E.ngtish. although French and German may bo consi- 
do/cd Abstracts will ba given In English. French end German. 

1976/70: Volume 1 !n 4 Issude ... • 

Ko.box 2i'i> y • VV : ; -i ‘ 

. Amsterdam, TH 0 Helhqriande ■ ■' It 


! • .. Next ) reek's issue of the THES will ipchide 

f : special inset oh • r : . • 

| > ANtHROPQLQGY and ARCHAEOLOGY , 

8 b$. placing an order with your newsagent. \ ; 

I ' : : . .. 

0 *• .. .- r '■ m •&* '.t\. ' 




Looping the loop 


Electronic circuits ami Systems 

by Robed King 

Nelson. £4.95 

[SUN 017 771021 7 

Electrical Circuits and Systems 

by N. Morris 

(Hucinillan. £3.95 

SUN 3 33 18519 G 

The justification for yet another 
bool: aimed at the second and third 
yeur undergraduate level i.s n very 
careful ordering of niatcriul a nil 
meticulous attention to the depth 
tq which various topics arc tackled 
in relatiun to their overall impor- 
tance. Robert King’s Iwok therefore 
becomes acceptable not only to the 
non-specialist electronics student but 
also to the second-year electronic 
circuit specialist. 

The first seven chapters deal with 
the various components of electronic 
circuits from diodes to integrated 
circuits, relating observable terminal 
characteristics to straightforward 
physical behaviour and at the same 
time, developing small and large 
signal models suitable for the 
analysis of circuits. FGTs arc well 
Integrated into this treatment before 
bipolar transistors. Less commonly 
treated devices such as light sensi- 
tive devices and thyristors arc also 
included. 

Tho next six chapters dual with 
linear amplification. This evolves 
gradually from a treatment of u 
single-stage amplifier through 
multi-stage amplifiers with feed- 
back, to the treatment of integrated 
I operational amplifier connexions as 
the present means of obtaining 
linear amplification. 

The chapter on noise is ahead of 
uny existing treatment of the sub- 
set In the spuco allowed, dcscrib- 
ng both theoretical foundation and 
practical application clearly and 
succinctly. 

A well-thought-out chapter on 
feedback provides the foundation 
for its application to both opera- 
tional amplifier use and a subse- 


quent short chapter on control sys- 
tems. Particular emphasis is placed 
on practical ways of estimating the 
results of feedback and ensuring' 
stability by compensation. This is 
done using Rode plots mainly, and 
the treatment is oriented towards 
design rather than analysis. 

The chapter on control restricts 
itself to the classical position and 
rate servos which may be difficult 
to follow by students not versed In 
electric-motor theory but should 
nevertheless form a suitable founda- 
tion for the treatment of other 
systems. 

The rinal three chapters deal with 
combinational and sequential logic 
and timing circuits. The chapter on 
combinational logic seems to fall 
short of the standard of the rest of 
the book. Diode gates are used as 
defining elements In the introduc- 
tory sections, which necessarily 
omits the crucial requirement, for 
gates to be cascadable and there- 
fore to include pain. Following 
from this, the choice of circuits to 
give well defined “0” and “1” 
states for wide variations in load- 
ing is not emphasized as much as 
14 noise-margin ” performance, 
although the latter cannot be de- 
fined rigorously enough in a text 
of this level to be really useful. Tn 
particular the relatively stable “0” 
level provided by a bottomed tran- 
sistor is never emphasized. 

. The FET-Gato section misses a 
number of key concepts' which 
account for the widespread adoption 
of this form of logic and equally 
restrict Its range of applicability. 
The reference for this section is 
dated by comparison with Penney 
and Lau’s book, for example. 

' The book bv Morris Is a text on 
elementary circuit • theory with a 
slant towards power engineering 
rather than electronics ; there seems 
to be no justification for the word 
l ’ systems in die title. The produc- 
tion is good, the book Is very easy 
to read and clearly illustrated, and 
SI units ure used throughout. 





Topics covered i nc]u(]o b 
cuit theorems; magnetic clr£,iV r ‘ 
electrostatics; alternaXg 
and voltage, single and 
phase ; and transformers. Cofi 
notation and transients or e JS 
with separately in two extra w 
tors. “ 

A large port of the book is taV,, 
up with worked examples ffi 
follow the .appropriate section 
text. In most cases however Z 
“ solution ” is obtained CpfugA 
numbers into a formula junJGJ 
loped which seems a nStr 
laborious way of Hiving the stu& 
an idea of the ordors of maialad, 
involved.. 

There are hardly any ” loops 
the book; the treatment is jtrfnh 
sequential so that, for. instaucA~'io 
comparisons arc drawn baiWefttb 
14 complex notation” way of sohkg 
a problem involving reauire fo, . 
inents, and the differential equation 
methods described under ‘'tran- 
sients”. The relationship bethtm 
the “phnsov” way of treating 
circuits and complex notation 
method Is also derived over several 
examples without much guidance 
about when to use one or tne other. 

The concept of duality is ma 
mentioned though examples on 
Thovenin theorem solutions in 
followed by Norton theorem solu- 
tions and C-R circuit analysis fol- 
lows L-R circuit anatyds. 

This treatment must leave As 
student with the feeling that he i< 
dealing with a large riumber o! 
nearly unrelated facts unless a tec- ; 
turer links up a lot of tne miwhlj 
verbally. The text is- aimed it 
potential technicians and may be ’ 
suitable for a first-year degree . 
course text ill electrical engineer- ; 
ing; it is unlikely to anpeal WM)- 1 , 
one hoping to specialize 111 .*«*" f 
tronics for which more suitable 
text’* ure available. 

H. A. Kemhadjitt; 


Meeting their needs 



The somewhat fernlike growths hi the picture arc called 41 dendrites ” 
and arc actually crystals of a copper alloy growing into a cavity In 
i casting, photographed with a scanning electron microscope (100X). 
From a chapter on the formation of metal structures from the liquid, 
as In the case of dendrites in Engineering Materials and Their Appli- 
cations, by R. FJinn and P. Trojan, published by Houghton Mifflin nt 
(9.75. 


The hard stuff 


„ • . „ ;7 ± transformations. This more than 

Complex Variables for Scientists covflrg the usgal comem of a flrst- 

tmd Englnecis year syllabus taken by undergradu- 

by John D. Pallouras ate scientists and engineers. In the 

Collier-Macmlllan, £8.70 second part, “Hie Foundations of 

ISBN 0 02 390550 6 — Complex Function Theory ”, of 

• roughly the same length, a most 

n h-nct, >i Pc,, c<-i„nt Set* satisfactory treatment of line inte- 

The phrase foi Scientists and gra ] a precedes attention to tho inte- 

Engineers in a book-title provokes gration of analytic functions, 
two questions. What does this ipiply Cauchy’s theorem; Cauchy’s integral 
about the selection and presentation formulae and Mor^ro's theorem are 
of m'themntlcal material, and are ,!* “. n ^ t "' s section con- 

the requirements of the scientists "Se* 1 chnpters 0,1 acr,es * nd 
and engineers being met ? ..Tv , „ .. . . 

The treatment is satisfactorily At this point one might take the 
rigorous, the text is entirely read- view either that tho development of 
able and the layout, is good. the su ,^ oct h « 4 exceeded 
Examples (worked and Otherwise) . f ourso expectations, or tlntf one 
'are distributed in digestible num- is next going to encounter a fairly 
bera at Intelligent intervals, and are . comprehensive discussion of at least 
Interesting and illuminating, The J« rthet mathematical utilization of 
ergBiiization of materiel for the the Preceding topics, and possibly a 
.liitended readers is seen principally '®P ectT tim of ^eleittiflc and engineer- 
in the order of presentation (for ex- h’R applications also. Here is the 
ample, by moans of temporary defer- dilqmma. Pabouras has already 
nteqt of proofs), and in shades of auceasfuWy mel.Ws stated objectives, 
emphasis but in n forty-pugp. part three, half 

in the prefnee, Professor Palinuris °, f which is concerned with further 
makes It quite clear that hlx objCc- . or y. 0,10 encounters for the first 
lives are to provide- a sound under- t [ ma t lc Application of the residue 
standing,: of ^hq. Subjec^ tbroiigh t0 „ J. h ^^aluaufln of ieal 

doursh " which ' will - lead “ tri integrals, ...and .thp . hophcatlon of 
. c ' r? e , ^ " ! ‘w! , ' : complex variable niathods (chiefly 

the . fhngos oF the ptomlsbd land of througli examples of mappings) to 
uppltcaUo'te of complex variables or nhyskal systems (Such as fluid 
to h second .course (n the theory, of flows). : • 

analytic functions* This preempts Obviously it Is necessary to re- 
-fi»<y criticism that die needs of the strict attqution. in both of these 
scientists arid engineers are. not niel, areas, to a : [relatively small nuhibpr 
si nfcc an ejtolorarion ! of • tHe- ^iirb- Ijroble ms, ..and to salecV 

miaed land ’flc specifically excluded „^_ a u‘ v [ 5^ y ' fZ*^}**' i Ic . is 

' frustratlort Understanding expected at the end 
arising from the Ihchwian.of a short Of port two will :be‘ proceeding. with- 
^ncliiding section ori topfes ftir fur- oto -q break, lit the same matliema- 
■ th'er study' wlijch Conttdivc both ;t T S: ^ursey^b- a consldorably irioie, 
appHcatlaqs of the ? ubjuct lis^oVu- . examiastipn. of ox- 

"toPC‘1 PV^tously ,and . adtoUona}^ ’,! s !Sfr el d* rlid 
theoretical - wpiqi :: .bepqd'dipB On whet . U»e ; appetite,;- Jtls. dabatpblo 
ty)t« -Oiib'; regards :..ak. first/. W wjiac ‘extooL- a mnthpmaUcs 
tolsj-sijotod -perhaps ha Course should extend jivto ..the- 
i?d o? u bcinus,'' .but it 'h other subjqct-avcas, 

. . causes an; impression df iih- uin there ^s legitimately room for 
balance. ; ■[' V . much; mo ie lathe: present caso. A 

; . The', first part is 4 eijnebrned . with - 8 .®Cond ibook w^iipdded,.. 
iijgfb/ak'^rlid geometrical Intro dilc. i, « ,n„f. ’’ 

tr p<toW< : Ai>ollrUc funcitonv and A ^ . J. M. Firth 


VAN NOSTRAND 
REJNHOLD 
Electrical Engineering 
LINEAR INTEGRATED 
NETWORKS Moschyti 

Design 0 442 265B2 9 
Fundamentals 9 442 7836 ®£ ie y 

AN INTRODUCTION TO nKTW^ 
MAGNETIC flEUS F«t#l . - 

0 442 3Q0B4 a clolh [J* 

0 442 30005 6 paper 

NOMLINEAR CONTROL .. 
ENGINEERING. Athertort ’ 

0 442 30017 4 

Civil Engineering ; 

MODEL ANALYSIS OF • ; 
STRUCTURES Hossdorf 

- . P7.59 

0 442 30018 2 ;• ' ' • • 

FOUNDATION ENGINEERlUj ' . 
HANDBOOK;. Winterkorn 

HANDBOOK OF HIGHWAY • . 
ENGINEERING, Baker 

0 442 20520 1 : . . 

HANDBOOK OF ENVIRONHENTM- ! 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 

; -0 442 29578 2 . '. . . ' :£.^. -/• 

Mechanical Ehglnb® r W .. .;;i 

MECHANICS OEFUllDS./ '.{'A 

3rd edltton ^1 

P 442 i)002l 2 i V;.-- : ' ; Sg| 
6 44i i0137 6 •** '*. ■* .^,j 


Reinforced and Preatreascd 
CoacretQ 

by F, K. Kong and R. H, Evans 

Nelson, £8.00 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 17 761040 9 and 771022 5 

Following recommendations from a 
Dumber of international bodies and 
•dv-isory committees concerned with 
■be design of concrete structures, a 
new British Standard Code of Prac- 
tice, CP 110, was issued for com- 
ment In 1969. The aim was even- 
tually to replace three existing 
.codes, CP 114, 115 and 116. Not 
only were these codes inconsistent 
tot also they were lacking in many 
areas. Clearly revisions and changes 
Wre Inevitable If .the results of 
recent ^search wore to be ’included 
Jn “ tbe industry chose to embrace 
mast aspects of structural concrete 
into one document using a philo- 
pny outlined by the European 
loacrete Committee (CEB) known 
” waitt State Design. Briefly, tho 
ii-K’ * V0ce83 should ensure the 

tou!T e i! 1ent ' an- Acceptable proba- 
>»y that the structure does not 
unfit for the uie for which 
itL 7 qu , ,r * d ‘ du ripg Its specified 
A , m ” ar dealgrt process has 
in ri,e Soviet Union for 
twenty years. 

a£ W the ^opo-sals and tech- 
I™."*™ new to Britain, it was 
^ surprising that the draft, which 

i r *ilted n tH QC i sSarJIy conipUcated, 
tear «« ■*? m ?Hy comments.- Some 
will r«2.o t0 H ie procedure 

o( aft ®r three years of use 

1972 VWdi' was Issued In 

bulwKl? 5 U9 y Incorporated in the 
S-&, M re * u J^ons. With such' 
boo5 ac El U8 Ganges, a number of 
.appeared since 1970 
^ m 4 «ate doaIgn. Some 
•aiT „ R u .^ lcfl V ons ht've beeb revised 

riiSe^tS^ati^® apoeai ' ed 

brldiir^ 0 ^ « Cam*. 


include the means of 4 rule, allow- 
ing that 5 per cenr of concrete 
achieving an adequate strength con 
theoretically be rejected and It is 
little wonder that tho roady mixed 
concrete industry envisages higher 
costs to reduce the risks of non- 
compliance. 

Most of the book deals with rcliu 
forced concrete tlioory. Limit state 
of collapse in beams is introduced 
by way of a general flexural theory 
of failure including the use of 
Hognestad’s and Whitney’s stress 
blocks. Applications to CP 110 are 
well presented, concluding with a 
section on moment redistribution. 
No charts or economic- considera- 
tions are Included. Serviceability 
limit states of cracking and deflec- 
tion in flexure are described in a 
manner which is easy to follow and 
includes a' portion on an artificial 
partially cracked section ; whatever 
assumptions are made surely it 
should obey the elementary laws of 
Statics. 

Collapse theory is continued with 
an ' excellent chapter on shear, 
bond and torsion including many 
well chosen examples. Column ana- 
lysis and design begins with a sec- 
tion on Interaction diagrams as 
applied to both symmetrical and 
a on-symmetrlcal sections. Short and 
slander columns are considered and 
the concept of additional moments 
is introduced although regrettably 
there are no examples of applica- 
tion to actual, structures. Rein- 
forced concrete theory is concluded 


Tree search 


Computational Structures 
by P. A. V. Null 
Macdonald and June’s, £2.95 
ISBN 0 444 19522 X 

An Introduction tn ALGOL 

by P. R. Watson 

Bell, £2.50 

ISBN 0 7135 1877 4 


Compimuionul Struct urns is the 
latest, in Macdonald and Jane’s ex- 
cellent series of computer niuiiu- 
graplis. Like mhor books in the 
series it provides an introduction tn 
a well-defined men of coni put lt 
science. The main topics covered 
arc dutu structures, table smirching 
and sorting. 

Or Hall distinguishes liiformmion 
structures such as graphs, trees and 
lattices uiul storage structures which 
are used for representing informa- 
tion structures within a computer. 
Some of the nomenclature is a little 
unfamiliar. For example, a “ linked 
list ’’ is referred to as a “ linear 
tree”. Tho structure of algorithms 
is discussed briefly, and decision 
tables and the role of recursion are 
mentioned, Plow charts arc used 
sparingly to describe algorithms. For 
tho main part, however, un ALGOL- 
like language is used. 

Diagrams urc used effectively 
throughout the book particularly in 
describing storage structures. The 
pros and cons of sequential and 
linked storage are discussed and 
efficient methods of storing trees 
and networks arc described. Storoge 
allocation and management algor- 
ithms ore described, including 
a montlon of garbage collection. 

Tablc-scarchine methods des- 
cribed include binary search, tree 
search and hashing methods. Tree 
searching is shown to be quite ineffi- 
cient in the worst case and the idea 
of a balanced tree is Introduced 
However, for algorithms describing 
balancing the render is referred to 
the literature. Various hashing 
methods are described and the prob- 
lems of primary and secondary 
clustering are discussed. 

. The author describes the main 
interna] sorting methods and refers 


concise text 


Wneeitn? °L^\ structural 
fib± g .u It i i# ^tended to ox- 
s and fundamental. 


briefly to external sorting. He dis- 
cusses the efficiency of the various 
methods in terms of space time and 


ana tunqomcntai 
ffi Wft-Jtrurtures and 

; No B x ¥ pHufeipioa of cp. no;. 

iOT? ■ a “ tl5e ninterlol 
k° ot,, ng schools ahd 
“tolt vhSt theirs la sip 
'lucaSr ?* S!l?«er °no Is an intro 
rJlAa-i 


with a chapter ou the' analysis and 
design of slabs with particular em- 
phasis" on yield line theory, ana 
HHlerborg’s strip method. 

Two final chapters deal with ana- 
lyais-and design of both determinate 
and indeterminate prestreaseci 
concrete structures, anil include 
summaries of design procedures. 
The design technique cjiosen Inves- 
' td gates the extreme requirements 
, under the service condition leaving 
the transfer stresses to, be 'checked 
later. Sufcb ft method can be mis- 
leading and will not necessarily 
arrivo Immediately at the most sat- 
isfactory section. Design for shear 
la covered ftntl a -section nu. collapse 
Is mirricularly well ' explained. 

T&ls book has considerable 
breadth rather than'- depth and it 
gives a Wide bibliography although 
■ no - reference Is made the limit 
state - requirements for the design 
. of water retaining structures, 


III SV> ■(■•I U ■ fellliw «>IU 

programming effort and profery 
bubble Insertion sort, for ease of 

R mining, radix sort for large 
treesort where space Is at 
a premium. 

Each chapter has exercises at the 
end of it; suino of them are quite 
ambitious, such as ‘‘Write a com- 
plete string-processing system” or 
« Program a macro processor 
Ih less than 200. pages it would be 
impossible to go into the depth of, 
say, Knutlt's mammoth Art of Com- 
puter Programming series ; however, 
the treatment b relatively thorough 
and would seem, suitable for & 
second-yeor university or polytech- 
nic course rather than for 
beginners. 

An Introduction to ALGOL is 
intended as an , introduction to 
ALGOL 60 for sixth-formers and 
students in colleges of education. 
Since' 1960 many books have been 
written on ALGOL though I do 
not know of any other’ aimed at this 
particular readership. 

The treatment is very elementary. 
The fotir chapters are entitled 
“Algorithms”. “ALGOL", “Fur- 
ther ALGOL ” ahd ** Ecrors ”, the, 
chapter on furiheir • ALGOL deojfn 


cftdurcs are not mentioned Ait the 
main text nt all but orq -referred to 
in an appendix- ' " . . 

Extensive use is made of flow 
charts in tho text. The view , that 
flow charts tend to give rise to bad 
programming stylo Is relnfo read by 


ntoteiiol recently Included in a draft rqvfc 
3oJs ahd -ion pf CP2007. Undergraduates 
[vs la lip w jjj find the book useful lit that 
' ' tho material covered la explained 
. A_M.CI.r-. ’ u.ai-»kln« unrinceiR will 
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. Each chapter h* a large mimbe^ 
of examples associated with It, some 
of wlHcli border 'on. ihd trivial. ,It 
may be that this book fills a need 
for a particular class of readership 
bdt It might also be. felt that there 
are already - sufficient elomeniary 
books on ALGOL so around. . 

• i 1 ■ 1 - - • * R. B. Hunter 


INTRODUCTORY 

ENGINEERING 


The Introductory Engineering Senas under the General 
Editorship of Dr Webster of Imperial College is comprised of. 
elementary texts which aim to moet fully the requirements oF 
all first yadr and in some instances second year undergraduate 
students. The treatment of individual subjects will bo of equal 
value to those studying the subject more deeply in later years, 
and to those whose later studies take a different course, 


The Experimental Method 
Edited by R K Penny 

An elementary text which bridges the gap that often exists 
between schools and university courses. Its accent Is on methods 
of approach to the various p has os of experimentation, thus 
making it of use to students of the natural. sciences as well as to 
those of engineering. 

Cased £3.96 net Paper £2,25 not 

Thermodynamic Cycles and Processes 
PDA Hoyle and P H Clarke 

A readable Introduction to the subject for those commencing a 
degree course in engineering. The authors doscrl be the 
fundamental concepts, components and basic methods of 
analysis of various power producing plants. Particular care has 
been taken to be precise in defining terms'used; particularly 
those that have widor and differing meanings in everyday usage. 
Cased £4,95 net ’. Paper £2.50 net 

Foundations of Engineering Mechanics' 

G B Higginson 

Brings Into focus those fundamentals in mechanics which are of 
particular importance in studying the behaviour of solids in 
engineering application. The applications demined vary from 
motor-cer suspension to satellite orbitsi and' from epicyclic gear 
trains to boomerangs. The'mathematics used throughout Is very 
simple though knowledge of A-level calculus It assumed. . . ' • 

Cased £4.50 net Limp Ef.95 net 

ALSO FROM LONGMAN: 

An Introduction to 

Random Vibrations and Spectral Analysis 
D E A fbwland . 

Introduces the undergraduate engineering student to the 
fundamentals concepts and ideas of random vibration theory. It 
'also outlines the procedure for digital analysis using the Tast 
Fourier transform. 

£6.95 net 

Ten Cases in Engineering Design 

■ H O Fuchs and B Steidef 

The use of case studies and the case approach Ip teaching ’ 
engineering seeks to put the engineering student In the position 
of the professional engineer; faced wlth a real Ufa probfom. The - 
student is confronted with incidents drawn from actual practice 
and, Is given the japporturjity ^o review decisions Irtad* by the 
responsible engineers and the outcome of those decisions as well 
as professional procedure.' ’’ 

£3.95 pet 

Vibrations of Linear Mechanical Systems , 1 
HMcCal/ran 

Wrjtton for practising onginears, third year undergraduates and 
< post graduates of Mechanical Engineering. This text covers : 

■ methods o f predicting the frequencies of vibration and fqrm 
which the oscillations. lake for torsion aL 1 propulsion, boam, plate 
aqd gyroscopic systems and rotating ihiftt, A number of 

ex arclsas are Included. , 

Cased £7.50 net • Paper £4.95 net 
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New and 

Forthcoming Titles 
from MACMILLAN 

MICROSCOPY OF 
MATERIALS: 

MODERN IMAGING METHODS 
USING ELECTRON X-RAY 
AND ION REAMS 

D. K. Jowen and C. R. Hall 
hardcarn 19.9S paperback £5.95 

MANUFACTURING 

TECHNOLOGY 

G. Sriffl and C. H, Dewni 
£3.95 

MODERN COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 

R. F. W. Coates 

hardcorer El. *5 paperback £5.95 

FINITE ELEMENT METHODS 
FOR ENGINEERS 

R. I. Fennei 

hardtoier 1 1 .95 paperback EL SO 

HYDROCARBON FUELS 

E. H. Goodger 
11.95 

PRINCIPLES OF TRIBOLOGY 

Edited bp I. Halting 
£7.95 

ENGINEERING DRAWING 
AND DESIGN FOR 
MECHANICAL TECHNICIANS 

D. E. He wilt 
SI. 50 

THE ENGINEERING OF 
MICROELECTRONIC THIN 
AND THICK FILMS 

C. E. Jowetl 
a beul 1 14. St 

ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATIONS- 
THEORY, WORKED EXAMPLES 
; AND PROBLEMS 

R. G. Keadowi 
paperback akeit !),2S • 

APPLIED 

ELECTROMAGNETICS 

. I. I. Pat lea ni S. J. I. Owen 
bardcmc 15.95 paperback $4.95 

DESIGN AND CORROSION 
: CONTROL .i 

’ . V. Roger .Plata 
' tIMt ' 

. INTRODUCTION 1 TO 
. VALUATION 

. 0. flFcimad 

Coniullltg editor : Iter H. Seel* 


MECHANICS OF MACHINES 

\ '■ <>■ H. Rider ini H. 0. Berne It 
; Hardcover tl.fS ppelback 14.95 

ENGINEERING HEAT 
TRANSFER 

: l R. SnORMB . . 

laracover 11.95 paperback 11.9S ■ 

PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE FIFTEENTH 
: INTERNATIONAL MACHINE 
, ; TOOL DESIGN AND * 
RESEARCH CONFERENCE 

tilled by 5. A. T»bln ud 
• : ! . f . Mdnlgcberder 

-159;M 


. j.'f. Woodward • ■ ' ' 

' hoidconr 11.95 .• Mwtatk; M4I ; 

* ESSENTIAL SOLID i / ' 
.• MECHANICS^/ 
THEORY, worked EXAMPLES 
: ■ AND PROBLEMS 

Yob* 

^/.ptfertacV MsIS-.- - ; . ' 

fer fpr)b;r.4alp)K pldm >rlf«; It 
:ltae riic.it. Tk< Hatnlifan . 
iMille tisel StreeP, London TO* JLF 
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Technology transfer 


Proceedings »F I In- 15th IYInchinc 
Toni Design and Hesenrcli 
C on Irrr ncc 

edited by S. A. Tnbiiis and I*. 
Knuniftsuei’Ki-r 
iVIhc mil Inn. £59.00 
SUN 333 15057 0 

This volume coimiin.s 85 papers, 
plus the opening address, given ur 
die 197-1 Much in e Tool mid Design 
Ki-suiircli conference at Birminglium 
University. The post session discus- 
sinus do urn appear to have been 
included, i hough the flyslicec claims 
these aye in the cunlenrs. The range 
nf topics Is very large, covering 
group tfclnmlugy ; computer numeri- 
cal a mil ml ; computer aided design ; 
imichiiie tool elements ; metal cut-' 
tint; : mucJiiue tool dynamics ; 

noise ; grinding ; elccLio-di.schargc 
much in ing ; hot forming ; die life i 
l ulling ; d ru wing ; cold forming ; 
compaction mid gcnenil Forming. As 
the alundurri of presentation of 
figures und pluitogrupli.s Is verv 
goml and the research described 
m us l have cost millions of pounds, 
ihc price of £59.00 would til first 
up pen i' to he good value for niunev. 
However, the variety of topics is the 
major criticism of die volume. The 
papers all have sonic connexion whli 
man ufactur ing using nictul, Lhil the 
specific papers ure so diverse and 
often specialized that very few ninn- 
u lac lining companies, research 
cstublishiucius or even universities 
and polytechnics would find even 50 
per cent of the papers relevant .or 
npplicuhle to their Interests. 

For example, I have been involved 
in imichiiie tool research for ten 
vein s mid yet only 30 of the papers 
ore nominally within my area of 
interest and an dotailed examination 
this- number reduces tn 15 The 
urgumiuit could well be raised that 


I am run much of a specialist and 
dial the papers ure more useful- to 
industry, where the whole range of 
I a pics is useful. This appears to he 
rliu publishers' view, wliu sLute on 
tins cover " The contributors came 
Fro in ' indusiry, universities and 
centres of research. . The placing 
uf industry first is significant, par- 
ticularly as under 10 per cent of the 
papers were presented by industry. 
Universities and polytechnics pro- 
vided 80 per cent and the remainder 
came from research establishments. 
Thu publishers and the organizers 
dearly hope that the volume will he 
useful by communicating research 
results to industry and this was the 
niiiin theme of the opening address 
liv J. W. Atwell: “As I thought 
ulmii r all i ii in ivurk going on in uni- 
versities and research centres in 
many countries, I was reminded yet 
again of the problem of communi- 
cating these ideas and new develop- 
ments to engineers in manufacturing 
industry who. should be making use 
of the information and I wondered 
wlmt plans were being mnde to 
improve the communication of this 
knowledge — wlmr lias come to lie 
known ns ‘ technology transfer 
the problem is chut to under- 
stand the research papers n special-' 
1st is frequently required blit then 
be does not have a general know- 
ledge of die whole man ufactur ing 
industry. However, the mini with 
the general knowledge is not 
specialized enough tn understand 
the papers. The volume is thus 
rather expensive und too broad For 
the research worker, whereas it is 
too specialized, for industry. In 
my opinion, some intermediaries 
nrc required, such us the research 
associations who will be able to 
employ sufficient specialists to 
mule rsi tm d the research and who 
will Lhdu act ns Filters and com- 
municators to Industry. 

B. J. Stone 


universities.) and many would argue 
that this can bq- provided- .through 
tile activity of engiriticrlhg design. 
Continental practice has usually, 
been- through ,the machine element 
approach by' getting students to' site 
different cumpnnetlts, according to' 


different cumppnents, according to' 
strength erherip, such , as gear 
wheels, shafts, springs, couplings 
nnd so on. - In some British and 
North American universities tin inte- 
grated approach has been tried 
, which. Involves not only strength 
aspects’ but iil&o performance und 
. mu niff Maturing requirements .United 

' . TTi|s . hook steals to-! aim' ' at J ;V 
mixture: of both the primary- needm 
is dot’ ini rdy towards the. component 
slziiuj approach with a few short 
cbhpiers. oli economics', comriuinlt&V 
tin hi materials . end aesthetics. - it Js 
e gr^fu^iUy, that In a ecveii-liundred 
page fbriio- 'jiidt Of this the dilemma 
hr compromise that the (Ifesiuner 
undergoes has hot cotha aertes. This 
Is what . • dfrdgh Is;' hbaut— making 
;dec!Moiks apnftl materials, sbpject to 
-thuir.. uvqUubllttyqiid. cost; - iihiiHqb 


d 
hi 

niui bicui’ |H'i|ic- ana 

diagrams; die work sheets give 6 
favour of "real" design' calcula- 
tion . but a random check (example 

• 9j3) revealed defiance of one “Of 

Newton’s aws, whidi-is a pity: the 
plio to gi^phs are 1 UiiiiispirTng and 
often lhabtinct. Each chapter - is 
appended by lists of 'referencas and 
collections of problems; there are 
no guideline! answers tp ' the prob- 
lems: . , . , .. 

• Important features ’ of design 
activity. are missing. These include 
hand sketches, . often the • starting 
Point in deslan^th^ra' I»||» . 


undergoes lias hot cotha oertes. This 
Is tyhal . - dOsigii Is;' ijbout— making 
declMons ahniit materials, sbhjoct to 


Ibut thti. purls.. dr, 
Tornt roliably ; to y 


tout will per' 
h ceiioin pH- 


scrlbod J linfifi ikftt - the nitinu faC- AUsct-alnsia j perhaps, 
tilrinu dlcEibc and niacmnosO^e nlvoil- 1 ■ , c * e fi roe Cbyrse jlieVi 
I’uhlo tu. produce then*, at; ro two liable ?, ea A 5 vK taad Af J thfi 
;Cbstiu.The iiutlii»rs seem m be' tin- ■ Kirtgdoini moi-e 

lAwpi-e Ml ur the ^ component sUing ; SP. ri Fl al ^P 

approach is 'already, debit with Tn t° wofk: On t 

AAflMried books \vh^cb lii'o Toi,; ^ ' Js unlikely r to bo 
forred to.. Evun the fundauicntaJs undoraraduuttfe, 

hf.siiess lUlkiysifl-noud that la enunr... 7 !" ' * . " 


i auiaiior mnnoge- 

; ab]o ones that ere - amenable. . to 
enaiysis, doing some small , sums 
before refinement, by more sophis- 
i n,cl ‘ 1Dd , s * elementary coil 

aatloi 1 nnd lOlinbility. Those are oil 

nlSte 1 ?!*! (t , i Dp i c3 i tl3 write aboui-- 
subjects ■ in their) own. rJohL 
p-let aloiip to 'practise, but ‘ in a 

WM have 
nnpbarbd in oho fornv nr another. 

w , e i* tho biiok 

. hffs beeit Witten hrouutf tho special 

jKPSS-,'- 0 ? cbu, ^°- structures | n 
AUsclalasia; perhaps, by virtue of 
the degree cOyrsejlieVc lastiite four 
ilitetoad pt i thr^e, as in 'The 
;uultqd Klrtgdom, moi-e' time is avail- 

w k f 9 n , ^e whole the 

i.v ■ V ;. 1 ’ * •' ,l ♦ 1 «• « 1- 


Science and computers 


Lnborutory On-line Computing 
by J. E. Brigncll nnd G. M. Rhodes 
International Publishing, £8.75 
ISBN 0 7002 0258 7 

Few tech no logical innovations can 
compete with the explosive growth 
nf comp u ter applications in experi- 
mental science. One aspect nf tills 
growth has been the use of a com- 
puter in direct association with 
scientific instrumentation, cither as 
a means of collecting and' analysing 
data, or as part of n control loop. 
The authors have chosen this aspect 
of computing us the subject of an 
interesting textbook. The subject 
is a broad oiie and any text would 
necessarily be selective. Recognizing 
this Brigncll and Rhodes have adop- 
ted an approach which shows liow tn 
arrive at optimum solutions to speci- 
fic problems. This approuch neces- 
sarily makes considerable demands 
on the ruutler yrho is assumed to 
have o sound knowledge of electro- 
nics, mathematics and of "ordin- 
ary ” mathematical computing. 
Therefore, it must- be assumed that 
the intended readership will be 
mainly at the postgrnduare level aud s 
it is unlikely to be used ns a text- 
book an uudej-graduate courses. 
This Is disappointing, since many 
postgraduate courses in chemistry 
and related subjects now place con- 
siderable emphasis on the applica- 
tions -of. computers in instrumenta- 
tion. 

The book is in two parts ; the 
first deals with aspects of software, 
hardware and mathematical tech- 
niques, as they affect on-line, 
compuiing ; the second part 
emphasizes the conversion of 
scioptiHc instruments into computer 


peripherals. In the • fir, f 
find . a. useful justififf 1 
oii-ll no computer usage. fon n Jl r 
by an excellent treatment of t? 
ware, software and the iniweK 
between the two. AWuSRg 
of the content of these 
chapters will be familiar "fi 
i mended readership, j t J cr L 
“ u « eFu introduction to th 

of the book ; many, of the new? 

devices ure mentioned, but X 

Vjakt “ nd Particularly useful 
UARTs appear to have bSn 
overlooked. flic final cfaamer i! 
purr one introduces the maitemS 
ca concepts used In part two and 
this is particularly valuable because 
oE the persona] experiences in data 
sampling and optimization quoted 
by the authors. 

Pan two,- “ Usinc the Tools" 
shows how scientific instruments 
can be used as computer poring, 
nls. Many interesting points ernene 
und tho penultimate chapter “Tke 
Computer Oriented Laboratory"]!' 
another strong feature which 
because nf its practical and funda- 
mental approach, really should 
have appeared much earlier iu ihi 
book. 

In terms of its scope and con- 
tent, this book has. succeeded in 
providing a general overview of the 
subject. The style, however, it 
somewhat unusual for a' scientific 
textbook containing as it does, tome 
comments which, whilst amusing, 
seem out of place. One example 
which particularly captured my im- 
agination was ". . .- experimental wv 
line computing, like a football 
match or an’ orgy, is essentially a 
game far mote than one player". 
Scientists and engineers might .well 
have appreciated a more predie 
text In which tho emphasis was m 
a crisp exposition from first prin- 
ciples. 

Graham Beech 


:¥m 


Mysterious no more I After Newton 



Fundamentals of Operating Systems 
to A. M. Lister 
Macmillan, £7.95 mid £2.95 
SBN 333 16867 4 and 18443 2 

The number of people who regard 
computers as an inscrutable mystery 
j, rapidly decreasing, but there are 
many regular users of computers 
tviio continue to take this attitude 
about what is known, as “system 
jofurare". In part, this is due to 
the attitude of manufacturers, who 
insist that it must remain a mystery, 
and who discourage would-bo 
solvers by continually changing it 
and decrying today wnat tliev were 
extolling yesterday. Although some 
of this is just commercial dis- 
honesty, some of 1 l, like soma of the 
uses at the Official Secrets Act, is 
due to a genuine need for security. 
The opening remark pf Lister's 
book, that the operating system is' 
probably the most important part 
of tho software in a computer, may 
reflect the current attitude that 
control and management is more 
Important than production, but it 
also reflects the fact that since wc 
hive to live with it we had better 
understand it. 

Based on lectures to students in 
ihcir final undergraduate year, tho 
work will be difficult but not im- 
possible reading for those without 
the presumed background. There 
are one or two conventional flow 
diagrams and one or two routines 
written in algorithmic lungunge. 
There are a lot of diagrams ot data 


structures, and there ure diagrams 
of information flnw. The greatest 
obstacle to the uninitiated reader 
will be his inability to implement 
the data-structure diagrams— the 
concept that one machine word can 
point to another by holding its 
address is taken completely for 
granted, as one would expect in a 
student’s final year. Yet the fact 
that less Wei 1-i it formed readers can 
glean an accurate (though more 
superficial) impression is not un- 
important, for these will includo 
many who have a legitimate con- 
cern about efficiency and security 
in computers, and the treatment of 
what is necessary, what is desirable 
and what Is possible in these areas 
is not here obscured by overlaying 
with technicalities. Rather it is 
ensured that the initiate can read 
the latter between the lines. 

The text is given the same struc- 
ture as is reconi in ended for the 
software, which means frequent 
treatment of " wlmt” und "how" 
before it is possible to say “why”, 
but gives the exposition the strength 
of a tried and tested program. 
After a preliminary chapter on 
semaphores (a technical term bor- 
rowed from railway signalling) be 
first develops a nucleus of low-level 
interrupt handler and scheduler. 
This is followed by chapters oil 
memory management, input and out- 
put, filing systems, resource 
scheduling, protection and job 
control. 

Bryan Higman 


Designs an digital data 


Engineering Books from Houghton Mifflin ^ 

Fluid Mechanics and Its Applicatiohs 

JAMES W. MURDOCK 

The major emphasis Is on practical use of fluid mechanics wllh applicates 
and actual engineering problems related back to theory. .... 

Forthcoming . • , • • •• - About Mjj 

Engineering Fluid Mechanics • 

JOHN A. ROBERSON & CLAYTON T. CROWE ' . _ 

A control-volume approach develops a unify ing theme arid increases danty 
in many of the derivations. . ' ■ 

1975' . * nn 


Engineering Materlaie and their Applications 

RICHARD A. FLINN& PAULK. -TROJAN ' : ' . 

The Objective is to give a thorough grasp of Ihe structures snteunlejwp 
the principal families of materials — metals, ceramics, and polymartf-^U w 
to show hovy the properties of these materials depend on the atfuolures. ! 
197S -■ ■ p j" 


.Electronic Circuit Analysis and Design 

WILLIAM H. HA YT, Jr. & QEROLD W. NEUDECK ■ 


Analysis and Design of Digital ' 
Systems 

by Vuil Uzunoghi wi(h 
James C. Morales 
Gordon and Breach £16.70 
ISBN 0677 04100 4 

The first objection to' this book is 
its misleading title, ft is not about 
Hie analysis and design of digital 
systems, but is more concerned with 
particular aspects of digital data 
transmission system design. 

The eight chapters deal .with 
IPI 


knowledgeable as he is, and 
launches Into the subject matter on 
this basis. In chapter one be dis- 
cusses the advantages of a PCM sys- 
tem before explaining what a PCM 
system is and what the initials stand 
far.- 

There are many en-urs of fact 
end unclear statements. For 

example, the excess-3 BCD cyclic 
code he describes (page 231) is 
cyclic but not an excess-3 code ; 
the code sequence generated by the 
4-stage chain code generator is In- 
correct; the terms Esaki diode end 
digital matcher are used whereas 


WILLIAM H-.HAYT, Jr. & GEROLD W. NEUDECK 

The design of circuits receives major emphasis,' based on 

described by manufacturers' data sheets. ' 

Forthcoming 


actual.' d6 ¥icft 
AboUljtM* 


Prlnclpje&i pf Communications : Systems, Modulaiion and M** 

R. E. ZIEMER & w. H. TF^NTER . . • ‘ ,, 

iA, thorough treatment oi basic fundamentals to more advanced coamf" 
‘Contained With a broad coverage of theory and techniques including a019O v . 
ieatimallbn and Information Iheory. . ‘ 

Forthcoming 1 ■ AMutnJ* 


Electronic Materials and Devices : . 

: dAvid H. navon: . . . - • '-j 

In discussing ppih solid-slats rriateriale and devices under one cove* 
considering a . fqnge ■ of material beyond . silicon and” gei’mArtjurii. ^ 
■additionally .bffeie Circuit [applications ot thebe aemi-conduriWr devices. 


;Pas,sIve and Active Network Analysis and Synthesis 

ARAM BUDAK Vi ■ . . f : . V ' • " - " 

-Cornpreheheivej by covering both anaiyels and syrttheeia ol pawlw 'jSsinW 
■networks as weir as approximation theory, this book further discusses jgBJp 
loplcs such as operational amplifiers, (theory and application) - #™d’ ■ 
mecl of sensitivity functions with their appllgatlon to speoilic circuits. ^ 

IN# G •' .« . » . » . *i 


•'Signals In Linear Circuits " 

JOSE B.GRUZ & M. fe. Van VALKENBURG ■ . 1 

, he overall, 


. ■ . ... I ^ WMIIII . U|W«gooui r i l I IIUTQO IIVI*; 7*-- I * . 

'ia« d - 8 rindre templex' cdhceplB,- * : \ 


Basic Practice of Chemical- Engineering / 

pfferjng an overall survby Bf ehdmlcal engineering practice. 
ourttet nepds apd Streases the ablution to praclical pnd .currew 
:-|n tha chemicbj propbee Indittlrles: ■■ , ■ ; 


Electronic background 

<n Applied 3,J ?I ±}Sll 

W. ending ‘ of a section on working point 

- ■■ ? : stabilization. 

333 liinl • . * " Chapter eight 1 has various niodifl- 

— L • 7 8 • , ! • cations and additions including 

- / - - - — — ■ -v- mention of h parameters, mid the 

?J" 8 Proface - Professor GosHue section on noise performance has 

&• ; ‘>.m ,S| jw** 4 T l,e ? rit fi ;: e Mcrion ‘ 

JlflpUBb- reconstruction • nf the of chapter nine have . boon com- 
?f ni1 text - text referred pletely rewritten and seefion six has 

ao\!bt. An.lMrM°t "> l " cludI! 

Wlifffr his . However the rerislons have boon 
m* be^apnlied lustlfU beneficial, giving a book that is 
X«0 chapters bight and nlna^Yr Is auitable a* background toadliig for 
t&hwLb ffS'S complete first-year students on an electronic 
i Xr^L . ' ' : /... Tr “ degree course | olthough, the con* 

iih6» i B A rom the - addition of a fiilued absence of references for 

>in?.ttwl«tor blKlng =•■«(»» '»« ' o ei *“ >» SMt-prljtas 


■ Ursti ^?! bo I«' 'Ll Cft^ter llvo the publicationa describing the physics 
. Mudes a ' can- ®od fabrication of senticondiictoi; 
G “ftd ,^f.®|-feedbtek phase angld s devices constitute required reading 
T^uKCS£? n 'd.')Mctllin on se4es r-*hen no guidance or references 
^eu'apprefci-; Rfren.;, ; • . 




Applied tilcclromugnclics 
by J. E. Pni'ton nnd S. J. T. Owen 
Mannili an, £8.95 nnd £4.95 
SBN 333 17993 5 nnd 15205 0 


It is said that iliu qreut Sir Isaac 
Newton was mice asked how lie 
came to discover the law nf gravita- 
tion. His nnswer was " hy thinking 
about it nil i lie time". It is u 
splendid unswer and one worth 

G endering, but II is also an answer 
ighly unpopular with students and 
with those ediicaiimnil wiznrds who 
purvey instnnt and painless 
enlightenment. 

Professor Parton and Dr Uwcn- 
have written a book on electro- 
magnetics, a subject which has many 


likely that Sir Isaac’s dictum means 
much to them. Clearly they havo 
been thinking about their subject, 
if not all the time, then nt feast 
oyer a period of many years. The 
book bears the marks of Ioiir experi- 
ence in teaching. They know how 
to introduce a topic, how to clucl- 1 
data it and when to leave It. 

It Is indeed a difficult subject. 
Not that die m&fkcmatk-al structure 
is difficult, although sopio of it may 
be unfamiliar. In this connexion the 
opening chapter oil vecinr analysis 
1 b valuable, but the difficulty la 
- chiefly one of clothing tho symbols 
with experimental situations. Max- 
well's equations are insignificunt to 
mathematicians. To physicists they 
are Victorian, and definitely pra- 
enlightenment. But to electrical 
engineers they ure the code which 
has to be broken to understand how 
tilings work : things like trans- 

formers and waveguides, motors 
digital computers. Most electrical 
engineering courses yield at once 
to tho clamour for hardware, for 
relevance, Tor usefulness. Their 
students became specialists and 
they know many things, but they 
do not know this one central thing. 

Students at Nottingham are more 
fortunate it seems. This book lakes 
them through electrostatics, magne- 
tism and electromagnetic waves. At 



every, stage there are examples of 
actual physical situations accom- 
panied often by dear diagrams. 
There are also lots of examples to 
be worked by the reader, a very 
important aid to Understanding. Any- 
one who works through this book 
will be Forced to think and to 
think again. 

Is there nothing to criticizo in the 
book ? — very little It ?eems. I 
should have liked more of the dual 
foriAulation of poles and charges. 
The authors kuow the history pf 
their subject and their silence on 
magnetic poles Is strange. Can It be 
a surrender to tbe popular demand 
for realism in science which confu- 
ses ideas with pieces of hardware? 
But wheii there is so much for which 
to be grateful; like the discussion of 
Faraday’s law far Instance, it is chur- 
lish to be critical. An introduction 
to this subject lias necessarily to be 
selective and the authors have made 
a very careful selection. It is a book 
which can be warmly recommended. 

Percy Hammond 


Reviewers 

John '.Ash lectures on . concrete 
materials and structures a t the Uni- 
verilty of Birmingham; - « ' 
Graham Beech is author of FORT- 
RAN IV in Chemistry arid co-author 
of Inorganic Thermodynamics ; he 
Is senior lecturer at Wolverhampton , 
Polytechnic; 

FraiicJs Cheers has written Elements 
of Ga$ Dynamics and is senior icc- 
turer in engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester ; - 
iyi ary Ellison lectures in American 
history at- the University -of Keeie 
and Is author of Support for Secos- 


B. ,A. Gregory has written .An Intro- 
duction - to Electrical Instruments- 
tldn apd is a lecturer at- Brighton 
Polytechnic ' 

A. . Rupert Hall Is professor - of the 
history of science and technology, at 
Imperial College - London ; ho.. Is 
author of The Scientific Revolution, 
from Galileo to Newton j . 

Bryan ; Higman is professor of com* 
putcr studies at the University of. 
Lancaster and is working on a book 
, oh ' structure and semantics in 
■riaucfal and i artificial languages. 


Oxford Engineering Science 
Series 


The Thermodynamics of 
Fluid Systems 


L. C. Woods 


An account of equilibrium thermodynamics and of irreversible 
thermodynamic processes is given iu this hook, suitable for 
postgraduate students in mathematics nnd the physical sciences. The 
emphasis is placed throughout on l lie role of timc-scalcs in determining 
the nature and extent of state space, an upproacEi dial innkesdear the 
unity of classicnl, kinetic, statistical, and process thermodynamics. £ 1 5 
20 November 


Wave Motion in Elastic Solids 


Karl F. Graff 


This is a comprehensive text a t graduate level on olastic wave 
propagation in solids.. I L progresses from the elementary theory of 
waves and vibrations in strings, longitudinal and flexural waves in thin 
rods, nnd waves in membranes, thin plulcs, and shells, to a full 
treatment of waves in infinite media, waves in a half-space, scattering 
and diffraction, nnd waves in thick rods, plates, and shells, £15 


Metal Fatigue 


N. E. Frost, K. J. Marsh, and L. P. Pook 


All facets or the fatigue of materials, components, and structures are 
dealt with in this definitive hook. The aspects covered include crack 


initiation, the futiaue strength of plain specimens, (lie effects of stress 
concentration and cracks on fatigue strength, and the growth of fatigue 
cracks. £14 


Synthesis of Planar Antenna 
Sources 


Donald R. Rhodes 


This book is the first on a central problem in nntennn theory, that of 
source synthesis. It is a systematic presentation of Ihc original results 
obtained by the author in the course ora decade of research. The 
emphasis throughout is on the theoretical foundations ofoplimuni 
source synthesis, including conditions for physical realizability and 
mathematical methods for satisfying them. £8.50 


Oxford University Press 



The Quarterly Journal of 

Engineering Geology 

. . .... provides information on 

many geotechnical problems. The WORKING PARTY REPORTS 
provide guidance in will frig specifications for site investigation 
work. . 1 

Recent and forthcoming papers inclmiej 

John Wakeun Norman, Theodor Herzl LeiboWitZ, Peter George 
Fookes: Factors affecting the detection of 'slope instability 
with air photographs In an area near Sevetioaks, Kent. 

D. A. Grav: The scope of Hydrogeology. 

Geoffrey Lbes & Christopher K. Kennedy: Quality, Shape and 
Degradation of Aggregates. 

Alan Roy Clark & David Keith Johnson: Geotechnical Mapping 
as an Integral Part of Site Investigation— Two case Histories. 
WORKING PARTY REPORTS: - . 

The logging of rack cores for engineering purposes (Volume 
3). 

The preparation of maps and plans In terms of engineering 
geology (Volum e 5). ; ■ 

Annual subscription 1975 Volume 8: .£15, 0b $40.0Qj single parts E4.0G ‘ 
Annual subscription 1976 Volume 9: £19.00 $48.00! single. parts £5.00 


Published for The Geological Society op London by : 
• S^msir Academic Prrss Limited, . 

-25 Per th StreA r, Ed i n bu r g h . RH3 ; 5 pW„ Sco da mf, U. K-; 


H. K. LEWIS & GO. LTD. 

LEADING SUPPLIERS OF. . ; 

BOOKS ON 
ENGINEERING AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS 

Catalogues $ant on request— st^te particular interests 
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Classified Advertisements 

.Index, to Appointments Vacant, Wanted and other classifications 


Appointments vacant 

Colleges and Departments 

Appointments wanted 

Universities 

of Art 

Other classifications 

Fellowships Sc Studentships 
Polytechnics 

Administration 

Overseas 

Announcements 

Technical Colleges 

Government 

Exhibitions 

Colleges and Institutes of 

Industry,. 

For Sale and Wanted 

Technology 

■ Adult Education 

Courses 

Colleges of Education 

Librarians 

Holidays and Accommodation 

Colleges of Further Education 

General Vacancies 

Typing and Duplicating 


Universities 


0 


The British Council 

Invites applications for the following posts s 

English Language Adviser ( K nvvait) 

[Medico I Faculty, Kuwuit University 
Decree and 3 years 1 teaching cxpn-iuiicf cssoiutnl : 
lliFL (nullification desirable. Required January 197b 
nr cailior. 

Salary : EG995 pa, tax free. 

benefits: free accommodation ; itvn months’ annual 
pussngc-patd leave. Two-year contract. renewable. 

75 AU 92 

Lecturer in Mathematics & Computer 
Studies (Thailand) 

Unlvcihlty of Chfangimil . 

Muster's degree in Mutl tenuities, pro fern lily PhD and 
teaching experience. • 

Salary : E4688-EG532 pa. 

Mencius : overseas and children's ullowunces ; Free 
furnished lionising ; medical scheme ; employer's portion 
of UK superannuation. Qnc-or two-year contract.'.- 

' 75 Ull 118 ‘ 

Senior Lecturer in Biological Statistics 
(Cameroon) 

Kcole Rationale Supericui'e Agrouomlqiic, University of 
YuOimdc 

Postgraduate .degreo and substantial experience of bio- 
logical Statistics in agriculture, tlnlniuJ husbandry, for- 
estry or similar field essential. Knowledge of Fronch 


and overseas experience desirable. 

Salary : C4$88*£6532 pa. tax free. . 

Betidilw: overseas and children’s allnwnitces, free 1 ac- 
commodation. Two-year contratt : ■■ 75' HU 119 


Return fares are paid. • Local com rue is it re 
•guaranteed by the British -Council. 

Please Write, briefly stating qualifications snd 
length of appropriate experience : quoting relc- \ 
•vubt reference number tor further ddtnils and ' 
en application form to The British Council 
inmlments), 65 Davies Street, London 


W1Y2AA. 
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cnptaiPF 


If <\k.|l I .Ji u.i J Hr k. ,1 Ili-M ,/f 


DIRECTOR 

OF 

COMPUTING 

Professorial Salary 
from £8,000 

.Requests (quoting ref. 
THES) for details to 
Personnel Section, 
UWJST, Cardiff CF1 
3NU. 

• 

Closing Date : 12th 
December, 1975. 


aus rn ALIA 

MON ASII . UNIVERSIIY * 

MoUiouitiv , 

FACULTY oi ; . EDUCATION 
LECTURER ’ 

"1M 

J £y« | aWJI»TH OF • tills 
ot Diploma oj 
uaurjiUon studsnu ■ on iha 
SS"*™ usd of resources slid 

WHIi loach) Aa paslgraduare 

courm on oflucoitonal IwhilSi. 

• 10 ^ A 16. 163 

i Bu i****nnun lion * 
iravsUinu and ronovnl ailow- 

2S5 e '«-l?k , tJlIl lu,lD r- study .lojyp 

Snca, tan,I10tHry : : hou,1 P.B 


AUSTRALIA 

LA mom: uNivrunirv 

Melbourne 

APPOINTMENT CM - VICE- 
CIIANcr.UOK 

Uni VIcp.phAnccllorshin of 
Ilia lirilvornlly uili hecomo 
viitunl In Jununry, 1677. roi- 

KSb.r .' 1 tnfSrsFL 

15 

l"Cn. Th<> l.uuncll wUIil-s la 
niiiioiincc (in ii|ii>ulniiiii<m |„ 
Ihu Ulior half of l'»7ft and 
ruuuoal* llmi onuulrloa und 
suuacjilons lio mu do uy Uie 
end of April 

.In addition lo Ills rolo as 
chlir oxociitlw ulflcor. inq 
Vlco-rlioru.'nllor Is oncniirnuoti 
la nmlniuln an ncllva IiuoroM 
In Pin ncholiirsliip aiul ncailoinlc 
nuraulU- or ilm Unli-arslly, 
n<i<ni:litlty throutih tha ilo Colon, 
niam or porstinnl roUillannlil|is 
will, the staff and sUutanls. 

la Troho University which 
n pencil In lw>7 lias so van 
, Hrlmnls _ f Aurlrultum, 
UohaManml Schmoei. lUalaal- 
cal ticlancos. CUucnlionr 
Human I lies. Physical Sclancos 
und Social Bclcncosi wiLlt an 
anrohufint 111 lh7fi ot 7.71)0 
underarnthin la and post. 
nrmiuoLo Himlonia and a tolnl 
nlaff ot l.aflO Incluillnu 4011 
unl- 
I ioc Hire 

. ..nni thi> 

£ nnlro of tile rity or Mol. 

oiimn, Capital ovpendtlura to 
iLilo loth I h nnproxlniatalv 
SA-13 million anil annua) 
racurrcnt inciunc Is at proKont 
~ nrrior or SAUU mllir 
Is Rp prone) 


full-limp ucadomlcii. ilia Unl- 
vqraliy occuplog n i'ift nacinre 
slid IS kflaniciras from the 


In tha nrdor or SAUu million. 
Ttia univorstly Is Rpiiroadilna 
Its niaimod u It inin la onraimanl 
at sorno iO.tiOO undoruradunloi 
and a sul Mian Hal tuiiribar of 
postatnduBtoa. j 

. Hie Clinncollnr. the lion, 
Sir. Jus lino Smltliors, lnvllos 
onnulrla, from man and tv union 
wno aro. Intoreaied In the 
appointment or who wlali lo 
suqgcsl suitably qualified par- 
aoiu who ntny be Interested. 
Lai tors should bo adtlroeaad la 
ihe Choncotlor at ton untvor- 
•*lty. All aungosilana and 
enoulrlos will tic IroaloO as 
conriilenilnl lo the solecllon 
commldae nppolnlad by Coun- 


BATil 

Tin; UNIVUHSI rY 
UCMOOL or MATCDIAIA 
ECIKNCL 
LECTUfll.il 

Tha University is seeking is 
uppulni a l.octuror In tlio School 
or Moiorlnls flclonca lo aireng- 
. Ilien line bcliool's leaching nnd 
osoarch oxpertlec In tho arcs 
of physical proiroTUss oC mnisr- 
loia. Tho miccaesful - cuiuilduie 
weulil nrj'wbly be nn applied 
sciential with ncadomlc train- 
ing lhal inclining h (irm uround- 
Ino In solid alalo phvalcs ra- 
aeorch oxnortonca In eloclrlcal/ 
man nolle prouarlloa of mater- 
ials anil dovlcos. The now 
Lsclurer would be onconraflod 
lo estnbllsli roan arch pro- 
nramnips liolh wllhln tha 
Sdiaoi nnd In eolin born lion 
With monition at the Schools af 
Physics , und. or bloc tries I Cn- 
ginoorlnd- 

Salary In the lower pari of 
the rondo £2.77d to £6.080 plus 
CHS. 03 <Th rani laid paymont) 
dot annum < under rovlow » , 
accardlnn lo qua li Heat la ns and 
exuorionce. 

AppDcTtlon forms .mil ruriher 
particulars avallnbio from the 
Pofaonnol Offltor. university ot 
nath. Ball! BA2 7 AY. quollnn 
releronco TilHB 78'1IW. Ulos- 
inn date for nnnlicatlone Is Bill 
Docombor, li>7n. 


cU. 



A^EUYS'TIVYTH • 

‘TUB UNIVRRSrtY COLLEGE 
Abeaalwyih . 

CHAIN OP STATISTICS _ 

: 7he (UHleqo council, invlles 
■pnneutlons |or the ebntr gl 
Biaiisitro .which will be vnea- 
ijri Irani JU Sejklamber. ID TO, 
r/nlow Via ■ hr ret l return t of 
I'nitnsSor tijvun L. uo. vies. 

Ti/i nier jurtlculsra n tollable 


rinni' thi- ncBbtrar, ■ lo wheat 

: : i': ..p 


; V •: : AUBrKALfA 
siM-qiiAitu: uinvCRartv 

Nidney • , , . ' 

RTilODL OP T4l(>nA!riON 
Afi*tOi;lAlt: tHKIITbSOR IN 
I IH'O.VIION ' ' 


ABERDEEN 
.THE UNlVEiianv 
lleudvcrtlUiq^rtt -. 

* ASsisTAtTr nirtncrnii or 

|;iEYt>IU.\LT EDUCATION AND 
lUtunUA'IlON 

Apmicatltma are. invited foe 

sba-vu priti front aullahly nanU* 

unu wnnuti. April- . 
nuim siuniirl hovp u ilngroo or 

Si c, . r, i' nn >!P ■ HaitL-ation 

■wl )w aoU- In rbow experiunce 
“•Ji'-'ir «i»iailiip*iiioM In tuj 
'BdriinlMraUun. paniruiurtv In 


T A v&V « TES* 

Loiidan WCijfiOPi'. . 

•jBWhlei. a both Ibe Faculty 

j klnsutova in the Uni- 
C *S““ , 0. d<|to January 

aenrcwfiw, TT.?wk U f‘ VBWI . ly rp ‘ 

uniSinimini -1® make no 

SPvSrSSS !" 1 *? r lo *y 


AerllruUnn e »re Invltotl 
t;>iFeiniincfti JR Assecl.ue 


for 



onfm-iHnn . und lcacliintt, of 
. . «4nt»v«: In lt««. :ar** — 

HaiUi. IWihoiifgy 


■ l llllllCT IMCJU 

. tess-.v«r 


tours Ihim Tt» 

umverpiiy. 

..... rnaici v 

lo! Nu tent her ifitV t*»7P 




y t 


PATf( 
iiir i>bi\i.i<ntrY 


: 

feSfii'i ri :fiiTiS 

V ...... ■ a.' . .hie. - * fl 




umit'HN 
All 1.8 

)ll'HI.Atl(.]l hi | U'-tl* 


. AUSTRALIA: 

■ MONA 911 UNlVcnSITY ' 

• • , Melbourne «. ' 

CIIAlit OF MATHEMATICAL ' 
6TATJSTIC8 . . \ - 

3rF>»'" Vrcs 
rsjSsfi" 

(ton- 


' i r l jsr*a*L^ 

K'pJ'T'MrM'T 

ir ro, iijilkiS! w a, « DfluNmnnl 

isViia«i 

A toHHuti* on nuidlcWn 

Ha 

' ' fjl'SS, J»*|. ‘winnioowdulih -Tml* 


Dim doom, f&icfarfi. ^Austrailk 

nUH, 


AUSTRALIA 

WIVEItsm* OP AbCLAlDp 

.1 A 5 p !!$ a ’!® n ® ,r ®. yelled for 
the. Tollowino appol ntiu opts : — 

^ I-pCTUnEjl In MU8IC. AppU, 
canto must Iwva a wtuu tmow- 
lodap or Wasiora Europann. 
music and. tnualp Uioory. Tsadi< 
inu duilna Include undent raduals 
tutoring qnd lecturing. . super- 
vision or honours and paat- 
graduaia studnats and tha 

fjfrsi iaMsi 


some 


rocstnbor. 



BRADFORD 

TIIB UNIVERSITY 

LECTURESHIP IN l-'RBNCll 

Tpochlnn and ndmlnla trail ve 
duties will bo -concerned 
mainly with tho hAnours da* 
tirsa aounb In modem lan- 
Duagos and tho development of 
Doai-arndunte studies. Prefer- 
ence will bo, alvbn to enndf- 
,4atas tyHh snectollsl intoreala 
In coniomnorory Troncli 'lan- 
. DUago. Salary scale: £2,862 
lo CO, 134 ner annum (under 
rovjewl . 

Furihar .•’twriieulnrs oml 
application rorm do bo ro- 
turned by Blh Docombor) ob- 
lalnable Trom the Ronlatrar. 
Hof. ML/1.,'83, Unlvanlty o! 
lira (iford. Ora d ford. Wool York, 
■hire UD7 ldp. i . J 


CAPE TOWN 

• TUB UNI\'Un8ITY • 

PROVINCIAL. ADMINISTRATION 
OF HIE CAI»B OP UOOU 
HOPE • • 

I. ALROW CHAIR OF 

TUIBUMATOUXVY • 

. ApJ>HcoIIm« J.ro invliod. for 
mntajc 


BRISTOL 

THE UNIVEMBlrV 

DEPARTMENT or IIISPANK3 
AND LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDIES 

Application* are invlicd (or 
the ])OSl or TEMPORARY ioj. 
TUttcn In HISPANIC 8TIIDKS 
with special ciufllincatloM la 
Poriugucso for the Spring and 
Btimmor Terms 1*176. 7>g 
sniury for this period will bt 
Wllhln IllO mnoe 81,600 lo 
£u ,000 according lo aoa and 
oxporlonco, 

Applications, lagcihcr wuh 
the namos ol throo rotorwe. 
should bo sen) by anth Nuv- 
ombor, lli70. lo Iho 8ocrolarr. 
Unlvoraltv ol Bristol. .Brule 
House, nrlsiol nan mi, lien 
wltont rurt her parllcnlars nut- 
bo oblalllod (please quoto to- 
ference cm, 

. CANADA . 
Simon niAsrn UNn'cnaiiY 

Expects to appoint in 
A8BI8TAN7 PROiDSaoR of 
Illff TORY in -9»ptember 1876. 

Applicants ibould be qtulh 
Had In Canadian history. Per- 
toronca will ba ulrou la ipech)- 
Ula in lho hlilory of n/itbh 
Columbia or 1'rendi onadi, 
but uPlillcuni* wllh otser 
spcclnllznllon will ba given 
■orlous consideration. 

Salary will depend an lb* 
candidates quaNOcallom. 

AppUcu Ilona including C-V-, 
and three raforoncei, should h 
aont to Profaiior P. Aub. 
Clutlnvoman. History Daparli 
oienl, Simon I rosar Unlvenlly, 
Burnaby. Urlllsh Columbia- 


KEELE . - 

the uNivBnsrrY •- 
appoinYmcntb and 

C0UN3CLUNQ 8BnVlCE 

Annllcationa. Invlied for pul 

S r COUNBULLOR. The. Vandc*. 

i cortcomed will odutaBwst. 
vocotionui and personal, earn; 
aolilng or imdergreduato • im 
poatgmduain aludeau. Poriwi 
unpalntail must. 1 he. prow 
alonnlly aqulbpad to .deal. 


In nointldnal arato 

. uo.oaa 'E-i.tuo-eif.oGO 
l annum, 


per 


Iona Ol .. 
apw Clialr. 

W, “ tlto^uojmrtnti 

Jdlclno ut lhA 


Albmir ftiair o l Hhou- 

Tomrti 

urtlva 


oi • Modfclno at tht 

?L L nT;™-c&»v« 

binaclih nhyolabits 

.SSLutKSWl M,,ortonca 


Application forme and furlbw 

SIB nilU. lo whom comNsj 

® ] Tornta ahnuid ba relumM 
lit DocontUor, 1870. 

LIVERPOOL 
Tin; UNlVBRSpV', 
DOPAnTMC^^BbloMiH 


roapart 

D ocMitber.' IPTOi. 

■ ...tiSB.I.Ar ; 

»airi4’ 

und tnri nutnc* and dddniasn ‘ 


S5sa '■■BSaSSi 

L n A«^LA ,, .‘P“ , P , ?gY -at mm ■ Mtowwllhln &Io romir tfcJW 


Id • lo undartoKo 



part 

oxpcciod IO 

jPailidiMy ■ In. 

.rfuo v to . Iho ralirontotil. 



JWW . 

. tlU 1-fNIVflUBII'V 

1 Tftp ( outtoll of the Uiitvnr.lt* 
wlsliei io aitnolnt.it i i • . 

vicr.-'ni|ANfii;LU)it J ; > 
SPACES D ?* t -"wn«rrlM.«l 

w 1 ' 0 »• tehniUi 1 ai the 

oiut of if|o ciitroni flpition, r 

Anywtb wishing ip' be cii\. : 
aldrrrrt or la to.ike i nnniUu; 
HW» may' AbliUq: Tor II, or pJt^ 
titniara. rmm tho Bccrotur* 
nnd HsRigirjf. l’r< Ivor ally 0 f- 
il.ilhk hath. 11 A*l 7iv ....... 


as 'si 

"JPaihOlogy ■ In. the 

■ ■ rS?i?. mot l l —boiwoni Wo to' 

■ l. h ^.d U a 0 ihlfe, « 

■ ^ a? 


, - JESS* :?mt puvjiito- 

i Up m 

tinq ntUIrcaSrc ,of thrt-o 


Riuium ^piMKllng 

ngraad pay awnrd**. ■. 

. Aphltcutlono. jpnotlirr 

a-s.™ 

tlinn lal Docamljar. 

MX. front whoin njruirr , 

, _ 

m ’—p —< — ~ — -.‘"-T.. 

, ■ ■ iivEiitpbL*; - 
: mu' uNivtiisnV 

- , 

elMd '|J» 

T , 




p-snaawWisp r, v • 


. 'Mivuriiiy or- 

Hitb. ham, RAU 7AY. will, 
wbrnn' a r pi tea J ion* aioiihl W 
*%P0.I % Pit/- 




Universities 

continued 


LEEDS 

niF. UNivnnsrrv 

Ei'iiiJOL OF ECONOMIC 
fliunius 

£'”!« rr»w l ^ 

RBK.n. prftlrci on IJ.K. 

Tr*ie in the aoiu Conlury. 

aurting snliiry in the rnnoo 
(3 ,.ho- , :u.77». 

Appllconis should Writ® lo 

nr r. c.i mo. school 0 f 

Fumndc siudioi. Tiic Univor- 
\ iv Leads )« 1 WT, glvlna do- 
ulf, of nuamlcalton* anil ox- 
M-rii-ncd ahil lho nnino or an 
Kdoniic rtpf«-rno. Apldl.allona 
-ji&ulil bf> aubiiilttud by 18 
Deitiitbar 1070. 


LIVERPOOL 

TtlH UNIVLKSIIY 
IINSIKADY IIVDIIODVNAMI^S 

Aputlr.it Iona arc In ill art Tor 
a atfilim HEbUATU-.il _Afi8lST- 
ANr. preforuhly poai-doi loral, 
■e work on an oxpi-rlmnntal 
hfogranimo Involving inonsure- 
tiidil of hydrodynamic forces 
on owlllniutti bodies nsln 
Iirgo hliili spcDd water chan- 
ru-l lu tho Doporlntont of 
MKliiitkat Engineering. 

Tha ailary will bo In'lho, raitoo 
U S3.77B-CT.0v4 P-4- TKf 
aupolnlnirill Would lio oxprciod 
m lonilnuc for ihroo years. 

Apnllrallons. giving dnlalla 
of qajllllciillons and oxiiori- 
erne, loocllior wllh ilio namos 


ot Iwa n tnrFns ahnuid bo sonl 
la Ihe Ri-nlslmr, Thn Unlvor- 
my. I'.O. llax I -17. LlvoriiDol, 
ije SUL uuoir rnf. RV. 620y 


LONDON 
THE UNIVERSrrV 
or LONDON OOLD8MITH8' 
COLLKUB 

New CroiB. London 8EL4 6NW 

S AppHraUuna are Invited fur 
|* JSf 1 .of lull-tuno lie* 
utnfii assistant in tha 

fcanco'S’ 
w- Jim in.iunvp 10 Inn Ifood 

oihrf research protocts de 
laprapnato. 

..MLitv scale 51.933 x £81 

w‘ mtiam. 

«SiK, g'^sag^sssasi 

'ona^ilm^ hr aont w 


LONDON 

BIRXJIECK COLLBOB 
•Unlyentty of London) .. 

^“^TkkSarfti -is 

jiidhwJj 9 Md a "S8S , aa ,n S 
pnyrnenl., P,r 
details end form, nf 


JjjJWfMflW 


... •* ' to. 

nf*|_ course 
ew course a 


MANCHESTER 
TIIB UNIVERSITY 
CHAIR OF PBYCIIOLOi ■ Y 

Appiicaiians aro lnvimd for a 
B^y.Pfiubllahed CHAllt m n,n 
DCHAlirNIKNT r.f HhViniO- 
MiijY In Ilm Faculty nr S- lonc.F. 

rurthor damns ul tli.- I)--n.rt- 
niiini and ih« cour.i a whlii, u 
olfors. tiiuollior wllh i»irllai- 
tors of Iho .ippolniiiicm, may bo 
abtolnoLl rmin Ih<- l^rpdsfrer, 
Apnlu-nUona uwo iii|.ks, unu 
tullablo lor nliDlarniiyiuii i div- 
ing full ilul.itla nr tiujlllli iillnns, 
expc-rlonco, rt-.'iirth. etc., .mil 
tho nan tea und addn-n.i-a of 
ihn-o purs on a m wliuiii rtfrr- 
eiicp may bn made si ■ null I bo 
snnl lu lho Iteulstmr. 17m Unl- 
yorsirv. Manclii-sinr, MIS «H>L 
ny imconiUi-r ifiin. f.76. 
TIIES 1 ^^fcncci 33*1. 7f|/ 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OF 
CANTERBURY 
Chriaichureh 

Senior Ltrnnti:ii or 

LECIUREIl In ENCMSIl 

ApMlMlhina nrn invitrui rcr 
lho nbdVD-menllnueJ v.-ir.uu y 
which is for .in appulnhitont in 
l.llmaiuru. 

Tho salary lor Lri-turt ra la 
on a sco to from NZB7.nct to 
i* 1 Villi per .innum iiml fur 
Senior Leclurore N/51o.OHi ir, 
*11-792 itouri s la, lift to 
$1’J.N17 pnr annum. ■ 

Particulars, Indudlnu infunu- 
allon on tr.ivoi and removal 
allowances, study leave, U tun- 
ing and superannuation may he 
□blalnoJ from ilia Aneoi imion 
of Cam man wealth limvrrslilnn 
fApnls. ). 36 Cordon Square 
l.ondon WC1H OIT. 

Applied I Iona i'Ioio on Dt-.-nin- 
lier 31. 1 u7&. 


NEW ZEALAND 

DNIVKHHTI'Y Or OIAl.0 
nunoilin 

LECTI'RCH IN 
MiYITtKMA lit IS 

Anullcntloits urr Invltml fur 

rrnMmjf 

MATUM. An Piles I Ions Wilt ho 
.aitaldsrori from candltfaiss with 
qualifications in aitalyelBr 

flularv Scale — N2S7.R61 to 
N29y. r il2 per annum. 

Further particulars aro avail- 
able from thn Association or 
CnmmonwDaJth UrtlvoraltlPS 
■Aunts'. Art Cordon Square, 
don WCilf Opf. or from 
noplstmr of lho unlversity.- 

- Applications., doto on Irt 
Decombor, tuTO. 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVnnBITY OF WAIKATO 
KnmUton 

TOMP ?WoS^°plW- MENT 

Ilia Unlvorelty bos a vacant 

— 

iblo from 1 
. .ii appoint- 
ment Is to replace a. member 
or staff who has apodal leave 
of ahsonco. It Will bo made 
fur a pofiad or 1, 2. or 3 years 

• uld aiata.the 

ttioy will do 


and a 
par 
ova 

AnpUcants ah all Id have quell - 

a lone In urban studios and 
a -not i wishing io dlBcpur- 
ago any applicant to Ihla field. 
Interest In planh ng and ablllly 
.to asatol.. jyilh techniques 
bo further aullnbto 




Tho filial salary will bo al 
auHabla atop on ono of lho 


«"= iuDec empar.' 1078. ' 
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LONDON 

TH8 UNIVERSITY 
' ^OON SCHOOL 'OP 

economics 

^ afiisL-iss* 

I'U'lRcSl 

Npiim 

^^^London WcgA^ 

, •*WaiSSS! l “*T tS T* . • ••; 

J % i -. •’ 

THE OPEN UNJVBRSIT.V , 

r An"j.TY , on educational 

- - sruoii^ - 
aJ^TUntsHdia in 1 ■ 

■ BTWDICS • • • 

.‘WyiHOLnav (IP 
■ . LDUCATiONt - f v " 

. Aenli. 

Ida for 
over. In 

m . : 


Hdroflioi 
Jid do. I n 


aulalBo’ AusuBSaato she 

«S?.S3Lff , ^.X m % 

qallh Unl 

■RinSef 

B itdn. Is ovallabls . Iroot 
irso source* und en- 
utrun ittay also bo mado ie 
rofoaaor Craig Duncan. I lend 

Registrar wl 

camrptnt*." 


l. saxeu . m 

Wh?o°nHi 


1 NIG Bn LA 

TtTB UNIVBB9ITY 

• ^ ■ j . Ibadan ’ • . : 

(ai. SENIOR LKfrUREIt. f 
■ : |bi LECTUnCH 101 Jbadah, 
1 coniptiaj- .* :■ 

Tor lat • applicants ■ should 
have a bociurHio wllh several 

«« o‘f In® 

• inn ' nnrl v kiinprvljlon or rfl- 
fleld 41 
idvaniago. ■ 


bo on hdvaniago, • 

Far tbi a poll cam a sliouid 
possess ; higher dear mis In 
Baiany. ^ 

IC.) BCNlOH LEOIURER if I 
Jos pampus). 

Mm ( - r # 

■ par^nmmt. 

%s& 


* •* • 

' fum run 

' farcoa, 

. n\&H< • r 

' 'X;' 



Unl von 
> "Toitmit 
wip.i 

t <: . -s 

.. f • /• 

•' 1 


NIGERIA 

THE UNIVEnSNY 
ItlADAN 

AppHrntlons .ire Invited lor 
Ihu prat nf SLNIOli LEt-- 
!}' ;i.!i,LEf:i |, ni:ii m the nc- 
I'AIIIMLNT OI I'llVbICS. AP- 
I'IIc.iiiIb iiiu.h, |,„vf ri-m-aicli 
Inl'TOBI nii'l e*|inr|r>iic<> hi nim 
or morn or n, r (ullnwino 
llnlils: AlmosiitiirlL Llin.lrii.liy ; 
« leoiiingn.iiiMii: iii»iriimemj- 

Vjtoi luuosiititrlc I'IiubIu. 
Mi-leoroloiiy: 1'hygK* uf Hie 

Sulld hiirili: Build Him.i I'hvKlcn 
i Laimrlninnl.il or -|1ii-i-rpik.ili. 
Api'lhanta mr tlio noil of 
Senior Lecturer jnunl luve b 
□ ai Inmio with sevnr.il years 
of ux|iL-rlr-nc>i In rcsrurrli ,ind 
tL-arhliid ul Unlv'-ruiv level. 
S-J.'ny. Sf.Ho: Senlut f.ei lurer 
Nh.llrtp lo N8,7.’iO per .innum 
, ’-4|7. r i. r i lo Lh.iijL ner uniiiiiii 
surliniii. Li.-r mr-r Nfi.nri in 
Nh.nliG per unnuw f t r i,b-'0 lo 
vj.Tfia por iiiiiiiuii slerllnoi 
.1*1 . Stomp 1 1 uqu'llS Nl.-Vfl. 
Ilic HritlBli (inventmeni iii.iy 
huiii'Huitiiru su la lies In appro- 
prl.ue rosus. t'anillv I'mntJu'*: 
vnrluii* .illow.incus: miiiutaiiiiH- 
ullon schi-lii" btc-milal iivi-isi.a* 
lo.lt y. 

Dol.illi.id niipl trillions ■ two 
ioiudmi. Int-liiiiiiiQ II curriculum 
vii. to nnu nmnlng iliruw rufer- 
oes, Rheiild bn scnl by -ilriu nil. 
uni Ijier III. in Her unibiir I r i. 

io lire riuutsl r.ir. Unl- 
V'-tslly >il Ih.iilnli. Ib. ul. in. 
Nlgerln. Auplknuts rrslUeui In 

U.h. Min uld ulsn noilil uiio cn|iy 

ln tlio imcr-Uniior-iuv i-min- 
ell; 90/91 lUllunham Court 
Rn.id. London WH* ODT. Fur- 
ihvr iiarilciil.irs may be oh- 
talnvd Itum ulther nitwicww. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

TLMI'OHAHV il'AIT ITTIOIt IN 
F.DUCA'IldNAL STUDILH 

AiipllcniionB are Invlied fur a 
trniuomry tmsi for Ihr-m ytsira 
ns Hiaff 'luior In l.ilu<..itloiul 
Hlliillus for Ilio Wi-S1 Midlands 

t'^luft'inuin thilles of lliu past 
will liu luilu unison with mnni- 
bi-ri ol llta run Ira I aindmilo 
stall and asslattnu th» ttenUmai 
Dlrucivr in lho ppiiolnnneni. 
Irainino and supi-r vision or part- 
itriH- tutors. 

Tlio St.iif 'lular wilt bu au- 

K itlniod to the I acuity, but will 
n iirunnihaUdiully rosiionblblq 
to the IlL-olanJ) Director, und 
Wilt be basnd at lho rrglonal 
ccnlro in Ulrmlngham. 

CantUiIaios sliouid Itava wide 

ec cording to age and experi- 
ence. plus, U S. Si hnnollli. 
Salary hl-sIos undor rovlew 

^“Application 'rorma olid lurUu* 
pari cuiars ore nvaltablofrpm 

tho Porsonnoi MnnJBoriTKlTl , 

jpSE ^raDfeSiii 

2 blh November. 

OXFORD 
.thb uNivcnsrrY 
pnoi-E8sonsiiiP op • 

BIOMA.TKEMATICS 

. to electors Intend lo pro- 
reed lo nn election, to thn 
Prafcssershlp of )Homnt hematics 
which is now vjteunt.THo all- 


„ „„„ .-kUnt.Tho sll- 
pend uf tho prqfrsjmc will bo 
not less limn £0.773 a iresr 


plus t ponslunnblc allowance of 
Coal ■ year In respect of Ihe 

without lostlmonlula. iliould ba 
recstvod^ot jai*^ * Jf ^ 

- Ss^iSm 

particulars may 


rccalvod not lal 
ry. lv76. by 
Inlvoralty OFlt 
uore.. Oxford 


WIlMlll IN* 1“ 

ba -obtalnod 


OXFORD 
TUB UNIVERSITY •' 
'UNIVERSITY' LECTUnESHIP 

. ■ • in . 

MEDIEVAL OERkfAN 
1 Applications its .VtvlteA^fot 

Iwififfil 

!.i,Win%y’ai"ff®TX 

" ^ojafia^niav bo oUtalnt^i frani 
November 39. 1978. 


.SALfORD 
TIIE UNIVERSITY 


a 1 EBM 

f Reference I 


io no ura 

quo. 


. hnva (f 
o or iiosi- 
on in .<m 


element. ProtoMtonOl nu«ll 

BrisuBiife aafe gasj - 

able, api.-ctaj interest in systems 
tidlge profurraa,' 


ipnlfeartta . 


■ Apnitoartto 
ho ml ur« qrrtri 

mSuv/oafaTi 


SALFORD 
Tilt: I'NIVEHSl IV 

DIII'AII I'MKNT III i.IV'Hi 
LNl.1NLI.KINi! 

Lrijll'IILII IN 

FNVIltONMI.NlAI. Si:ll.N>XH 

Auulh.itluns .ua liwlli-d 
Irani qr-idu.il>>-. in Hileiui-. 1 
vlruniu'-ui.ii IIimiiIi nr r»i.iii<d 
suulcriH ■ wllh .i|iiirii(irl*lo 
bOHtur.iilii.il<i ri-Wacvtt vMinu- 
•■nrc i lor a misi nf I ■>■ Hirer 
in urn Uniiiirinu-ni ol < :ivii 
Liifiiniic-rinii, , i li-i biio iiibIui 
niipiliAni will work In dll' to ld 
ot Lnvlriuiinelilnl Scieiuus qrn- 
nr.uiv bui win spei-i.iitNi- in 
itliii'isnhiirli- und wuli-r iiiillu- 
tlun. and will be iixpeiind to 
InlHalu rum i.i re 1 1 .mil u.irllcl- 
PDia In i-kisilnu mean It Ki-lds. 
lb" Dc-uurlmi ill lm-> uxc'-hcnl 
iHbaraiorv l.icllillen and aiioi-u 

Iullililr.il Mltiiiiirl. 

Salal V i.r.ile. 0.2.17U |/, 

tirt.oatl por annum lUnrirr re- 
view) ulna Mil per ..nmim 
thresliqln. I'.H.S. I .8.3.11. 

runner unnirulBie nnd 
upnlliaimii luniig nun- hi- eb- 
inlnud from >ha Krutglrar. l-nl- 
vcrOtv nf ‘tuifwl. Sfilfanl M6 
4\tT. lu Wlmui ci>iiii*|e|.iil 
»it>,illi-.iI1<ina ilitiulil lu- 1 1 - in runt 
nni loiiT In. in Ij lloi miner. 

1 , *7« f uiiunnq r>-|.-ri-ure 


SIERRA LEfliNlv 
llll. UNIVLHtillY 
FOUR All HAY COI.I.LUE 

Apulicn linns am Invite ,i ror 
HI'.NIOH LLl.lUUr.HIUP end 
Ll.i.Tljlli:b)ll|i.S In Hie Ul:- 
I'AHTML N I ul 1.1 :r>N(>M!i: 
Applk.inih khnulil iiuvi- <M>crt 
incu in llulvi-rstty inuhlun and 
■itiJlIHC'nHuii* unit ‘nr mi luii-r- 
i-sl In Ilm fiillnwhiu .in a* of 
plliirity: l.< oumnk ihcuiy wllh 
atranu iuuihuinniU.il Hit'n.-si, 
LtDiiomlc Duteloiiniom and 
Pliitintnu. IndUMrlal Ei-oitnnilL-s. 
tailHiur unit liiclueti ini Hel.uiuns 
luii-niatlonai ULOiiutnlc*. Husl- 

C esa Mait.iuuiiu nl, Miitu lary 

Ciiitondcs, Htatlkllc* anil Lro- 

. Hillary unto: Humor 

«t niter. LiA.ulti tu j.eii.iTO 
r uimiiiii: Lminrur, t^.uiu 
iu lai.rt.-i.Ti) |iue anniini iCt 
xierllnu niiiinls IxO i. I .H.H.H. 
or iolitr.u:l lerin*; nullll atlnw 
unco, car .iiluwaiicn, l.omili. 
finiilly iMK-inne* on apiinlniiui-nl 
oml on nonnnl Ivrinliuillon: bt- 
onnlnl leuvu uagaagei nn case 
(if nan-Slemi LvonLjnsi: tar 
loan noon i to i oil.. J'aniy fnr- 
nlslioil arcnniniodntlon nl 
riMMnahio rent. 

Deisllvtl .unittcuHnna ( two 
runic* i mcluillna a currlc uliini 
vllne nn*l llnmlnq Ihrua referees, 
lo ilia Soirelury. llnlversltv of 
Sierra Leone. 1‘rivalo Mall llau. 
I motown. Ulcrra Lcono. Ceudl- 
datos resident In tho ILK, 
shauiil afan send a cony to the 
liiier-LTnlvcrsiiy Council. 

□errmber. 10 . 8 . I unhnr par- 
tlruiars may ba obtained front 
either address. 


SOUTHAMPTON . 

TDK UNIVERSITY 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
ECONOMICS 

LECTURESHIP IN 
rtNANUr./ ACCOUN UNO 

Applications are Invited for 
the above pasts whlrli nro 
available nn a pnrmannnl or 
temporary basts, it a rung from 
any agreed date botwMn Janu- 
ary and October, 1D76 V 

ono or more _ -. , 

areas: Diutoos*.- Ind 

tkonomte*. Public . Hector 
Ecanontlcs, Finance/ Ac rount- 
Itifl. but senou* conaldoratloa 
• bo given to appuesnta 
other lqierHis. , , ., 

torv on tha l&c tore ship 
scale (under review ) £3,778 

10 F^t^r ' particulars may be 
qbialnod from Mr. C. W. L, 

3w -ssu ^S 9 u afe u Es fe- 


o leioroea shau 




STRATHCLYDE ■ 

TUB UNIVERSTTV 

'3BQT4M • . 

J8ISTANT on ihe atari of tl.. 
eg l» tear. It la axoacied that 
ic- successful applicant , will 
va had. previous experience 
otbinnlBintiv* woMt In 
phCT .educailan end nossos- 
xlon of a degree, preferably 
Honours degree, will bo an 

(f'aCftto ellhor £3.370 

039 prf annum or 

to Cft.ooa .nor annum 
< Grades A or U nf Uic 
Hanoi salary sirticiura for 
ivarpuv . , administrative 
run ItMldual threshold 
payment* of £B4 per annum 
and USS benenia. A coat of 
llvlnq Ipcreaie under n (-no- 
il a (Lan. > Placing on Kola 
accord Inn lo quallflratlons and 

Application form* and fur- 
lUipr particulars i quoting 62/ 
781 may ho obtalnod frirm tho 
"Wilsirar. University or Sirath- 
vdo. , Royal i^o l toga Biy 


SURREY 

mfi uNrvcRsrrv .. 

DT.PARTMRNT *OP 
. P8YCHOLOUY 

. RRSUARCII On tOEH - 
lOOMPiniNU AND 
STATISnCS; 

Application* „ara 
uip post of Refp, 
iCaHNilM 

ina Qeiurimont or raycnoiomr, 
— to* of-, tha . ‘ periiii 

m 

. MtsirpnmrntRl 
urtentt wuh atol- 
fimpt|iUtB prebi 
u» ilia conflict 
their ratpnrch anr 
Wlnli. in i-onlrlbul. - 
y to roBcarcn oyer n,rthi 
— / cnnlrai.7 


SURREY 

T1IK I NIVEKHIIY 

w.r.i mu: u in ni iffHiNti 

Nl I H)ll. S 

TIip Ii> ■i-.irl" iv-jii ■<) Mum. in 
nio luiv ami u.'.ilih laus a 
v.ir.in.' v fur a 1 1 -■<*: U in 
NllllHINM S'l I,i|>II.H (rum 
Manh, l**?'/— -|j>r ilm yruin. 
la as* 1 st wLth thn tviWlUitu Of 
at Uili nti .it liu. riiicur-tiiy -md 
•it RI. '■■■uru'i‘-> Hos|ii(,ii. t'ra- 
fL-rjhlv. ' .null t.ilrn slii in I ■ I no 
nr.idii.iii-s .imi ii>n<Hii-ri-ti nurse 
liiinrs. A iinrii'.tTir-nr |insl iii.iy 
hie i, in- .iv.iti.iiii/' iiiniM, the 

I'L-rimt ul it", .i |i|iui it, ■■■i-iii. 
S.ilAry Will I|- H llll In llta 

r.inuo Li!.ll*.J i i w,.ni, 

(U-riifrllnu lu qu.ilil leal tons .ind 
nhpnrli-ncr. will- Mitirr.iiiiiiiarion 
lilidnr 1I.S.N. 

ruriher |i.,nti bi.u * ul me 
purl mnv lu- iiM.ilrtLit iron, Ihe 
Ar.tdenilc llralolrar ■l.tlii, 
(Jnlveralty of Surrey. liutM- 
fonl. Uurri.y tiljj rt\M. or iMi- 
Pliunr UliIMfi.r-l 7IUMI . i-XI. 
461!. .ltirl In wlinii, .■■■,•111 .ill. ins. 
lu dir frirui ■,] ,i nrrii titiiiii 

III. Ill, Ml") Ike ■•.■■■■■'A .1,1(1 

nililri- SSI'S ■>! inn roll re s 

uliuuhl bu ’■■■iit ,iy NuniniK-r 
UH. 1*178. 


SUSSEX 

711 r l>NI\TKHnY 

(TNrUK FOR CONI LMIMHIAKY 
LI III U PLAN (tl-UIHLH 

nnsEAKcii i‘i:i i.u\v anu 

ItUHFAHt lf OITK.i:il 

Tor Oil S S ll.C -*ti|,|iarl>*rl 
prajoit, lull by l>iur><.)-iiir r. 
H.miiMcr*. lulu l lit- lu, if.ii i mi 
LncCiiiu* illllurrniMIs nl , lio 
nrcider-tlnil Infratloiia .if Ilm 
l‘)/0i In iinialn nnd uliur 
Kuroiic-.m LOuutrli'S and Ituo 

E m II* lira to liifuii-UMi iliffi-ri'n- 
lull, hi'ulnrilnir in .lum-. I'lfft. 
ul' Iwu yi-.tr*. I.xiu-rli-iifii of 
quaniliuilvc- rcre.inli nml .ibLlliv 
}■) benilli- Al Ic.ul I ri-iiili ,i,u 1 
Uvnunn uuilnrinl rnquir.-il. 

Inlllal salary fur IIip Hi seal i Ii 
. u-ltow will Eo on Hu 1 hi-uIo 
C- 2.77H in Lfl.uu.t iii-r uimuni 
( unilc-r rovlow 1 unit Vur lire Itn- 

C r.m-h OKI, er wiililn Hu> t.iime 
3,370 In E'J.'oy |u-r annum 
nn lhn scalo Ri!.n7H in C3. r i.a| 
Out annuii i ■ uiulnr review ■ ulna 
Threshold ixiyineul* nf Ciiv. Yj 
pnr an mini unit r.H.tt .U U S.H. 

■itlon forms, friuni.ible 
. Dor ember, I'iW. av.ill- 

ddId from ilio kstalillsliiiu-nt 
Becilon, mrricn nf Aria and 
Borlal Hiudloi. Art-) liiiliiUna. 
1 Inlvoralty of Ruvipx, r.iliunr. 
imuhton FlNt 'hjn ■ Hr i union 
flfrfr.ft. mi. t H. -TO. Miss 
Btmtapd) quotinU rpfi-rnnco 


TRTN1DAU 

T1IC UNIVKII8TTY Ol TUB 
WEST INDHlB 

. Appllrntlona are lnvimd fnr 
the past af ltl.Bi:Am 111 EL!.- 
Low/JUNIOn Itl^EAllCII 
FELLOW. ToorhlMI of It end inn 
- Iin apodal rafenini-n lu Uarib- 
-con prohibius, at lhn tohuol 

a Education. A knnwlodup of 
rtbbean 

■no ox pert euro in Inn (lev, 
tnattl df rradTna iudIbiHaIi 
the prfrnary lovai V.( PtlUCAIIpfi 


Kill ho „ 
rcadlpB WO 
Sato 


un 

tog Ibacluira of 
n advantaga, 

!:Rt; 


pyagif 


rtum. Salaries 
eiertlng- 
ii. F.B.as.U. Un- 
red accommodatlnn'. will 
by. The University — - 
of LO. ppr cant uf sa 
avor. Ufa staff, mom 
hit .own «c«oiiimnL_ 

nab to ulary . Up lo five 
passages . ■ lal approved 

i on appotnrnient Unu on 
il Jecmlnaiton. SHidy and 


niW on *e 

90 JR 


apptlraliona , (six 
dmg a curriculum 
luumno Uirso 
, should M -sent aa soon 
• .possible 10 ihe. Socrwloary. 

“"Lte 

further pa rtk man. for Hi 
wta be, arm la all-appl 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


Polytechnics 


CENTRAL LONDON 

THE POl.YlEl'.NNfr: 

STUDENT CODNar.r.t tilt 
from tA.IKirt 

Spconil ComiM-lliir tu min 
Student Sti-rvli' x lii.iiu. Al'pli- 

t anls shoiild li.ive a ii-uimm 
n psychnilvn-iiult. ■uuihiMlh. in- 
trruvl In Individual .lnrl iicnuji 
wnih. urrannAl rxijcrli'iur In 
|i»yrhotnnrai»y. nnu prefir.inly 
eomo previous p.vperli-iKL- v.-nrk- 
Ina wllh young i".opii-. I7iu 
muPliBBls la conuKUitlly ■■«>) 
nrrvcnlrttlvo work. r g.. h> Iginu.. 
nodemic staff in ru-r^omi 
lumrina nncoiir.iiilnu i-opuiiiiut- 
rallon ana inltcir.iilaii v.-lililn 
this ftiulil-nllitl Invtliu iirm 
’tills Is much eniouiaiifiii'-iit 


I 'ur innovji tun. ti m p.-irih u- 
nrly tniporuiit lor um-ll' .uiis 
to « able to fa> pcni'iii* 111 * ■ 


ond lo uni luveivcd m -ill 
aspects of .tcacJonilL .mil «■■!■- 
ncadruilc life. 

lUirriculiim vlijr to the 
rstJUllshm.-iH ■'■llli. er . I«:l. 

I ten uni ftiri-l. i.i.n-luu. 

Writ HAL. Ol •'.liu UI/JH. I.-.I. 


SUNDERLANIJ 
SUNDERLAND POl.YTECIINIO 
FACULTY OF I.N< -1NEEI I INI * 

DEPART MI'NV UT 
MCtHIANliJAL FNf .INFFIIINCI 

nKSEARCfl ASbf8)-ANIri 
<3 rxiata - 

(Salary smio. to 

VJ..VM) 

CaniUdatr-a nhoaiil to* iiruiA 
lianaura tiRAUi’Aii.H nr ■■nit- 
viltnii In muhK'triiiii • fur ro- 
maKb «t.**lM.--.niaMpg tu ure 
(nllawli)u Hotels 

II HAT 11IANHI1 II. 

PRODUfrnON INiilNI-l.lt- 
INC. 

TRIDnLOUY. 

DUKWftil appin-.intv will be 
nMioclad lo rogisMr fur u liiglrer 
degrm. 

An application form may Id 
ri htg In-oil from the Ifrrsuiuicl 
ullkir, SuniUriaiul Poivtrdi; 
— — ter Hoad. Hundcriatii 

ta aioiitd. 1 — 
ni aoon ai ihjvsI 


SUNDER LANII 
SUNDERLAND POlATte Ml NIC 
FACULTY OF HUMAN rKL.H 

DEPARTMENT Of l ANllt.'A* >1 9 
AND CULTUItCU 

PRINCIPAL LECTUntll/ 
SENIOR fJiUTURblt. 
LEUTURBR H IN HtENi'H 
(ONE POHD 

Cnftdlftolea ghaiilrl have 
enc« nf ilauo-e love 
In F'rouch. Ai> Inirrok 
od LlnauKHca w'uubl 

Avnniago. Ilia Dlvlslnn 

_tfor* courses la U.i:«t. und 
cen.Bd.' atudeate uiul coniii- 
bmaa ‘ to _ 'Uni Poly icl nnu a 

oral’ Studies proHrainui". 

Languages . aro an 
□.A. <-4>m 




art to 1978 
Aa from Ji 

as 

cl il ror Srt.toSt x 
(work barl * 

Cfailo ir£S.jl7*» * 
jnd Jffi- 
Loc lurert 
« work bar) x 
\t : bui otherwise 
.493 tax Liu-.tiimr 


rad* II), 

Further particular* -tnA 
plica I Ion form , ■ 


, Choster RoSi Suntior- 
_Rl 38D. and should he 
return od aa seen a« possible. 
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Learning Resource? 

Site Resources Officer- 
Designate (Falmer) 

Tho person appointed will pommence aa soon as 
coRvenlent’ after'; doth OO'oembor, 1075 and wilt taVe 


Collago of Education)., 

Applloanfa Bhbuld. havo axperlende of dagllng^wlih 
planning developitteni and adnMnlslrsllon. as librarians 
oraupervtEor* of reaouroe panires in Colleges ol - 
Education or other relevant It) slflutions. Besides 
reeponAibillly (or 1 axi sling and IpnovaCve aervicoa at 
Falmer, Iha. person appointed will be part of Ihe ■ 
develop rhanl group for Learning Resource* across the 
a mult[*di(e Pblyfephnio; 1 • 

Salary : Senior; Lecturer Scale— f 5,031 -E6.4 17 per 
annum. _■ f 

. Further particulars and appllbalipn form (please quote 
L9/T1). obialnebla from the Bursar. Brighton polytechnic, 
Mbiilbecooihb. Brighton BM2 4Qd, Tel. 0273 873 (M. : 

' Closing date 3rd Odcamlier, 107.5^- ; . ■ 







Polytechnics continued 
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Ulster College 
Northern Ireland 
Polytechnic 


Faculty of Technology 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
-BUILDING 

Applicants should be graduates and/or pro- 
fessionally quail lied and should have had teach- 
ing experience &( degree level and Industrial or 
research experience In ihe field □! building tech- 
nology and management. 

Faculty of Social and Health Sciences 

LECTURER If/ 

SENIOR LECTURER- 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

To work In the area of Vocational Guidance and 
to take particular responsibility lor Careers Tea- 
chers Courses. 

Faculty of Business Administration 

LECTURER (-ECONOMICS 

Applicants should have an economics degree 
preferably at honours level. Teaching and/or 
research experience will be an advantage. 

LECTURER II or 
LECTURER l-LAW 

Applicants should have a good law degree with 
teaching and/or prolessional experience. 

SALARY SCALES : 

Principal Lecturer £5,940-E6,642/£7,578 
Senior Lecturer £5,031 -£5,955/E6,41 7 
Lecturer II E3.279-E5.493 

Lecturer I £2 t 469-£4,377 


Further parti cularB and application forma, which 
must be returned by November 28, may be 
obtained by, telephoning Whlieabbay .$5131 ext. 
2243 dr by writing lo >— 


. The Establishment Officer, Ulster C 
The Northern Ireland Poly technic 
^ New town abbey. Co. Antrim. BT 3; 


Ulster College, ' 

technic, 

im.BT37.OQB. 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

PRINCIPAL 'LECTURER IN CONSTRUCTION 

The School Of Civil Engineering has -a vacancy for,* 
Principal Lecturer to act as sublet leader in Construction^ 

, The successful candidate wll| be a graduate chartered 
civil engineer with' experience in teaching and research/ 
/consultancy and who will be expected to supervise. le&ah- 
Ing and- laboratory work in the Ifelda of Construction 
Technology Construction Management and Materials 
Technology up to final honours' degree level.' generally 
making, a major contribution to the work of the School. 
Salary £5,94 0 -E 6 , 842 (bar)— £7.676 plus London allow-' 
ante £267. - ; 

‘ . LECTURER II/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
. 8UILPING CONSTRUCTION AND SERVICES ; 
The; Bchopl of Surveying has A vacancy for a- suitably J 
.qualified and experienced enlhusiast to leach Construe-; 
tlon Technology, and Service Installations, lo degree level 1 
surveying gtudanls. previous leaohing experience deslr-’: 
ebie but not essential. Research and post-graduate Work' 
encouraged. Salary within -range £3,279-E6,41.7 plus 
London allowance £287. . . . , 



PAISLEY COLLEGE 

QEPABTMENf OF mOLOGV V V 

LedUiisf /Seiiior Lectorer > 

V^uM'b 4 ye ; .a.i : degree: wifli : 
efther of r« partly ext}eri(*lce.' andbc 

level', . i^riefe fence 'gjyen. ta 


Soldrytcalc : Senior Lecturer A^fG.OQO td '..Let- 

rurcr A^-£3.2l6 to CG.49S, . , • “ sT ; • *' ■ 


Lectureships 


Anglian Regional Management Centre 
Department of Manpower Studiee 1 

Principal Laclurer In Personnel Manatfemanl. Industrial Reis-* 
lion- &r.d Tielntng t* nquu«<l » <Hvotop elating and new courses 
vulili par liculer reicrenca lo ihe nppllcullon ol the social and 
l>ali«vJOiirnl jcioncea In organlsallona: to undertake the rolo of 
Count. Group Suponuaor. and lo be Couno Super via or lor lha 
Diploma in l ho Managamanl or Human Reaourcea. Approprlata 
indi.airlal, renchlnn and/Or reaeaoh exrarJonca la aBseniial. 

{Ref. S/AO.Z82AJ 

Faculty of Environmental Studiee 
Department of Civil Engineering 

Lacluiar U/Sanlor laolurer Ifl lanuirad.' Candidates should 
postaBB a degree in Civil Engineering and have some Indualrlal 
and/or research experience. {Ref. S/A0.262Bf 

Faculty of Engineering 

Department of Mechanical Engineering ✓ 

Ra starch Aaaltianl la required to contribute 10 lha design, develop - 
manl and construction el a water breathinp angina. Candidates 
should have eornp academic enginaorlnn education, el least to 
H.N.C. etnndard. (Ref S/A0.262C ) 


(Ref S/ AO. 2B3CI 
Salary acales: Principal Lecturer £5,940-£7,578 

Senior Lecturer £5.031 -£6,41 7 

Lecturer li £3, 279 £5,493 

Rnsearch Assistant C1.032-C2.175 

(Plus Appropriate London Allowance.) 

Furlhar details and auplluallon form* from , 

. Aaadamlc Staffing Olflco (2). 

Norlh Eaal London Polytechnic, 

- Forest Road. London, Bl 7 4JB. Tel: 01-027.3272, Eat. 107 

Closing date: December 1st, 1975. 

• Plan se quote abovo refer Once number. 


NELP 


North East London 
Polytechnic 






mmmmm 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTANCY AND ECONOMICS 


r ,f" n ', 01 »" additional department, 

KE-lSSiS.” 1 ^ ° , lnvl, °? lof > h la newly aatabliihed poal. The' 
it 5L 6|a . c,l ; a 01 O'* doparlmenl will bo lo Introduce a 
foPV J n Aocounllng. Applicaula muai have high acadomio 
qireMlou llont in an appropriate discipline (e.g.. aocountina 

felevSn! 'Lacrii-’J' ’ W #,l,nQ> l " ••W'lnq at degree lew! end 
W**Heel and/or rear arch experience, togelher with a 
proven record of Bdeiln'itrerr-e n hi 'ey ^ 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUNTING 


Applicants mould have a good Honours Degree in a relevant 

SS^ a SiSSSS3 v 8S 

' O. ^^Xr* , pStfe«r , c!Surre"fn , Acc52mll5ij ,rlk * Ul '°' 1 1 ° <s<, ' relo ^ on ' 

Salaries : Head ol Doparlmenl. C8.0I3 per annum. 

CB.000-M.73S (bar)— £7.718. 
eaj^rience* poon ° ‘ , ®P Bn deni on approved prior' 

SSJS, ■»»«■'»• »«rte th® coat ol removal expenses may 

£1^5®! i^a^rfaa-aas. «»“as.,rT!j2 


dundee college 
of technology 


Fellowship^ and Studentships 






JU 



LANCASTER 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPW.RMPan. 


City of London Polytechnic 

Department of Mathematics and Statistics Sir a 
S chool ol Science and Technology, Head' of DaHS*" 1, 
B. Spain, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D„ F.I.M.A. Deparim Wl: 

Research 

Fellowship 

Applications are invited lor a Research Fellowuhln k 
Computer Science for two years. Applicants should H 
a Ph.D. or similar research quallflcahon. or shoSSS 
at least three years of research experience in industry 1, 
commerce. Preference will be given to applicants with 
experience in one of the following fields : 

i t) Discrete event Simulation; 

ii) Computer Languages; ' 
iil) Modelling of Physical Processes; 

(iv) Computer applications In numerical analysis. 
Salary on scale £2,073 x £126(2)-£3,225 x E144-C33a 
plus London Allowance of £351, acoording to exaerienes 
and qualifications. 

Application form (which should be returned by 26 Novem- 
ber 1975) and further details obtainable upon requeit 
from the Assistant Secretary. City of London Polytsctw.c, 
Administrative Headquarters, 117-119 Houndadltch. London 
EC3A 7BU. 


Somerville College 
Oxford 

Somerville College, Oxford, invites 
applications by 10 January 1976 fora 
Mary Ewart Research Fellowship, ten- 
able for two years from October 1976. 
Annual value £1,200 and free residence 
in College. Applicants should be 
women graduates at least in their 
second year of research, but not of post- 
doctoral standing. Selected candidates 
will be invited to attend for interview 
at their own expense. Application 
forms are obtainable from the Sec- 
retary, Majry Ewart Trustees. Please 
enclose stamped addressed envelope. 




Colleges of Education 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 

Strawberry Hill, Twickenham 

Lectureship in History 


Graduate requimi to cununeuce in May, 1976, orerjk* 



n 


SOUTH 


! l lL‘T'4FliT‘ I 




KENT 

cmiNTV c:ciUNt:iL 
EDUCATION UOMMrriCB 

c Hu-udvorllioiui'nl' 

'AlilillcaMons arc Invliml for 
um Mlowlnu jinilemla 
fppaliiimuni»>— 


nm 


Librarian 


B ffik PA U L SI^'To R 

Bia'irrY head of dci*art- 

CiENT. AnP^snLa Should bo 
(imtluAloa whh bound Bduua- 
ilonAl and buetnoxs or artmln). 
■uullvo oxperlnntB wlih t*ro- 
kw'onai qualiricBlkms In on 
xppronrUio Hold such as oco- 
nmiitx. law. xccoununc,v, • 

Dm5'hTMF.NT OF CATRIUNO 
TtoMAL drUpiCB lo partial- 


10MAL eruptea to partial- 

( Ho In iho Furlhar Gducailon 
i-achnrs* CoriiriCMto Caiirso 
and ln-anrvlcn iHlnlno. Appii. 
csnls should ba tralnod loa. 


chocs nr loctucora wtlb snocial- 
ut qualification* In homo 
n-onouilcs, nuralno, caiorina, 
Ctiiuf isro, drosBrrwH:lng. nr 
ilUrd Miblui". Is. so IhAI Ihry 
nuy .nan coninbiiln lo urn aon- 
rfaj work or Ilia UoivirlniBni. 

Ref. HU. 


Salary: 26,8S6-E7,2B2 
Including London weighting. 

Applications sib Invited (or Iho 

J iosl of Llbr srlan responsible lor 
he Llbrarioa at lha Woolwich mid 
Hammorsmlth sites ol ihe Poly- 
technic and lor Iholr duvolopmom 
The Library lias a sled ol 22 
and over B0.QDD volumos. 
fhaniaa Polylachnlc comiirlson 
Fsculllee ol Sclnnco and Maths- 
mallcs. Englnsorlnh and ol Social 
Scloncoa and HnmaniUea at 
Woolwich. SE10, and « Family 
Ol Archltociuro 'and Surveying 31 
Hammaramllh, W0. Most ol Ihe 
lulMlme and sandwich students 
are taking degree, diploma or 
lull professional counas and 
(here are nlroug posigroduule 
raaoaroh and Btudy couraoa. 
Appiloxtlona, from- parsons In 
education. Industry or ths public 
sarvlcot wllh approprlala quell- 
(lofttlons and expstlencs. should 
bs relurnsd by 2nd Oscember, 


1878, to ihe Stalling Oltieer,. 
Thames Polyleehnlo, Wslllnglon 
8lraot, London 8E18 6PF. from 


Qtnnpm w 
Ulna and Ind 


olncironlcs. rnitld 
r nngtnnnrlna 


whom (urlhsr parllculart and a 
lorm ol applloaiion can be 
obtained. 



Colleges of Further Education 


BRADFORD 

COLLEGE 


' Appointment of 




(RB- ADVERTISEMENT) 

AppllcBtfilns ore invited for a post of Vice Principal 
(Dfroctor of Academic Planning). The poet Is -one. 


th thi 

___• Edu 


For Vtce Principals or p Group 10 establishment, l.c., 
£10,308 to £10,824 per annum, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk 
J® the Governors, .-Bradford' College, Great Horton 
Road; Bradford BD7 , 1 AY, Yqrkrtfrfl. ■ , • 

Closing date for recefpt bf applications 3rd December. 
1375. Applications previously submitted . will be 

reconsidered. . 


RQ-AdvMtemoni f 

ii- ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
c IN TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 

HIGHER EDUCATION OFFICER 

APp! [O^llbbs, are Invited for the above post. Thai' 
nighef . Education Officer will be responsible 


within of; Heads of b Apartment 

(£6,231; to; . £7,633 ) pips iDrie? London 

joitis should 'he i. reCeh/sd .hy, Thursday, 
'* 

Wary'. *ATfl< - Hamilton House,’ Mabledoh 


nil. I-NIVI.NMIY 

ArjMiNiaiiiAiH'r. ahsisiani- 
(i:iiNn;itr.Nci: <u i u.i.n , 10 
i«)’3ii>i.NiiAi. si.mii.i.-, 
MANAt.rtl 

Aim .Hi Iiiui. ii for n>.w 

TOM ut AUMfHIhllfAlIVU 
AnsisrANi' > i-jiiifrr.’m • nil i- 
t"T> nil Mull III Nir Hrsl.lrn- 
it.il St-niCi-a Muii.innr. In .ishIhi 
m up»riiihui -mil pr iiiiiiitimi „( 
Cuutnrciiirr biiMni-s,. 411. 1 nit 
liliillrrn iuiiiif^.1011 „ lilt var.ilhrti 
Intlliiux u( I'nlvrrilty- iioMnuia* 
ilntliiii. Siil.irv in uuMuml nlr 
U.77H 10 tfi.lMy ,ii-r niiiiuin 
plus moiiit>>-nhl|i ol Unlvi-rsiitna 
mi 1 K-ninnu.it 1 on bclirnii.. 

Aiiplicolion li.nux .uni (unhi-r 
panteniur* tram it,.- Ui-uislrar. 
Tlio Unlviirslly. Knelc. Siaffw. 
RlTi .-5HI1, In wlioin > uni |i1 <-li ut 
loi-iiix Alin u ut in- rotiiriK'ii t>v 1 si 
DoLcmUrr, 1 l i7'l. 


General Vacancies 


Courses 


General Vacancies continued 


Mil ITHVI.II.SII V 

a r i:anh hiii'hv 

lln- IliiKi-i-.llv nlt.-l^ ,1 111 w 
MAS 1 1 ll'H III i;ilf 1. in HIS- 

■miiv. I'liN.iisni'Hv mill 
eui.iAi. sii'mi.s 1.1] sijlni.i:. 

A|>i>iVi-,it|iin, .irn tin iii'>) train 
(ir.nl ii.iti-t wlih .1 ijn.irt inei iln- 
lirra In I'llli.-r ■>' li.|ir r. nr .ill 
apiii'i|irl.iii> imn-Ml.-nri. imhiii |, 
I 11 11 hor ,li- In 1 1 A iil r.mren* kind 

OI*pU> iittini Innns liiiiii . Mist 

1; M. ivitiiiiiurvli. 

1 A 3 It my. UnlViTAIlv i.l Knnl. 
t^mlirburv. Ki-m r.lu "Nil. 
q lint 1 1111 Hi-r. IT. Hi 71. 


CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


TRAIN 

FOR 



.create a caring community 


VARIED OPPORTUNITIES 

Social Weil-: offers v.irjrd oppcrlunlliAS In resideuli.il, 
field and day services., In LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
social workers work wlih ihe elderly, children and 
their families, people wiih handicaps and others. Loral 
authorities also provido social work support for the 


Health Service and schools which Is usually omanised 
separately. In lha PROBATION AND.AFTER-CARE 
SERVICE, social woik is practised in courts, prisons, 
and after-care and new evperimental alternutlves to 
prison such bs community service schemes. VOLi 
IINTARY ORGANISATIONS provide a vaiiety of 
-.posts sometimes in new and experimental sei vices. 

ijralnlng ; . . i. 

Profeaslonfil training Is essential Bad is.avaltablo to 
Igroduatea and non-graduates. With a deg rep -In the 
. social sciences onfl pfecUcel experience In the social 
-.serylcesi’.-yoa/mBy lak'e a one-year postgraduate 
;.cour$»e. Wltl\.any other clenree, two-year courses are 
available and a number of four-year degree courses 
offer under- graduate options In social work. Without a 
degree, over 20 and under 25 and with at least S ‘O’ 

- levels (or S.SCE ordinary grades) and preferably 2 W 
levels (or 2 SCE higher grades) you may take- a tv/o- 
year non-graduate course. If over 25, you riiay be 
accepted without formal educational qualifications ' 
but must •demonstrate an ability for academic 'study 
and have some relevant experience. Some courses are 
specially designed for older entrants and some in 
particular cater for students of 30 plus who v.ish to 
switch to social woik from other careers, All courses 
require a capacity to work beyond 'A* level standard.' 
and make high academic as weft as personal, demands 
on the student. They air lead to the Certificate of 
Qualification in Social Work (CQSW)~ Hie basic 
professional social work qualification- reephnised by, 

. employers in the Unllep Kingdom arid awarded by the 
Central Council lor Education and Training III Social" 
Work(CCETSWj. 

How to get on a oolirae : : , ’ • . >• 

For more details including information nboqt grant aid 
Brid hemes end. addresses bt recognised courses, fill 
in the form below.,' 


CCt'TSW Inlonii.ilioii Sorvict- (Oc.-Itt 11?) 

Bloomstuiry W.iy. 

London. W Cl A ?SFi. 


Please aend me information about courses of immlnQ 
■ in an fields of social work. I enclose & stamped addreS- . 
sect envelope of at fast lOW. 

'• ^ppmsa ■n-aMi<i«h >ui 8p^vnbhiiiiiibii|lq-iii|nMhbi»iMk4i>waiDMn<ieieiri8f 

■■ Tick tfie relevant boxs .. , v. . ■ 

' Ihava-adegree/amsludylngfOraiJedreB □ ;; 

,1 hope to study fora degree ,-Q ’ ' : . . .. 

i.ldonpHiave a degree D" ■ ‘ 


aar&sa 


DOCUMENTATION & PUBLICITY 
OFFICER 

£4,300 

An officer is required for the Film Availability 
Services of ‘the British Film Institute to produce 
substantial critical documentation for, nnd 
effectively publicise the activities of about 50 
Regional Film Theatres. 

The key qualification is a grasp of the central 
Issues and debates in film culture — expressed 
for example, by a record of relevant publica- 
tions sustained teaching experience in film and 
T.V. studies, or other” evidence of serious 
engagement with the Institute's concerns. 

Public relations and/or graphic design 1 experi- 
ence would be an advantage but appropriate 
training will be arranged if necessary for some- 
one with the necessary grasp of film culture. 

Further details and application 
forms, for return by Isl December, 
1975, from the Personnel Man- 
ager, 81 Dean Street, London 
W1V 6AA. Tel. 01-437 4355. 


NATIONAL UNION Of 
STUDV.NTK 

ADVIFtKIl (i-.-ili .1 in thn 
(Hunts and M'.-|(jn- M-llcn of 
ttio Li1iic.il Ion and \t.-n.ira 
Depaiim^m. 

8 tom irn itiiim-y In h.HA 
CU.U41 lo LU. IIHi p a. m> 
cjitdinn I nn .ion W>*tithiina 
plus LV). 

Aiwllcalian (ariiu amt liir- 

B nr luriKtitars iron. I,. & W. 
floaMmrnt. N.IJ.H, 1 Lmla. 

M i Slrvet. I.nndnn. WC.IH 
. Closing iIjip 7 d.iys 
Piter ippnifHiK e of this ail- 
vortlarmonl. 


Courses continued 


For Sale and Wanted 


‘ ECONOMIC CRISIS 1 * 

A BilmuUiinn nn.l k.iIimic 
( nanunMc-s ■li.tuliitli.ii . iunm . 
Idsnl fur loiirtilini 
tnisinoSB. sailolngy. nr mr 
amuscniont at liontn. I or »i-. r ,fi 
Playt-rs, Uanaguni or ..Suits. 
Prtao K-1.40 InctUfllllfi ,in«iJiir 

* n ua*h C wlti’ ordrr to •sintnl.i- 
linn Oamra. l)n|vuii»Hui mi. 
lEt Kentlvranli Avrnm.. M m- 
rFoster M20 HNA. 


Garnett College 


Advanced Courses 
of Study in 
Further Education 

Application Is Invited fur • the following Courses' 


Masters Degree (In Edncallenl 


Uitlvcrslly of Louden 


Two years’ part-time study. 

Specializes in extended study of farther education. 


| JCil ill •1*111 [4 Iil | 


'Candidate must have Initial teacher training and have 
reached a high level or attainment Ih the Diploma In 
Further Education or its equivalent. 


Diploma In Farther Education 


llnhftrslty of London 


One year full -Lime or three years' part-time study. 

Relates the study of further education to toniempniaty 
educational -theonr and tu current social and econmnlc 
developments. Students can further spectallze In 
Psychology, Sudolugy, EducaUonal Technology, -Adult 
Education, .etc. -• 

Is recognized hy a number of 1 - universities as a quali- 
fying 1 examination for courses Tor higher degree". . . 
Candidates should have substantial teaching or jHdmlnt- 
Mrfttlve experience lh furihw odutaUon or. itidualnal 
: training;: • : - •' 1 .'* 

Tiolors ^fl ; ■ 

Pufther Education ' ■ ■ . University if, London 

Two years’ part-time study. . ’ - 

. Examines, dovdopmtnis affecting the . admlnlatrafton and 
'curricula'. of further oducetfurf. 

Studies modern techniques in tile training of teachers 
far farther education. . .. »•••■ . ■ 

Irivestlgatei the construction and organization of staff 
development prnaranimGS. ■ . 

CauUIdat^a thpuid he trained teacher* . with throe years' 
'appropriate teaching experience.- . ; V.- 

• i i 1 - Cooncirror Natbiml 

.4altW»r Edut&tta • Awdwifc' ARSfds 

■ lliirto nr roijr 1 years’ pitct-tloie aturiy, ' : 

Extendi the educational ' studies pf the Ccrliricmv In 
Eaucatlon course. Prepare* ebndidaiea for further study 
:,ajid roecarch. In rusher education. . , 

, CamUdfltos sltonld be sdrirfng toachcu with an Initial 
-.teaching qiinliCIcoilnn -tmu-.a qilntnuitn of iwo ..ye si ■s’ - 
experience..:. ’. 

. CnnJuittti'K for all. course* rfheirirf tippfp o» xnnn. 

* !_> .! T'. iw liable. aiteetti/tnx- tfut courses) fii tohiclt they 

f ate ttuarMtvii tor The ■ Principal - (Ref- T/r/fSf , 
'Garnett CuKege, Doiyp.-iWre JIouse. EOenomptnn 
f Rp f Wi -'Mpne, Lpiutmt -fiiyiS 4//R 101-588 2586). : 





















